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Ir it had suited: the purposes of the 
repeal party to have enumerated, 
among the many grievances of Ireland, 
the wrongs inflicted on her by rash, 
ignorant, and ill-informed tourists, the 
complaint would have had its founda- 
tion in somewhat more of justice, than 
is to be found in the majority of their 
assertions. 

There probably never was a country 
so completely overrun by the book- 
making generation as this land of ours. 
The temptation, to be sure, is strong— 
so much lies on the surface, so many 
things available to small capacities are 
within reach of every hand, so many 
persons are ready, nay eager, to im- 
part their opinions and instil their no- 
tions into the traveller’s ear, that he 
who runs, may write on Ireland. 

Your tourist is a man of clap-trap ; 
he is nothing if he cannot create a 
sensation ; and where the country so 
favourable to one on such a mission ? 
There is poverty to be lamented, in- 
tolerance to be inveighed against, 
noble qualities extolled, great wrongs 
commiserated. All‘the fine feelings 
of the philanthropic traveller are sure 
to find a fitting field for their exercise 
in describing the patient endurance of 
a peasantry groaning under the oppres- 
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sion of an African slavery. What a 
theme for eulogy, too, do the priests 
afford—these humble ministers of re- 
ligion—living among their flocks in 
guileless simplicity ; comforting, ele- 
vating, consoling, encouraging ; as- 
suaging the strong passions which 
injury will excite in the most equable 
of temperaments, and calming the 
indignant anger of an insulted and 
outraged people. 

What torrents of wrathful denun- 
ciation can he pour forth on cruel 
landlords and tyrannical agents? What 
bitter irony has he for the pampered 
minister of a law church, maintained 
for the advantage of an insolent mi- 
nority? How profound, and yet how 
playful, may he seem — scattering 
through his descriptive pages his 
apothegms in religion and politics, and 
intermingling with his personal narra- 
tive the most astounding facts in our 
social condition? What a happiness 
for the reader to follow the guidance 
of one so eminently favoured and 
gifted, so far-seeing, so humane, so 
nobly endowed by nature, so cultivated 
by art; with an eye for the pictu- 
resque, and a heart for all the warm 
affections of true humanity. 
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thoughts, elevated by lofty aspirations 
and wishes for our welfare, hear him, 
how he apostrophizes our condition, 
and mark how palpably and, as it were, 
instinctively he sees the real errors of 
the misgovernment that afflicts us. 
How discriminating are his views con- 
cerning our social condition—difficul- 
ties that have confounded our wisest 
statesmen, fall like the morning mists 
before his far-seeing glance. To him 
the path has neither intricacy nor 
doubt, but is clear, open, and easy. 

What a blessing for mankind that 
the wealth of intellect, unlike that of 
metals, preserves a value unimpaired 
by its abundance; for such men as 
these abound. They are the journey- 
men of third-rate newspapers and 
fourth-rate journals ; they are the 
dwellers in every garret of Grub- 
street ; the penny-a-liners of every 
press in Europe; the Swiss of litera- 
ture, ready and willing to issue forth 
at a publisher's bidding, and vamp up 
their trash at a moment’s notice. 

That public opinion is ever affected 
by writers of this class it would be 
absurd to suppose. The mischief they 
do, is in muddying the waters where 
others might draw in purity. The 
false assertions, the ill-founded conclu- 
sions they deal in, are caught up by a 
party press, and go forth to their own 
side as the dicta of impartiality ; and 
how hopeless the task of undeceiving 
those whose vanity is enlisted in the 
cause of their credulity ! 

When a Frenchman or a German 
discovers that the people of this coun- 
try—wronged, insulted, and injured 
by England—are better, braver, more 
gifted, and more generous than their 
tyrants, the testimony is recorded as 
that of an intelligent, unprejudiced 
witness, and swallowed with the eager 
appetite of flattered self-love. 

But who are these witnesses? Let 
us examine for a moment. Is the 
Frenchman the impartial evidence— 
the sworn enemy of England—the 
man whose religion is to insult the 
feeling, lower the pride, damage the 
character, and asperse the honour of 
England? The man who esteems 
that hatred a sacred obligation, sealed 
by the blood of his countrymen, and 
ratified on the field of Waterloo? Is 
it to him we are to hearken where the 
good faith of England is on its trial? 
Or is it to the Roman Catholic of 
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Germany, the refractious Rhinelander, 
or the slavish Austrian we are to look 
for a fair and candid exposition of our 
country's condition? Is the emissary 
of the Jesuit to bear witness for po- 
pery? Is the rebel of one land to be 
the arbiter of loyalty inanother? This 
were, indeed, to stretch liberality be- 
yond limit. If these men came amongst 
us with names known in their country’s 
literature, were they accredited to us 
by any reputation in science and art, 
however one-sided their opinions, we 
should pay them the deference due to 
those who had made their “epreuves ;” 
but, unhappily, such is rarely the case. 
The tourists here have been, in gene- 
ral, the mere bag-men of letters ; 
voyaging on speculation. Of a rank 
and condition in their own country 
which gave them no access to the 
class whose parallel they were here 
called on, to associate with, and of 
whose habits and feelings they hesi- 
tate not to write—rarely conversant 
with our language, never informed 
on our manners. There is a ter- 
rible sameness in the vulgar recitals 
of their experiences, a miserable mo- 
notony in their reasonings and reflec- 
tions. A concentration of all these 
qualities is to be found in the volume 
of a certain traveller, whose work 
has been deemed worthy of an En- 
glish version by a gentleman called 
M‘Cabe ; and indeed it would not be 
inopportune here, but that our limits 
wonld not permit it, to advert to the 
singularity of the fact, that a volume 
so little interesting in all its details, 
with so meagre a share of information 
or observation to recommend it, should 
have met one willing to undertake the 
translation. 

The party who have taken in hand 
the question of Irish nationality, and 
resolved on creating from the scattered 
and disordered elements of our social 
condition, a new and perfect state, 
have entered upon their work with un- 
questionable industry, if not ability. 
Speeches, and proclamations, monster 
meetings, leading articles, prose and 
verse, songs and party badges have 
been successively adopted ; while to 
press their claims and disseminate their 
opinions in other and dissimilar chan- 
nels, treatises on political economy, 
sketches, and even novels are given 
forth, which shall all testify to the 
movement by which we are to become 
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an independent people. Not content, 
however, with these efforts, whose 
tendencies are sufficiently uniform to 
denote pre-arrangement and design, 
they have also pressed into their ser- 
vice, the zeal of the few French and 
German travellers, whom the spirit of 
literary adventure has brought to our 
shores. 

To work on public opinion by so 
many and varied channels was a well- 
conceived plan, and admirably suited 
to the different ranks and conditions 
of those, to whose ears they were ad- 
dressing themselves ; for while some 
might prefer the ranting diatribes of 
Tom Steele, denouncing a British mi- 
nister as a “ bloody miscreant,” others 
might like better to lisp their treason 
with The Spirit of the Nation, and 
medulate their rancour over the ac- 
companiment of a piano. There was 
a “plat” for every palate. While, 
lastly, by calling in these new aux- 
iliaries—this foreign legion of letters— 
they affect an appeal to impartial tes- 
timony, and might possibly obtain con- 
verts among a class indisposed to the 
arguments and persuasions of more 
openly interested witnesses. 

Mr. Venedey informs us that he felt 
himself our debtor in this wise :— 
** Certain German hirelings, in the pay 
of the oppressors,” did once upon a 
time serve to repel the movement of a 
rebellion in Ireland; and he, by way of 
acquitting the obligation, would con- 
tribute his mite to fostering another. 
Weare well pleased with this “ Roland 
for an Oliver.” We have no peculiar 


kindliness nor affection for the Repeal : 


cause nor its supporters, but we cer- 
tainly grudge them not such support 
as that of this German. 

Mr. Venedey’s arrival in Dublin is 
signalized by a rather severe criticisin 
on Irish cleanliness. His “ second- 
rate hotel”—we probably might rate 
it somewhat lower, when we take into 
account his subsequent statements— 
calls forth deep reprobation. The 
egg-cup had no bottom to rest upon ; 


the tea splashed over the table; there | 


was not even a slop-basin, &c. 


* Un- |} 


happy poverty,” says the satirist, “has | 


nothing heavier in its train than that it 
makes men ridiculous,” and truly we 
have reason to blush when a citizen of 
Cologne takes us to task on the score 
of propriety: when an emissary from 
the filthiest town in Europe can sneer 
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at our habits of order and decorum it 
is time to look to it. It is true Mr. 
Venedey rapidly recovers from this 
first stumble, and turns the whole 
weight of the fault-finding against an 
imaginary Englishman—* he must be 
so pestered, so jaded, so wearied, and 
so disgusted, that he can afterwards 
but with great difficulty be reconciled 
to Ireland and its inhabitants ;” and 
then adroitly shifting his own criticism 
on the Saxon, he proceeds to “ 
the capital. In this his taste leads 
him to the less flattering side of the 
picture; for dismissing our squares 
and public buildings in a few words, 
he says :— 


“The streets of the poor in Dublin 
are so narrow and so crooked that a 
person cannot see more than a hundred 
yards before him. Out of all the win- 
dows, from the first story to the cock- 
loft, there is linen hanging, which only 
looks to be half clean, and seldom is there 
to be seen a whole garment, most fre- 

uently they are all in rags and patches. 

he lower portion of the house is gene- 
rally a sort of booth. There are hun- 
dreds of rag shops, for old furniture, 
old clothes, old scraps of all kinds, and 
it would seem as if the sweepings and 
off-scourings of the whole world were 
brought and crammed together here. 
There is nothing whole, nothing clean 
—it turns the stomach even to look at 
them. 

‘* Below these rag shops there are cel- 
lars, in which entire families live, and on 
the steps of most of them some half dozen 
of children, whilst the mother or grand- 
mother look out of the hole—which is 
at the same time the door and the win- 
dow—of the cellar, and all these are as 
filthy as possible. The children look 
as if they had never been washed; and 
the old, as if water was as scarce as 
money. In the windows loll the idly 
curious, who regard with the greatest 
satisfaction whatever may be passing in 
the street. In the street itself sit the 
young and old; men and women. The 
old women are for the most part smok- 
ing ; they sit close to one another, and 
—sun themselves ! 

** Yet these, hapless, are truly happy 
—they, luckless as they are, still are 
lucky; for a beneficent Spirit has so 
ordained, that the feeling of their desti- 
tution should be blunted by that which 


| they consider to be enjoyment. An 


“ 


Irish beggar, one of these very mendi- 
cants, of which I have seen hundreds 
squatting or lying in the streets of Dub- 
lin, would, I am convinced, rather be 
shot through the head, or hang them- 
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selves up at the door of the most costly 
penees, rather than be doomed to lead, 
or eight long days, the life of a lord.” 


What Mr. Venedey’s notions of the 
life of a lord may be, we are unable to 
pr ronounce—indeed, we could not even 

azard a guess on the subject; so that 
the truth of his surmise must remain 
a question for our doubt. But assur- 
edly we were not aware that our men- 
dicants would prefer these extreme 
measures he speaks of, to a condition 
of affluence and ease. We never knew 
before that the peerage was held so 
cheap; nor can we yet thoroughly un- 
derstand the fascinations of that life 
of “ squatting” which should make a 
man choose it, before one of more 
worldly ‘comfort and enjoyment. If 
our poorer countrymen do feel this, 
how very inapplicable are our author's 
lamentations over a poverty which de- 
spises wealth, and would prefer death 
rather than be doomed to it. 

We are every day hearing of the 
anomalies of Irish character, but for this 
one we assuredly were not prepared. 
Happy for us when enlightened travel- 
lers will visit our shores, and unravel 
the secret features of our mystical 
land. 


“In my walk through Dublin [ was 
particularly struck with the fact, that 
the people neither stopped to stare at 
me, nor to laugh at me. 


We have no doubt of it, and the 
reason is obvious—you had not at that 
time written the present volume. It 
would have been a laugh by anticipa- 
tion, and unworthy a nation so remark- 
able for its love of justice. As to 
staring at every common-place-looking 
stranger, with long hair and ill-made 
garments, the streets present too many 
such, to be objects of either attention 
or astonishment. 

Burton discovered the whole secret 
of the Dutch character in the ampli- 
tude of their nether garments: the 
peaceful love of ease and relaxation 
all typified in the voluminous folds of 
a capacious pair of breeches. So does 
Mr. Venedey detect our national pre- 
dilections daguerreotyped in our jaunt- 
ing cars: 


“It is a wonderful invention. The 
car, so simple, and so purely original, 
that I might risk a wager that it was of 











Celtic origin. It is one, too, that is 
perfectly characteristic of the country ; 
for the Irish who are split up into fac- 
tions, who are so completely isolated 
from one another, are accurately imaged 
forth even in their ‘ outside cars.’” 


How profoundly philosophical is the 
observation !—how deep the insight, 
does it evince, into national habits and 
tastes! We see at a glance how the 
Tories collect on one side of the car ; 
the Repealers gather together on the 
other; leaving the well in all proba- 
bility for the Whigs — who occupy 
a species of half-way house, near 
enough to whisper treason with one 
side, and suggest threats of rebellion 
and riot to the other: what a subject 
for the pencil of H.B. ! 

Unhappily for Mr. Venedey’s con- 
sistency, however, the very next sen- 
tence destroys the whole force of this 
admirable observation : 


‘“‘ The Irish character,” quoth he, ‘is 
democratic ; and we may find in their 
equality of conveyance something that 
is consistent with that character. 

The omnibus and the railroad are 
the greatest, the most unmistakable de- 
magogues and democrats.” 


Now does it not appear somewhat 
inconsistent to accuse a people of a 
love of ‘isolation, and faction’”’ at one 
moment, and then, argue the fervour 
of their fondness for equalization, and 
community of intercourse the next? 
We have adverted to this, not for the 
sake of pitting our author against 
himself—an office for which his insig- 
nificance is an ample safeguard—but 
to direct our readers’ attention to one 
of those trite and ever-repeated asser- 
tions regarding Ireland, which have 
assumed the force of maxims, merely 
for want of contradiction. 

*“ The Irish character is democratic!” 
So indeed it might appear to any very 
ignorant, uninformed traveller, pro- 
ceeding hastily from the jetty at Kings- 
town to the Conciliation Hall, and 
hearing there the mock-liberty effu- 
sions of the Repeal orators. The 
bare fact of an unwashed assembly, 
meeting in open discussion, arraigning 
the acts of a monarchy, and planning 
schemes of popular power—such might 
satisfy the disciple of Young France 
or Germany that he was listening to 
the ardent and devoted friends of free- 
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dom, and he might on this slight ac- 
quaintance call them democratic. But 
what is the fact?. There never was 
a people less disposed to democracy 
than the Irish, and so the French dis- 
covered at the period of their inva- 
sion. The watchwords of liberty, by 
which they hoped to gain adherents 
to their cause, fell powerless on ears 
attuned to very different aspirings. 
The Irish as a people are essentially 
devoted admirers of ancient names 
and lineage ; their songs, their legends, 
their narratives all refer to the “ ould 
families” of the land, whose fallen 
greatness they mourn over, with far 
more intensity of feeling than they 
theorise on universal freedom. The 
Irishman of every rank and grade is 
aristocratic in his sentiments, and in 
no country would the American doc- 
trine of equality find fewer converts. 
And to this cause are we indebted 
for the present agitation. The hope 
of restoring an ancient order of things 
—that is what they suppose such—is 
the source of the Repeal movement. 
The making of Ireland a nation would 
call into importance many, who now 
must pass lives of obscurity ; convert- 
ing the brawling agitator into a sena- 
tor, and making the rabid orator of 
the Corn Exchange the distributor of 
a country’s patronage. The restora- 
tion of forfeited lands, the resumption 
of confiscated properties, both lay and 
ecclesiastical, have little of democratic 
tendency about them; and such are 
among the promised benefits of Re- 
peal. 

Democracy, whatever be its sins, 
has no friendship for popery. Occa- 
sionally it has been employed to further 
the objects of the Romish Church, as 
in the revolution of Belgium; but the 
battle over, and the victory won, the 
influence of the democrats was ended. 
The priests soon appeared upon the 
field to claim the spoil, which the in- 
considerate rashness of others had 
gained. The views of the liberty 
party were quickly pronounced dan- 
gerous by those, “who like darkness 
better than light ;” and of the leaders 
of that memorable movement, not one 
now occupies a position of profit, rank, 
or eminence in the government of Bel- 
gium. 

They who are so prone to institute 
a comparison between Belgium and 


Treland, little know on what grounds 
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the affinity exists. In both, the demo- 
cratic element is null, the popish one 
omnipotent. Ask Lebeau and Devaux 
what success the doctrines of liberty, 
on which the revolution was based, 
have met from the dominant party 
who represent the church, and you 
will not long doubt how democratic is 
popery. 

It is true there is among the Repeal 
party a section who look with caution 
and suspicion on the priests ; using their 
influence to push forward the move- 
ment, and employing their aid to sti- 
mulate the people in the cause; but 
this — believes that no real danger 
is to be feared from the ascendancy of 
the church, and supposes that the vic- 
tory obtained, the priests will fall back 
upon their humble duties, and gladly 
relinquish the field of politics to more 
enterprising and more worldly com- 
batants. History and common sense 
are opposed to such aconclusion. The 
triumph of Romanism has never been 
signalised by moderation, nor is the 
instance on record, where her ambition 
has not grown with her power. To 
suppose that the few able, and it may 
be, truly honest men, who now fight 
in the same ranks with her, could re- 
strain her domination, when the time 
for declaring it arrives, is to credit a 
downright absurdity. 

The monster meeting at Athlone is 
the first object of our traveller's curi- 
osity, and he takes his place in a canal- 
packet boat for Ballinasloe ; trusting 
to his fellow-travellers for some infor- 
mation, but discovers, to his great 
amazement, “ that being respectable 
persons from Ballinasloe and its neigh- 
bourhood, they troubled themselves but 
little with the O'Connell meeting.” 
How this confession may be approved 
of, by his Corn Exchange friends, we 
cannot exactly say, but at least it seems 
an awkward avowal. 

The dreary aspect of the coun 
between Ballinasloe and Athlone, cal 
forth our author’s commiseration. He 
counts fourteen ruins of “ churches, 
towers, farms, and houses.” “ It 
seems to me,” adds he, “ that there is 
one ruin for every ten houses, and I 
am somewhat apprehensive that Saron 
misrule is not entirely to blame for 
this.” What a stretch of liberality is 
here. We fervently hope the e 
sion may not cost Mr. Venedey the 
friendship of some of those delightful 
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friends his volume commemorates. To 
suppose that any grievance or misfor- 
tune has not its root in English ty- 
ranny, is @ bold line, and enough in- 
deed to make him “ apprehensive.” 
A passenger, whom he describes as a 
workman, having peeped into a volume 
he had brought with him, “ The Lives 
and Times of the United Irishmen,” 
by R. R. Madden, immediately ce- 
ments a close friendship with him. 


**He regarded me as one of the well- 
wishers of his party, and spoke without 
reserve of his hopes for Ireland's free- 
dom; and when I reminded him of the 
strength of England, he proudly re- 
plied to me, ‘Phew! one Irishman is 
any ~ equal to three Englishmen. 
One half of the army is Irish, and two- 
thirds of every battle in which England 
has been engaged, has been fought out 
by the Irish. And then you talk of 
Waterloo—what would have become of 
the English in that battle, if the Irish 
had laid down their arms, and declared 
their intention not to fight against the 
French?’ And so he gave free current 
to his thoughts. It is so easy to open 
the heart of an Irishman!” 


Now, it is precisely such disgustin 
trash as this, which, when peaherabared 
atid quoted by foreigners, calls the 
blush of shame to any Irishman’s 
cheek on the continent of Europe. 
To suppose for a moment that the 
vulgar boasting of an ignorant ruffian, 
drunk with the last repeal journal, 
and hastening to an orgie of rebellion, 
should be taken as a specimen of the 
tone of thought or feeling of the well- 
thinking portion of our countrymen, 
is really too attocious; but what 
line could plumb the depth of a tour- 
ist’s ignorance. ¢ 


‘The most of those who were on 
the platforti were certainly not teeto- 
tallers. The majority of those present 
was composed of citizens of the middle 
elasses from the adjoining towns. Every 
third man, at least, was a priest. On 
the right of our platform, and about a 
hundred paces distant from it, there 
was a second stand for the accommoda- 
tion of the ladies. The place of meet- 
ing was a green meadow and orchard, 
of” considerable circumference. In it, 
and about it there were thousands of 
persons to be seen. By degrees, the 
multitude on foot collected around the 

latform, and soon formed a body so 

and so compact, that they all ap- 











peared to have sprung from the earth 
together, an indissoluble mass. The 
majority of those who were nearest to 
us were stout full-grown men, and 
young lads. Further off from the place 
for speaking, there was a circle of men 
on horseback, whose numbers, like to 
those on foot, were continually increasing. 
Behind them lay on the ground, stood, 
or walked about,the women, and the less 
strong, or the less curious. There were 
from forty to fifty thousand persons 
gathered together before that which may 
be | termed ‘the meeting’ com- 
menced. It was a wondrous sight to 
behold this mass of living beings, wait- 
ing thus patiently for the things to 
come, or rather for THE COMING MAN. 
There was something too very peculiar 
in this sight, and the manner, order, or 
regulation in which it involuntarily pre- 
sented itself. 

‘**In the front were the pedestrians 
—behind, the horsemen, in ranks and 
troops, all fast welded together, and 
all appearing in a sort of uniform ; 
for grey coats are the prevailing 
fashion as to dressin Ireland. Women, 
on the contrary, prefer scarlet and 
on the present occasion their dress 
constituted a striking contrast to that 
which was to be seen in the foreground 
of the picture. A good hour passed 
away before Mr. O'Connell, and the 
conductors of the festival, with the 
bands of the teetotallers, arrived, and 
during all that time the greatest peace 
and order prevailed. There was much 
greater stillness than I thought it pos- 
sible could be secured under similar 
circumstances. 


* At last there was a movement in 
the rear of the assembly, and all poured 
towards one common centre. Now, 
there rose acry such as never before 
had greeted my ears —now all hats 
were raised in the air, and there burst 
forth the unanimous shouts, ‘ Hurrah! 
hurrah! hurrah! Long live O’Connell ! 
Long live the liberator!’ A hundred 
thousand voices sent forth these salu- 
tations to the man whose necromantic 

ower had circled them around him. 

Te sat on the box-seat of a carriage 
drawn by four horses, ad he answered 
the salutation with head, and hand, and 
cap. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that a passage could be forced from the 
carriage to the platform, which by this 
time was full of breaches. How he 
made his way from the platform to the 
tribune I do not even to this day compre- 
hend ; for there was not room for a 
person to fall, much less to walk. ‘ Make 
way for the Liberator’ was the charm- 
word which accomplished that worder, 
that otherwise, had been an impossi- 
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bility. Arrived upon the tribune, a 
seat was brought for him, on which he 
sat down, whilst Tom Steele, with one or 
two more of his friends, held a standard 
over his head, which served as a shade 
to protect him from the rays of the sun. 

**As to O'Connell's personal ap- 
pearance—he is large, strong, broad- 
shouldered, full-chested, and his head 
suits perfectly to his colossal figure. In 
his features may be traced great sa- 
gacity, great genius, great power of 
irony. The lower portion of the face 
is truly noble; the mouth is’ beautiful, 
and finely cut; the nose is not large, 
and the eyes are rather small. In 
moments of excitement, he wrinkles the 
nose, and contracts the ev to- 
gether ; and whenever he does so, he 
has a very disagreeable look. The 
lower part of the face is not unlike to 
that of Beranger, while the whole re- 
minded me of a distant resemblance to 
the novelist Zschoke. In moments of 
repose there seemed to impend over 
him an oppressive languor — perhaps 
the result of his present labours—per- 
haps his years; but the instant he 
speaks, all his face and person are 
lighted up with his innate spirit ; and 
vigour and power burst forth in every 
movement. 

‘** The first speakers were only there 

pro forma, and I availed myselt of the 
opportunity to be introduced to the 
‘Liberator,’ for he is never otherwise 
styled. One of the first questions he 
addressed to me was, ‘ From what 
place ?’ and when I answered, ‘ From 
Cologne,’ he looked suddenly up,glanced 
at me, smiled craftily, and said, ‘ Ah! 
from Cologne!’ and in that reply there 
was a sort of sign of recognition. It 
was as much as to say, *‘ This is a Co- 
logner—therefore a Catholic—therefore 
an adherent of Clement Augustus, &c.’ 
1 know not whether I answered in the 
right manner to his glance; but O’Con- 
nell addressed to me a few questions 
upon the affair of Cologne, the drift of 
which, I suspected, was to learn what 
were my opinions on that much dis- 
puted matter. Our conversation was 
interrupted by the breaking down of 
one of the steps of the platform. All 
stood up, and looked towards the 
quarter from which danger was appre- 
hended, O'Connell stood up amongst 
the rest, and Tom Steele said to him, 
‘It is nothing—you need not fear.’ 
‘Fear ! fear!’ answered O'Connell, with 
so proud a glance, and in such a re- 
buking tone, that whilst I feit deeply 
with his friend, it was also clear to me 
that nothing could be more strange to 
the mind of the Irish Agitator, than the 
thought of fear.” 
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We have made this long extract, 
not fér any intrinsic merit, heaven 
knows! it may possess, but as a speci- 
men of the inflated bombast of our 
author’s style, a style worthy of the 
occasion and the characters it has 
served to commemorate, and yet, 
strange to say, it reads modestly and 
meekly in comparison with the speech 
of Mr. O’Connell, which he quotes in 
the adjoining page. 

However much is daily spoken and 
written of the superiority of Ireland 
over England in native intelligence 
and apprehension, we never compare 
Cobbett’s articles in the Register with 
the appeals made by O’Connell to his 
countrymen, without confessing that 
the minds to whom the former were 
suitably addressed, would scarcely 
tolerate the vulgar rant and absurdity 
of the latter, while they, who relished 
these, would have found a very impati- 
ent audience to the well reasoned and 
powerfully argued statement of the 

English reformer. The rapid and 
rancorous abuse of men in station, the 
low slanging of a minister, the appeal 
to treason, and the vulgar joke, are 
clap-traps of native manufacture, and 
would not bear exportation. If to 
attend in tens of thousands at such 
displays as this be an argument in 
favour of eligibility for self-govern- 
ment, we may safely boast the taste 
for music among the people, who can 
tolerate the atrocities of a temperance 
band. 

The day after the Athlone meeting, 
Mr. Venedey, who remains there to 
survey the “field after the battle,” 
takes a walk in the neighbourhood. 


‘* I determined then to take a walk in 
the neighbourood of Athlone. The soil 
in the immediate precincts of the town 
did not seem to be very productive, for 
I observed a great number of turf- 
trenches and turf-fields in the valley. 
Around Athlone, however, the earth 
rises into luxuriant hills, from which 
may be obtained the most beautiful 
views. From one of these hills, I pro- 
ceeded, with chance as my guide, deeper 
into the country. I first passed through 
a few villages, and then came to some 
magnificent alleys, lined with trees. 
One of these alleys, which did not like 
the rest shelter itself behind stone walls 
but glanced over a green hedge, was 
too inviting for me to pass it by. I 
turned into it, and at the end of five 
minutes arrived at an iron gate, inside 





































































































































































































































































































































































































of which I remarked a gentleman about 
sixty years of age, who was superin- 
tending the labours of a man working 
in the walk. I purposely stopped for 
some time looking at them, and thus 
silently laid claim to the exercise of the 
gentleman's hospitality. At last he 
spoke to me, and said, ‘ This is a fine 
warm day.’ To which I replied. ‘ Yes, 
and your country is such a beautiful 
one, and this alley is so charming and 
so cool, that I could not resist its at- 
tractions on so hot a day as this.’ After 
some questions, as to what country I 
came from, and the like, he invited me 
in, to look at his garden. He was an 
Englishman; perhaps a clergyman, or 
perhaps a retired land agent. Our con- 
versation, however, always turned to 
the same point. He spoke of Germany, 
and I followed him. I replied to him 
as much as he chose to ask, still fre- 
quently attempted to turn the discourse 
towards Ireland. He, however, avoided 
every question of mine on that subject, 
and again started back to Germany. 
After some time, he offered me a glass 
of water and brandy. I accepted the 
invitation, not for the sake of the 
brandy, and much less for the sake of 
the water. When in the house, I asked 
him if he had been the day before in 
Athlone, and he said ‘Yes.’ ‘At the 
meeting ?’ I inquired ; but he answered 
in a haughty manner, that ‘he had not 
crossed the bridge.’ ‘ And yet,’ I re- 
marked, ‘it was well worth seeing. I 
have come’—I said this intentionally— 
‘a very great distance for the mere 
purpose of beholding it.’ My observa- 
tion had its due effect—the old gentle- 
man remained silent. Ina minute after- 
wards he said, ‘Sir, you do not take 
any thing.” I perfectly comprehended 
what his wishes were. He did not feel 
safe with a man who went riding about 
the country after O'Connell. I soon, 
however, conferred the favour upon him 
of swallowing off my glass, and taking 
my leave. I did not do so until I had 
made two or three attempts to fix him 
to my topic—Ireland ; but he constantly 
baffled all my attempts. He simply gave 
utterance to a ‘yes’ or a ‘no,’ and 
then darted off to the Rhine, to Cologne, 
or its cathedral. I often had, I must 
own, a hearty laugh at his expense, 
because of the evident terror and agony 
which my conversation cost him. I 
read some time afterwards in the news- 
papers, that French officers in disguise 
were going about the country, for the 
urpose of drilling the people in secret. 
n secret!!!—and I!—I suppose—I 
was taken by this honest gentleman to 
be one of those officers. 


“Having reached the covered walk 
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in front of the house, I remarked that 
the old gentleman despatched his ser- 
vant after me, as a sort of spy, and I 
determined to punish him for his sus- 
picions, by stopping his labourer for 
the purpose of entering into conversa- 
tion with him, and I therefore began to 
talk to him about the richness of the 
land, and the fineness of the weather, 
Meanwhile, the Englishman came post- 
haste to watch the telegraphic signs 
which the servant might display to 
him, and when I suddenly quitted the 
labourer, I could perceive my late host 
run in full speed towards him, for the 
purpose of learning what I had been 
saying. At least such was the inference 
I drew from his attitudes and manner, 
as seen by me from a distance.” 


Now, it would be very difficult, 
within the limits of so pointless an 
anecdote, to have included more ab- 
surdity, ignorance, and vulgarity than 
we find here. First, he obtrudes 
himself on, or as he phrases it, silently 
lays claim to, a gentleman’s hospi- 
tality—he is invited to visit his garden, 
and admitted into his house. ‘ The 
Englishman, or clergyman, or retired 
land agent” —shrewd guesses all these! 
—will not speak of Ireland with his 
unknown guest. Why, in heaven’s 
name, should he? Of what interest 
or advantage to him to hear the last 
opinions of a Hamburg or Frankfort 
bagman on repeal? If the man have 
any information, it would be of the 
land he came from ; he might possibly 
tell the latest changes going forward 
in the Prussian league, or what success 
attended the experiment of fostering 
a manufacturing interest beyond the 
Rhine. But of Ireland, and its tangled 
webof difficulties, how could he possibly 
know anything? No, his host with a 
politeness which the German has not 
taste to appreciate, prefers designedly 
a topic more suited to his knowledge 
and acquirements. 

As to the old gentleman’s fears that 
Mr. Venedey was a dangerous politi- 
cal character, let our German tourist 
rest assured, that he who resides in 
our provinces is too much “ acclimé” to 
more pressing dangers, to be frightened 
by a passing visit from any wandering 
German, albeit, he wore a fierce 
beard and moustachoes. If “the old 
gentleman” was alarmed, the cause 
was assuredly far different, and par- 
took of that anxiety which a careful 
householder will occasionally manifest 
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for the safety of his spoons and forks, 
when he had admitted one of ques- 
tionable appearance into their neigh- 
bourhood. On his return to his lodg- 
ings, which are in a tradesman’s 
housey with whose family he is pro 
tempore domesticated, he enters into 
a conversation on Ireland, which 
happily, this time, the host shows no 
disinclination to discuss with him. Re- 
peal and its followers—the certain 
victory of both—form the staple of 
their converse, when Mr. Venedey in- 
uires concerning the prospects of “the 
hurch” among them. 


“We then spoke of the clergy, and he 
exultingly told me, that all the Catholic 
priests were now well-clothed and well- 
fed. I asked who paid them, and he 
answered with pride, ‘ We—the peo- 
ple!’ He told me that a christening 
cost a poor man half-a-crown, and a 
rich man ten shillings, and so on with 
other services of the church. This 
seemed to me to be burdensome upon 
the people ; and I observed, that ‘ else- 
where it was differently arranged—that 
the —a were the servants of the 
state, and as such, paid by the state.’ 
He, however, replied, ‘ That has often 
been spoken of amongst us; but we 
will have an independent clergy. If 
they were paid by the government, so 
must they fall under the ,influence of a 
Protestant government; and that must 
not be—it is a thing to which we never 
will give our consent.’ ” 


It is not often that we could extract 
anything like a fact from the volume ; 
but here we are enabled to excavate 
one from the general rubbish that 
surrounds it. 

The disinclination of the popish 
priest to receive a government stipend 
is not based, as many suppose, on the 
thraldom such a system would enforce. 
That dread might affect the laity of 
their persuasion naturally enough. 
They might with good reason suspect 
that their clergy once paid by the 
state, would acknowledge a certain 
subjection to the will and obedience to 
the counsels of their paymasters. The 
real objection to accept a salaried re- 
muneration, is the fact, that no sum 
any parliament would or could grant, 
could possibly recompense the parish 
priest for the dues and fees he must 
surrender in consequence. What mi- 
nister (all Whig though he should 
be, and disposed to go any length with 


a Romish alliance) could come down 
with a proposition to pay these pa- 
rochial clergy a rate of salary, double, 
triple, aye, in many instances, quadru- 
ple, what the clergyman of the estab- 
lished Church receives in the same 
parish. We could name several instances 
of this within our actual knowledge. 
From the lips of priests themselves 
we have received information as to 
their incomes, which represent them 
as more than double the sum originally 
suggested by Lord Francis Egerton 
for their remuneration by the state. 

Many persons, and with some rea- 
son, suppose, that had the clergy been 
paid by the state, some years back, 
say at the time of granting the “ eman- 
cipation,” that the tie which binds 
them to the people, would have been 
considerably relaxed. The privileges 
accorded to the laity had opened new 
fields for their labours and ambitions. 
Concessions to the clergy would also 
have withdrawn them from the old 
ground of contest; and it is not im- 
possible that both parties, retreating 
within the limits of their own immedi- 
ate lines of duty, would have gradually 
deserted that common ground of at- 
tack, whence, with united force, they 
have assailed the government and con- 
stitution of Great Britain. 

With whatever truth such a calcu- 
lation may be entertained, one thing 
is certain, the time has passed for such 
a measure. It would neither be re- 
ceived as a boon, nor an act of justice, 
but regarded as a bribe, or looked on 
as one more of those daily concessions 
yielded to their own clamorous agita- 
tion, and extorted, not, from the will, 
but the weakness of England. This 
is not the fitting place to dwell on the 
practicability of a scheme, which we 
believe to be most ill-advised and 
dangerous ; but it would not be diffi- 
cult to show that the proposers of the 

lan have evinced the most wonderful 
ignorance of the state of society and 
the tone of feeling and thinking among 
those for whom the legislation is in- 
tended, not to point out the many 
obstacles—to use a safe word—which 
should oppose the allocation of a grant 
to a body, whose members extend 
through so many different orders and 
classes of persons, that, what with the 
tribes of monks and friars, Jesuits 
and Propagandists, the sum would 
mak up an army of ecclesiastics, 
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sufficient to terrify the most liberal 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
ealled upon to include them in his pay 
list. 

But to our tourist. On his return 
from the Athlone meeting, 


** We passed the Catholic College of 
Maynooth, devoted to the instruction 
of the Irish clergy. Further on the 
guard directed my attention to another 
institution, for ‘the sons of the clergy,’ 
and I found that I gave great offence 
by the question, whether that was a 
Catholic or Protestant establishment ? 
It was only in the angry countenance 
of the guard that I first learned what 
an awfully sad blunder I had made; he 
became less friendly towards me from 
that moment, and I almost feared that 
he regarded me as little better than a 
Turk.” 


The ignorance of this question, is 
not its only recommendation. The pas- 
sage displays most remarkably a strong 
trait in the writer's character—his de- 
sire to arraign England on every pos- 
sible and, as it is here shown, impos- 
sible occasion. He asks if the insti- 
tution for the clergy’ sons be a Ca- 
tholic or Protestant establishment, 
expecting that the wey will enable 
him to hold forth, for three pages at 
least, of accusation against the go- 
vernment, whose preferences are felt 
in every fibre of the state. He was 
preparing himself to hark in, with the 
grand cry of “Justice for Ireland,” 
where, only the youth of one persua- 
sion are recognised or regarded ; and 
in his noble ardour he forgets the fact 
that his question implies an absurdity. 

By what flattery he concludes that 
he was regarded as a Turk, we cannot 
clearly conceive. For ourselves we 
should ask no other evidence than this 
imple story, to acknowledge him, for 
what he is—a Romanist of Rhenish 
Prussia! 

But we must not leave him for a 
moment.’ Such a travelling compa- 
nion is not an every-day affair in this 
dreary world of ours. Hear him at 
Dublin :— 


“I had been recommended to stop at 
the Imperial Hotel, which is opposite 
the Post Office in Dublin; and I found 
there that the arrangements were in the 
English manner, and the attendants, 
for the most part, English also. I ad- 
vise every one who considers as indis- 
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pensible a good bed, a well-served 
table, neat bed-rooms, and perfect Eng: 
lish cleanliness, to betake himself to 
this hotel. Any one, on the other hand, 
who pays a visit to Ireland for the pur. 

ose of becoming acquainted with the 
Trish, I recommend to seek for enter. 
tainment elsewhere.” 


Call you this backing your friends, 
Herr Venedey? Be these your honied 
words for “ the glorious specimens of 
human nature.” Are neat bed-rooms 
and cleanliness so essentially anti-na- 
tional, that he who studies Ireland 
must eschew either? Must any one 
desirous of becoming acquainted with 
the Irish, desert the quarter where the 
proprieties of life are to be found, 
bid adieu to the blessings of decency 
and decorum, and follow our author 
into lodgings at “six shillings a week ?” 
No, no. This we cannot, will not 
endure. Francis-street and the Cross 
Poddle, classical though they be, are 
not our truest types as a people. The 
Liberties of Dublin deserve this title, 
for there license is unbounded ; but 
we protest against the truthfulness of 
a national picture in which rags and 
repealers are to occupy the fore- 
ground, and filth, wretchedness, and 
misery to fill up the distance. 

But Mr. Venedey is in a compli- 
mentary mood; for in a few minutes 
after, when speaking of Kingstown, 
he remarks: —‘ The sea air and 
sea view reminded me of my dear 
friends in Havre.” What analogy 
there ‘can exist between the bay of 
Dublin, with its bold headlands, and 
tall mountain background, and the low 
lying coast of Havre, marked by hum- 
mocks and sand hills, we cannot clearly 
oa Perhaps it may be, that 

oth were described by Mr. Venedey. 
We know of a parallel case. A very 
distinguished Irish prelate was some 
time since overtaken on the road by 
one of the clergy of his diocese, who 
drew up at the window of the bishop's 
carriage to pay his respects. 

«Mr. G »” said the diocesan, 
you remind me strikingly of the 
great Paley.” 

“My lord,” replied the rector, 
you do me too much honour. I 
really feel ashamed.” 

* Quite true, Mr. G is 
bring him most forcibly to my mind.” 

“Your lordship’s remark is too 
great flattery; but I confess I have 
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had a taste for the same class of 
studies. —I have——” 

«“ No, no—not that, not that; but 
Paley always rode a broken-winded 
old grey horse like yours.” 

Mr. Venedey’s taste for compari- 
sons stops not here; for we find him 
instituting one soon after between the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant modes 
of worship—need we say with advan- 
tage on which side. 


‘The divine service here was more 
sacred and more solemn than I had ob- 
served it elsewhere, It was simple— 
the singing at the high mass was not 
indifferent ; but that which gave the 
peculiar character of solemnity to the 
entire, was, the conduct, the bearing of 
the congregation. If there was a dis- 
tinction made at the entrance in the 
church, there was no such difference, in 
this respect, to be found in its interior. 
In Germany one may be seen leaning 
against a pillar in the church, another 
lolling on abench; in Paris, the grand 
dames and opera ladies repose on satin 
covered stools, and the dandies stand 
and quiz them in the aisles; but in 
Dublin there prevails the strictest, the 
most uniform discipline. All are at- 
tentive to the bell, and when its first 
tinkling sounds are heard, every knee, 
without distinction, bends in reverence, 
whether it rests upon a wooden flooring, 
a carpetted board, or the hard stone. 
There was piety, there was true reli- 
gion in the leaks of all; and I could 
not but think of the early days of my 
boyhood, when the ardour of faith filled 
my breast also, and hours of holiness 
were passed by me in the cathedral of 
Cologne. The people around me prayed 
aloud—so loudly, that I could hear dis- 
tinctly what they said in their prayers 
on my right hand and on my left, and 
then when it came to the most solemn 
part of the mass—when the consecra- 
tion was completed, and the priest 
raised the sacrament in his hand, I 
could hear the poor people near me 
strike themselves on the breasts with 
such force that the blows re-echoed 
through the church. 


** Upon leaving the Metropolitan Ca- 
tholic Church, I passed by the Protes- 
tant place of worship in the same street, 
and perceived on the gate a large post- 
ing bill that announced the consecra- 
tion of ‘the Sailors’ Church” at Kings- 
town by the Archbishop so-and-so. It 
was a charming day, and as I had no- 
thing better to do, I resolved to include 
myself in that general invitation to the 
ceremony, which this advertisement to 
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the public presented. As accident 
wool have it, I travelled in the same 
railway train to Kingstown with the 
archbishop, and being utterly ignorant 
where the church lay, I followed him 
and his attendants as my guides. It so 
happened then that, without perceiving 
it, Lfound myself at the church. It ig 
a very fine, very proud, it might almost 
be termed haughty looking building, 
with its front facing the sea: pars se- 
quitur suum principale. The church 
was consecrated before it was com- 
leted! This, however, is the custom 
in Ireland with almost every thing, 

They are all but half-finished, half. 
ready—houses, church, parliament, and 
stockings! It astonished me to find 
that the Protestant clergy could in any 
one thing think or act like the Irish; 
for I had fancied they were in all mat- 
ters half-English. he consecration 
presented an amazingly sorry contrast 
to the high mass at which I had been 
present but a short time before. De- 
spite of the placards and the advertise- 
ments—despite of this being an extra- 
ordinary solemnity—despite even of one 
archbishop and two bishops to boot, 
the church was but thinly attended. 
Ihad not the slightest doubt, even for 
a moment, in the piety of i good 
Protestant present: but still I could 
not perceive here that warmth of de- 
votion which was perceptible in the 
other ; or if there were any such thing, 
it certainly (as far at least as I was 
concerned) was not epidemical. The 
great rectoreal mansion, with its ap- 
— e, the church had perhaps but 

rought too strongly to my mind the 
reflection on this fact—that the Protes- 
tant Church in Ireland is but a specu- 
lation on the purse of the Catholics. 
The recollection of the big house of his 
new reverence, or olen of the 
bloated villa of the rector of Kings- 
town, or mayhap of one of those be- 
longing tothe Lord Bishop of Dublin, 
had prejudiced me against the entire 
thing ; and this feeling of dislike arose 
to such a pitch, that I had to quit the 
place before the ceremonies were ended, 
for the thought that possessed my mind, 
and that by no exertion I could shake 
away from me, seemed to me a sort of 
profanation of that devotion, which 
might be thought to be spread around 
me, 


With the piece of description in the 
first of these two extracts we will not 
meddle. Itis unquestionably no affair 
of ours, if our German so under- 
stood religious feeling as to conceive 
it typified by “being attentive to the 
bell,” or “striking themselves with such 
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force that the blows re-echoed through 
the church.” Our business lies rather 
with the last. It is needless to tell 
many of our readers that this “ very 
fine,” “‘ very proud,” “ haughty-looking 
building” described, has no existence 
out of this volume. The church of 
Dalkey is a simple, unpretending 
edifice—a very marked contrast indeed 
with the large and costly building al- 
luded to, in the preceding passage. 
That the ceremony of consecration 
presented a strong contrast with the 
high mass is more true than surpris- 
ing. In one case there was no spec+ 
tacle—neither smoke nor vestments— 
no gilded altars—no tapered shrine— 
no imposing gesture to awe and im- 
press the minds of superstitious igno- 
rance. If Mr. Venedey looked for 
these, he had reason to be disappointed. 
“The great rectoreal mansion,” “ the 
big house of hisreverence,” “the bloated 
villa of the old rector of Kingstown,” 
&c., are all creatures of German ima- 
gination—as unreal, but not so poeti- 
cal, as the fancies of others of his 
countrymen. They have not a par- 
ticle of truth to stand upon. There 
is neither rectoreal mansion nor rec- 
tor, but a very humbly remunerated 
minister. The “bloated villa” is not to 
be found either ; and, in a word, the 
whole passage is a ‘tissue of miserable 
calumny, which only needs to be 
quoted, to be exposed and ridiculed. 
Such contemptible sneers as these 
only expose the scoffer to the derision 
of all men of intelligence and right 
thinking. The ignorance which dic- 
tates them, is no palliative to their 
venom. With men of quick talents 
and shrewd perceptions, misapprehen- 
sions will occasionally engender the 
warmth of unjust attack ; but when 
these qualities exist not, it is difficult 
to pardon the plodding and stupid 
assailant, impelled only by the weight 
of his own dullness, and the malevo- 
lent spirit which is the accompani- 
ment. We follow him to scenes far 
more congenial to his powers of de- 
scription and enjoyment—the repeal 
meeting at Dundalk. The pageant is 
here pompously set forth. We have 
the green boughs and the temperance 
bands—the banners and _ triumphal 
arches—the oil paintings and inscrip- 
tions, one of which he transcribes .— 


“ Ireland's Moses, who crushes our foes, 
You are welcome to Dundalk.” 














Quere.—Should it not run— 
* Ireland's Moses, who crushes our foeses ?” 
Mr. O’ Connell arrives :— 


‘** Before him marched the different 
bands of the teetotallers—some on foot, 
some in large vans. They made a most 
awful noise, for they all played at the 
same time, and each of them a different 
tune. The first band played ‘God 
Save the Queen;’ the second, with re- 
spect be it mentioned, ‘the Garland 
of Love;’ and the third rattled away 
with the force, the rapidity, and the mo- 
notony of the clapper of a mill, the con- 
stantly-repeated ‘ Patrick’s Day in the 
Morning.’ The procession stopped for 
some time before my window; and it 
may well be fancied what a gratification 
it must have been to have these three 
different pieces of music cumulated into 
one! I heard the three pieces after- 
wards played separately; and, alas! I 
must own that so bad were they in de- 
tail, that I preferred the triplicated 
tune of ‘ God Save the Queen, the Gar- 
land, and Patrick’s Day,’ to any one 
of them separated from the rest, z. e. 


as it was given by the bands of Dun- 
dalk. ” 


This is very severe, Herr Venedey, 
and for a German too—a knock-down 
blow to our national taste for music. 

There is no necessity to inflict on 
our readers the fifty-times told tale of 
a repeal meeting. There were the 
mob, around the platform and the mob 
upon it; the same class of oratory, 
half menace, half cowardice; the 
rebel’s cry and the lawyer’s subtlety ; 
the fawning flattery, and the sickly 
cant of an affected loyalty, were all 
marshalled forth at Dundalk, as at 
Athlone, and elsewhere. The strolling 
company appeared in their tattered 
and dirty finery, to play the one drama 
they had learned.—There was no need 
for novelty in either the piece or the 
performers. 

We have directed attention to this 
part of the volume for a different 
cause than to convey such a descrip- 
tion. We would point out to our 
readers how thoroughly the author 
here exhibits the species of ‘ cram- 
ming,” as it is not inaptly termed, 
he had been subjected to by his repeal 
friends. He talks of the northerns, 

as differing in habit and mode of 
thinking from the men of the south, he 
attributes Mr. O’Connell’s more busi- 
ness-like speech to certain qualities in 
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his good sense and prudence in his 
auditory. He dwells much on the 
distinctive traits of the people of this 

t of Ireland, and in a manner that 
shows the reflections were another’s— 
the mistakes only were his own. And 
here we can perceive the first gem of 
that “infused knowledge,” which ex- 
pands as we proceed, and finally oc- 
cupies almost the entire latter part 
of his book. 

Far be it from us to say, that we do 
not more relish those observations on 
Ireland—which, however one-sided and 
partial, have their origin in some ac- 
quaintance with the country—than the 
crude absurdities of a very indifferent 
observer and worse describer than 
Mr. Venedey ; but let us have them 
under their real colours—let them not 
sail under a neutral flag, or one that 
assumes to be such. 

Let us have them avowed and ac- 
knowledged ; but above all, let us have 
them divested of those blunders which 
no native could possibly be guilty of. 
Occasionally, however, he obtains a 
“day rule” for truth, and it would be 
ungenerous not to quote him where 
such an opportunity presents itself. 
It is thus he describes a Dublin repeal 
assembly :— 


“ A few days afterwards,I was present 
at a public meeting of the association. 
I arrived pretty early, and yet found 
that there was scarcely a place unoc- 
cupied. The persons, however, that I 
saw, made a still more unpleasant im- 
pression upon me than the arrangement 
of the place itself had done. The re- 
served seats were, for the most part, 
occupied with workmen, with persons 
belonging to the lowest rank of the 
middle class, a few priests, and a few 
journalists ; ‘the public,’ that is those 
who filled up that portion of the room 
which was not reserved, were of a de- 
scription such as I have never before 
seen collected together in a public assem- 
bly. In Paris, that is, in the little 
theatres in the Boulevards, want and 
misery may be seen together ; but here, 
in the assoctation, there were not a few 
who certainly must have begged the 
shilling which they paid for admission. 
As Iwas not able to choose my own 





*«T have given this passage precisely as Herr Venedey has penned it, and I can- 
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place, I had, of a necessity, to take one 
near to that occupied by the democracy. 
My néxt neighbour, who sat on the 
railing which separated the respectable 
members of the society from the plebians, 
had on a dress through which his bare 
skin might be seen in many places. They 
were a truly tattered, ragged, dirty set 
of creatures, worthy alone of the pencil 
of Callot; besides these, there were 
amongst ‘the public,’ regular idlers, 
workmen, and peasants. ‘ The ladies’ 
were of a class not much different, and 
possessed the privilege of sitting all to- 
gether, without the slightest distinction 
being made between the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor,”* 


To the rough truthfulness of this 
sketch, we can unhesitatingly bear wit- 
ness. A more filthy and unwashed 
mob we never beheld. The appear- 
ance of want, squalor, and raggedness, 
when congregated in the open street, 
fails to impress the beholder with the 
same amount of disgust such an as- 
sembly inspires within doors. There 
seems ever something incongruous and 
unnatural in the gathering together of 
these unseemly elements within the 
walls of a house. The open air, the 
space, the free winds of heaven divest 
them of many of the qualities which, in 
the close confinement of a room, do 
not augment the pleasure of their 
companionship. It is, however, by 
such agents as these, by appeals to such 
audiences, by the terrors of their num- 
bers, and the threats of their power, 
that the government of the greatest 
nation the world ever saw, is, at this 
very moment, condemned to a course of 
policy, which is gradually alienating 
the affections and loosening the at- 
tachments of the warmest friends of 
English connexion. 

It is among uneducated, unthinking, 
unreflecting classes of the people, the 
repeal cause finds its adherents. After 
Mr. O’Connell himself, and the few 
followers of his house and fortune, 
repeal has no footing within the doors 
of any man of education or condition. 
We speak not of the priests, because, 
in the first place, drawn from the very 
humblest ranks in life, they inherit the 






not avoid remarking that it is one in which he appears to have indulged in great ex- 
aggeration. Perhaps he was in bad spirits the day he visited the association, or that 
he was so much crushed he could only see those immediately near him. Whatever 
may have been the cause, he is here certainly not accurate.” [ Note by the Translator.] 
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oo and habits of their class— 
aynooth but gives its lacquer of po- 
pery as a polish for the native bigotry 
of the peasant; and, secondly, they 
are working out, in this course of 
agitation, the one grand object of their 
hopes, the aggrandisement of their 
church, 

These men work with Mr. O’Con- 
nell, and he with them; each knows 
well his own sphere of influence and 
power. They are virtually the legis- 
lative and executive of Irish agitation, 
and to the wide-spread power of the 
Romish clergy, is owing that combined 
action of the repeal party which is, at 
once, the secret of their power and 
the source of their present tranquillity. 
It would neither suit the priest nor 
the Liberator to appeal to arms. The 
drum-head court-martial would be a 
more awkward tribunal, than even a 
Queen’s Bench ; and whatever the fate 
of the multitude, that of the leaders 
would be pretty certain. Everything 
a rebellion could give, continued agi- 
tation will give. The menace of re- 
peal is the game to extort concessions, 
or measures of justice, as they are 
termed, which had never been con- 
ceded, except in the idle hope of satis- 
fying those, who are candid enough to 
assert, they will not be contented. 
Each change of ministry affords a 
new opportunity for pressing demands, 
which include a strong parliamentary 
support, and parties are often so nearly 
balanced, that their alliance is doubly 
valuable. 

The most amusing portion of Mr. 
Venedey’s book, is that which gives an 
account of Mr. O’Connell as seen at 
home, and among the members of his 
family. There is, to be sure, nothing 
striking or remarkable in the narra- 
tion ; but every thing it contains, illus- 
trates what we have heard frequently 
from others—that in all the relations 
of social life, Mr. O’ Connell is seen to 
the greatest advantage ; that he is a 
most kind and affectionate parent, and 
enjoys the unbounded attachment of 
his children. A little féte, given on 
his birthday, at Kingstown, displays 
the Liberator in a character of easy 
and familiar enjoyment, which we wish 
sincerely for his own and his country’s 
sake had possessed stronger charms 
for his mind than the ruinous course 
of agitation he has pursued for years 
past. 
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Herr Venedey is not altogether dis- 
creet in these revelations of what took 
place among a party, to which he was 
evidently admitted in all the confidence 
of friendship ; but the habit of our 
day—a most unwarrantable one—has 
sanctioned, to a great extent, these 
breaches of social intercourse ; and, 
on the whole, he is far less culpable 
than many others we could name. 

The chapter which follows, is de- 
voted to an account of the Irish news. 
papers, in which we find nothing suffi. 
ciently interesting to extract or com- 
ment on. In the succeeding one he is 
tartly reproved by his translator for 
asserting, that each of the spiritual 
administrations of the Romish Church 
has its appointed price—a fact which 
very little intimacy with the people 
will satisfy any man as to the truth of, 
in practice, whatever may be written 
or asserted theoretically on the matter, 
In the same page, he is commented on 
in a foot-note, for mentioning that the 
priests were recruited from the very 
humblest walks of the people. It 
is a new thing to hear any denial of 
the fact, known, as it is, to every one 
in the country. To quote a long list 
of their classical acquirements as an 
evidence of their station, is a mere 
absurdity. The hedge-schools of 
Kerry turned out many respectable 
Latinists, and yet we never heard they 
were remarkable for aristocratic ha- 
bits. Neither will a “certificate of 
baptism” be regarded as strong evi- 
dence of their belonging to the higher 
classes of society. Let any man visit 
Maynooth, and as he walks the corri- 
dors and lecture-rooms of that semi- 
nary, bestow but a passing glance at 
the students preparing for the priest- 
hood, and certainly=he will not need 
much of Lavyater’s science, to enable 
him to assert, that they belong to a 
rank very many degrees below that of 
the middle classes. To this very cir- 
cumstanee, to the position occupied by 
men thus born and bred, to the ano- 
malous situation of an educated body 
excluded by inferiority of culture and 
breeding from the society of, what 
should be, their equals, is owing the 
greatest share of that animosity to the 
gentry of this country,’so markedly 
exhibited by the priesthood. 

Where the priest was not only a 
man of learning, but an accomplished 
gentleman, as most of those educated 
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in foreign seminaries were—his posi- 
tion in society withdrew him from 
those scnes of rancorous agitation, 
which, a the present day, are inva- 
riably conducted under their leader- 
ship. An alliance with men of rank, 
respectability, and character, was of 
more moment to him, than the com- 
panionship of a greasy rabble, although 
marching with all the pomp and 
circumstance of ragged banners, and 
the crashing discord of a temperance 
band. e 

Mr. Venedey opens his “ Book the 
second” with an expression of surprize, 
that absenteeism can exist in Ireland : 
might it not have occurred to him 
that if the country be anything like 
what he has been hitherto describing, 
such a circumstance need not be so 
very wonderful. 

There are, in every country, men 
who will prefer ease and enjoyment to 
a life of struggle and contention— 
there are abundance of people to be 
found, who, tired of a never-ending 
warfare—sick of anarchy—worn out 
and exhausted with a social state 
composed of bitterness and ill-feeling, 
will ultimately select a residence in a 
foreign country, where, if the govern- 
ment be more arbitrary, its subjects, 
at least, are less exacting. 

It is no intention of ours to palliate, 
far less defend those, who, seeking the 
indulgence of their own desires, desert 
acountry anda cause to which they 
are morally bound to adhere. The 
demagogue and the priest would not 
now control the elections in so many 
Irish counties, if they, whose duty it 
is to stand sentinel at their posts##had 
not left the people, who would natu- 
rally regard and respect them, to the 
low machinations of knavish advisers. 

To the state of things induced by 
these causes, may be traced more than 
half the evils of the land. Property, 
divested of its prestige, in all that 
regards kindly intercourse and friendly 
protection, now merely represents a 
certain amount of wealth, wrung from 
the hard hands of peasants. The 
thousand ties that would connect the 
landlord and the tenant are snapped by 
absenteeism. The affections that would 
turn instinctively to the great house, 
if inhabited by one able azd willing to 
be a friend and an adviser, now stop 
short at the “‘ aggregate meeting,” or 
are turned into sentiments of hate and 
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detestation, at the bidding of some 
rebel orator. 

Weill do they know the fact—who, 
usurping the influence which property 
should possess, have collected into their 
own hands the whole popular power of 
the country! 

But, we are forgetting the Herr 
Venedey. After another tirade, most 
justly merited, on temperance bands, 
he thus discourseth of our national 
dance, the “ gick,” as they call it:— 


** It was here, that, for the first time, 
I saw the gick, (jig,) for thus I believe 
it is that the name of the Irish national 
dance is written. It is rather a remark- 
able one, and resembles in some respects 
the national dance of the Savoyards, as 
I have seen it at the barriers of Paris, 
A male and a female dancer, in the 
absence of two male and two female 
dancers, take their places opposite to 
each other. The music then plays a 
piece, consisting at the most of four 
bars, and that is unceasingly repeated. 
The dancers then trip, spring, turn, 
and change places in time with the 
music, and so they go on perpetually, 
until they are at length tired out. Of 
all the national dances that I have ever 
seen, the jig is, from its rudeness and 
uncouthness, the most like to a dance 
of puppets. There is in it none of 
those attractive, artistical windings and 
turnings to be found in the German 
waltz; none of the coquettish move- 
ments of the French dances; nothing 
of the sober, methodical unity of the 
English. ‘There is nothing at all of any 
one of these; there is nothing but hop- 
ping, tripping, shaking, as if they would 
shake their very legs off, and then wea- 
riness, in the jig. St. Vitus’s dance 
seems to have been the model on which 
it has been formed. It is bad—very 
bad indeed, but it is to be hoped it will 
in time be better. There lies more of 
character and substance in the manner 
that a people dance than is generally 
supposed ; and when I call to mind that 
the Irish do not dance, two and two, 
and hand in hand, firmly united with 
each other, so do I feel inclined to say, 
‘that is the reason they are under the 
yoke of the stranger—why will they not 
dance better 2’ 

** As to you but at this moment 
a cripple is playing a jig under my win- 
dow, and for the last half-hour 1 have 
heard nothing but the four bars— 
‘ Tirelireliretire!’ 'There is no enduring 
it; both the dancing and the music are 
genuine remnants of barbarism. 

*‘ And yet, I have witnessed some- 
thing worse than all this—I have seen 
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two men dancing a jig with one ano- 
ther ; and in another place I observed a 
man dancing with an old woman, and 
permitting her to pay the musician. 

**In the evening I had to go to my 
friend R . [had to hasten off from 
my sight-seeing, and could only spare 
time to carry with me this maxim of 
yepend wisdom:—‘ Why do not the 
rish dance better? or at all events, 
why not dance differently from the man- 
ner they have hitherto done?’” 


It is, after all, a great happiness to 
reflect that, after so many years of 
bondage, we have preserved, through 
every vicissitude of our fortune, these 
emblems of our nationality, the jig 
and the jaunting-car—for, whether 
vis a vis, or dos a dos, Mr. Venedey 
assures us, we are intensely Irish still. 
“ There lies more of character and sub- 
stance in the manner that a people 
dance, than is generally supposed.” 

This is, doubtless, a profound re- 
mark, and we only regret that he has 
not worked out its solution more 
clearly for us—does he mean, per- 
chance—that the monotonous tramp 
of the jig signifies the never-ceasing, 
ever-restless agitation that torments 
us. That the persistance with which 
a particular spot is maintained, indi- 
cates the firm resolve to hold our 
ground—that the shuffling steps, and 
sliding paces, denote the sly arts by 
which we would approach our object— 
and the hurrah! at the close—that 
grand outbreak, which more than once, 
we have used as the finale to our long- 
meditated plans for freedom. 

*¢ Hopping,” “ tripping,” “ shaking,” 
hopping over the law and its trammels, 
tripping up the rights of property— 
shaking the government—and then 
«¢ weariness” — what weariness, indeed ! 
for all who look on, and behold a 
country, eminently favoured by for- 
tune, ruined and impoverished by 
mock patriots, and mercenary adven- 
turers. 

You are right, after all, Herr 
Venedey—the whole thing is a jig, and 
it only remains to be seen, who must 
pay the piper. 

But, such is the tenor of the book 
throughout—abounding in blunders, 
and absurdities—and when endeavour- 
ing to prop a cause, casting obloquy 
upon its supporters. Hear him again 
at p. 256: “ The people, at Newry, 
looked Jrish in many respects, nor did 
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they present acleaner appearance than 
the lower classes in Dublin.” 

A little further on, alluding to the 
poverty-struck air of the town, he 
adds: “ The dwellers in the towns 
are, generally speaking, Catholics—the 
farmers, on the other hand, are all 
Protestants. The Catholics are the 
miserable remains of the old inhabi- 
tants, who have been despoiled of their 
goods and lands.” 

Now, probably, there never were 
composed, in so few words, more out- 
nageous and ridiculous falsehoods than 
we find here—and yet, such a repre- 
sentation of Ireland will be read by 
foreigners, and some will be infatuated 
enough to put trust init. As to the 
effect of these statements here, or in 
England, we can well afford to leave 
them to the derision of whoever may 
meet them. 

We have room but for one more 
extract—but we cannot omit giving a 
specimen of Mr. Venedey, when mov- 
ing in a different sphere from any we 
have hitherto found him. Provided 
with a letter of introduction to Lord 
Roden, our traveller hastens to Tolly- 
more Park, and being desirous of visit- 
ing the grounds, before paying his 
respects to their owner, he enters the 
demesne. 

He expatiates in most rapturous 
phraseology over the sylvan beauties of 
this famed spot, with only the one 
alloying feeling in his mind—this 
* belongs to an anti-repealer.” The 
river, however, that runs through the 
grounds, excites his wrath, because it 
permits itself to be walled in, and 
confined, within the precincts of a 
demé@sne, to which any stranger has 
access, by writing his name in a book. 
This ceremony afflicts the Herr consi- 
derably, and he must have been led to 
place more value on his autograph, 
than we should suspect, from his un- 
willingness to part with it. 


“LT could not but think of my father- 
land—I could not but here be reminded 
of the Rhine, the Moselle, the Aar, the 
Acher, the Sieg, the Ocker, and all the 
great and little rivers of Germany. And 
as I thought of them, I cried out with 
joy, ‘They at least are free, and no 
man can force me to inscribe my name 
in his book, nor to ask his permission 
when I wish to look upon them, and in 
their beauties, learn to pray and to 
adore the great and good God who has 
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created them for the happiness of all 
mankind.’ Yes, the rivers of Germany 
are free, and I cannot remember the 
name of one of them that man has dared 
to lay under lock and key.” 


What very excellent indignation he 
has lavished here. Weare not aware 
of any park in Germany of the 
character of Lord Roden’s; nor have 
we seen in any part of that country a 
single chateau, except belonging to 
royalty, whose grounds were worth 
walking through. The ceremonial of 
the visitor’s book is therefore needless 
there; and as to the confinement of 
that poor, imprisoned streamlet, it 
assuredly could not have happened in 
Germany, for the park itself had been 
fenceless there; the hand of cultiva- 
tion would not have left its impress on 
the varied beauties of ornamental sce- 
nery ; there would have been a wood 
without a path to tempt the loiterer, 
or a shady bench to rest the weary; 
and the proprietor, so far from resid- 
ing on the spot and bestowing the in- 
fluence of his example and the benefit 
of his fortune around him, would have 
been the whiskered attendant at the 
court of the sovereign, without a 
thought or care for the chateau or its 
grounds, beyond the fact of the num- 
ber of florins and groschen it might 
realise in his income. Mr. Venedey 
might wander into a hundred such 
“ parks” in his own country, without 
molestation or impediment ; and if the 
tangled brushwood did not arrest his 
steps, he might possibly walk half a 
mile in about two hours of time. But 
let us follow him: 


“Trang the bell—nobody answered; 
and superstitious as Jean Jacques, I was 
about adopting the impediment as an 
omen, and abandoning my undertaking. 
A feeling, however, that seldom leaves 
me, and has always prevented my re- 
treating from that which I have once 
resolved upon accomplishing, here gained 
the mastery. I rang again, and then so 
roughly, that the door was instantly 
opened, and I was shown into a parlour, 
and presented my letter, and then wait- 
ed patiently to let events take their 
course. All that I saw here was prince- 
ly, whilst there were many things to 
excite an anti-aristocratic feeling in one 
who was anti-English, Irish, and a de- 
mocrat. But these were feelings I 
struggled to conquer, for I was under 
the protection of the lares of the house 
in which I stood as a guest, and I would 


not, even in thought, offend against the 
Jaw of which I claimed the advantage. 

‘* The servant soon returned, and con- 
ducted me through kingly passages, 
halls, galleries, and gorgeous rooms, to 
Lord Roden’s study. An elderly gen- 
tleman was sitting there writing. A 
few minutes afterwards Lord Roden 
entered the room. He is a tall, stately- 
looking man, not destitute of an air of 
nobility, and with features expressive 
of much mildness and earnestness, 

“After a few general observations 
upon the object of my journey, he read 
to me the letter which had been sealed, 
that I gave to him, and by which I found 

r had written to him, 

hoping that he would give me a compre- 
hensive view of Irish affairs, &c. &c. 
Upon this his lordship commenced his 
examination of me, and a sufficiently 
strict one it was. He asked me first 
how long I had been in Ireland, and 
where I had been; and when he heard 
that I had passed the most of my time 
in Dublin, he inquired who it was that I 
had seen there. I answered, persons of 
different parties. ‘ Then who amongst 
these?’ That, I felt, was a question 
that went direct to the man, and I 
answered as plainly—‘ Amongst others, 
O'Connell.’ But as I said it in the 
German manner, O’Connéll, and not in 
the proper manner, O’Connéll, so he 
asked me the question a second time, 
and I gave the answer in the right tone. 
I saw that this had its effect. There 
was a slight pause. He then again asked 
—¥‘ And who else have youseen?’ I re- 
plied—‘ The editors of all the half and 
thoroughly liberal papers, a few Ca- 
tholic clergymen, several Protestant 
half-repealers, federalists, and scarcely 
one anti-repealer. It is my intention to 
see as much as I can of all parties. I 
have in the south studied repeal, and 
I now come to the north to balance, if I 
can, the account; but that which I am 
beyond all other things anxious to learn 
in the north is, how is it that the church 
and the landlords rebut the accusations 
of their opponents, and also how it is 
that they bear out and justify their own 
accusations against O'Connell and his 
adherents. I thought that your lord- 
ship could best direct me where I should 
seek for this information, and I pray 
you to tell me who there is in Belfast 
from whom I can procure it.” 


After some conversation, in which 
Mr. Venedey most amiably condescends 
to inform Lord Roden on many points 
of Irish politics, where previously his 
lordship was profoundly ignorant, and 
after alluding to the condition of the 
German peasantry, whose liberties are 
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so happily guarded, and whose privi- 
leges are so numerous—among others 
that of serving in the “ Landwehr” 
whether they will or no—he proceeds : 


** At the close of our conversation, 
Lord Roden asked me if I would not 
find some interest in visiting his tenants 
—I could remain the night in Tolly- 
more, and Captain H could accom- 
pany me the next morning in a visit 
amongst his farmers. Fearing that I 
should have to pay with my indepen- 
dence for accepting his hospitality, I 
answered that I had determined to pass 
the night in Newcastle; but that should 
not prevent me taking advantage of his 
offer, and see some of his tenants in 
company with Captain H His lord- 
ship inquired if [ would accept of any 
refreshment, and having answered in 
the affirmative, I was conducted into 
the dining-room. 

** Whilst his lordship did me the ho- 
nour to carve a piece of beef for me, 
an involuntarily smile rose to my lips, 
and I said to myself, never has the pau- 
vre Jacques been so grandly treated be- 
fore. But then again, rebuking myself, 
I said, what is there ridiculous in all 
this ; for am I not, after all, the duly 
appointed plenipotentiary of his ma- 
jesty, Public Opinion, accredited by his 
minister of foreign affairs, Herr Brock- 
haus of Leipzig.* And I do say it in 
perfect seriousness, however idle this 
notion may seem to others, that since 
Ihave become an author, and regard 
the due performance of my duties as 
such, a matter of high and sacred im- 
portance, I feel the grandest offices and 
the most exalted dignities so little su- 
perior to my own, that I dare, and 
proudly too, contrast my title and my 
patent any day with theirs. Iam the 
servant of that omnipotent monarch, 
Public Opinion, and I have the courage, 
whenever I think it in the wrong, boldly 
to oppose it, and therefore do I expect 
to be treated with befitting respect by 
the little and the great ones of this 
world, but more particularly by the 
great.” 


Is not this excellent? Does not 
every word of it mark the gradual 
changes in the man’s mind, who grew 
more courageous and self-assured as 
he sipped more Sherry, and bethought 
him, “I am writing a book, I am in- 
diting a volume, and however ashamed 
and abashed the pauvre Jacques feels 
now, his time is coming when he shall 
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speak of the great lord, and not to 
him. If ever a passage displayed the 
true animus of the penny-a-liner this 
is one. 

And here, however abruptly, let us 
leave him. The rest of the volume 
bears many traces of “ friendly oil.” 
His account of the “ Orangemen and 
their organization,” smacks too strong- 
ly of the Repeal cuisine to permit us to 
suppose he ever wrote a line of it. 
The old and oft-refuted assertions are 
repeated here, with all the petty cir- 
cumstances of detail your true O’Con- 
nellite deals in. We have the same 
omissions, exaggerations, and conceal- 
ments, as every one in Ireland is fami- 
liar with. 

We are sorry that such a volume as 
this should go forth in Germany ; for 
its fate and influence here we can 
afford to be tranquil—it will be little 
read, less esteemed. There, however, 
where its statements may not meet due 
refutation, it will doubtless persuade 
some that justice lies on the side of 
treason—moderation and right are the 
accompaniments of intolerance and 
aggression. Strong as England is, 
great as is her place among the nations, 
she cannot despise the public opinion 
of Europe, and therefore it behoves 
those who wish her well, to rebut such 
calumnies as these, even where their 
humble origin might guarantee their in- 
significance. Let us never forget that 
it is a worm destroys a three decker. 

We have included another title in 
our list, but really there is not a word 
to be said about the book itself; so 
miserable an instance of puerility and 
pretension we never met before. A 
mass of absurd, uninteresting legends ; 
a few washy descriptions of scenery ; 
a sprinkling of well-known names, et 
voila tout. Should the Vicomte be in- 
duced to push his reputation as a tou- 
rist further, he may re-publish the 
volume, with some changes of names, 
and call it Africa. It is indeed in one 
respect a literary curiosity, for how- 
ever we may find a Frenchman want- 
ing in the qualities of shrewd obser- 
vation, quickness, and candour, we 
rarely meet one totally devoid of esprit, 
and as wanting in wit as in wisdom. 

There is another work which we 
would include in the category, but 


* “The German publisher of Herr Venedey’s work.” 
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which scarcely merits a more ex- 
tended mention than we have given to 
the Vicomte D’Arlincourt. We mean 
«A Tour in Ireland, with medita- 
tions and reflections, by Doctor James 
Johnson.” Perhaps as the quintes- 
cence of a “ Twaddling Tourist,” he 
should have taken the “ pas” of his pre- 
decessors. Never within the limits 
of a single volume have we met a 
more lamentable instance of tiresome, 
maudlin, sickly sentiment, bad taste, 
incorrect views, and absurdity, than 
in this tour in Ireland. 

A well-disposed, kind-hearted, simple 
gentleman, as we fervently believe he 
may be, might have taken the relaxa- 
tion of a summer ramble through our 
lake and mountain scenery, without 
afflicting us in this wise. Our grie- 
vances, whatever they be, will find 
little alleviation in meaitations that re- 
semble ravings, or reflections that 
read like reveries. This, however, is 
not the worst. We could forgive 
mistakes and misconceptions — they 
are the staple of the land; we could 
pardon blundering inferences and 
wrong conclusions ; we could put up 
with old saws about our poverty, and 
indolence, and improvidence, and so 
on; but there is one thing we cannot 
endure, and that is, the lamentable 
efforts at drollery—the melancholy 
fun—the deplorable mirth of this vo- 
lume. This is an infliction too heavy 
for any ordinary endurance ; and our 
patience, we honestly confess, stands 
not the test. 

There is a species of jocose humour 
which essentially belongs to the medi- 
cal profession, and is eminently adapt- 
ed to the atmosphere of the sick 
room and the constitution of the pa- 
tient. It bears about the same pro- 
portion to real humour that barley 
water or oatenmeal gruel do to cham- 
paigne and turtle; but in its weak in- 
sipidity lies its security. It is neither 
provocative nor stimulant; it will not 
warm the blood nor chafe the spirit ; 
and, in fact, suits well the sickly na- 
tures of those who may smile, but not 
laugh—who may taste, but must never 
enjoy. Such is the whole of the book 
from beginning to end. It smacks of 
low diet and _ half-closed curtains. 
There is not one vigorous, healthy line 
from cover to cover. 

Tropes, figures, and allegories (on 
the banks of the Nile) dance through 
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his pages with a mazy confusion very 
dificult to follow; and in fact, it is 
only by submitting to an ordeal few 
will encounter, namely, a patient pe- 
rusal of half the volume, that the 
mystery of the style can be penetrated, 
and even a guess hazarded where the 
book is serious, and where jocose. 

What will the reader think of the 
following sketch of the arch agitator 
and his motives ? 


‘Yet there was one personage on 
*Change, who appeared to be selling 
and sowing his tares to considerable 
advemtage. He was a portly, or rather 
corpulent figure, somewhat stricken in 
years, but very little the worse for 
wear, having a countenance beaming 
with arch humour, and exhibiting in 
his speech no small share of fluent elo- 
quence and great earnestness. He was 
receiving remittances and money-orders 
from all parts of the country for his 
repeal-seed; and, to say the truth, 
George Robins could not more forcibly 
and poetically paint the beauties of an 
estate under the hammer, than did this 
tare-merchant ewbellish and magnify 
the rich harvests of ‘corn, wine, and 
oil,’ free from rent, tithes, and taxes, 
that were to result from the culture of 
his repeal seed. 

‘* Here the farmer-general read a let- 
ter that he had received from Fieschi 
Cloots, a sansculotte member of the 
Anti-monarchical Association of Paris, 
transmitting therewith a sample of 
grain, which he called ‘regicide dye,’ 
and which he strongly recommended 
the Irish farmer to mix with the repeal- 
seed, as likely to render the crop more 
vigorous. He also offered his personal 
assistance in sowing the mixture upon 
Irish soil. He enclosed a five-franc 
piece, which the Gallic Association sub- 
scribed as a mark of their sympathy in 
the cause of the Hibernian repeal far- 
mers. The farmer-general observed 
that he had returned his most grateful 
thanks for the five-frane piece, but de- 
clined the visit of his friend Fieschi for 
the present, as well as the regicide dye, 
having determined to try his own repeal 
seed for another year at least.” 


Again, of the university he says it 
is called Trinity, “‘ I suppose, because 
it opens its education degrees and ho- 
nours to Protestants, papists, and dis- 
senters.” Is this unseemly passage 
meant for a joke? or has our author 
been taking the lesson so instructively 
suggested by Byron— 


* Stop not at blasphemy, "twill paes for wit ?” 
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We shall not waste a word upon its 
ignorance. It has far higher claims 
to reprehension than any thing of that 
kind could call forth. And now fora 
specimen of his accuracy. “ Kilkee is 
to the Shannon what Bundoran is to 
the Erne—a fine watering place.” The 
comparison between Macedon and 
Monmouth is nothing to this. Kilkee, 
as every one of our readers well knows, 
having no possible connection with the 
Shannon, which holds its course on 
the other side of the peninsula, and at 
its nearest point full nine miles distant. 

And now for his good taste and mo- 
desty. “It has been reported that Sir 
Walter Scott left Killarney in disgust, 
because he could not be gratified by 
the sight of a stag hunt. If this 
were true, it would have redounded 
but little to the credit of a poet, a 
moralist, and a philosopher. I never 
saw a stag hunt and never will.” 

Match this if you can, good reader. 
Take all the curiosities of literature 
D'Israeli has ever written, and pro- 
duce any thing like that passage. I 
never saw a stag hunt. I, James 
Johnson, poet, moralist, and philoso- 
pher, “ Moi qui vous parle,” teil ye 
this—nay more, I never will. Hear 
this, Mr. Herbert, and get rid of 
your stag hounds. Let their deep 
bay wake no more the echoes of 
Glena—let not their music float over 
the still waters of placid Turk. The 
ancient sport, associated with many a 
hallowed history—the pastime so con- 
gehial to every beauty of the scenery, 
has been pronounced barbarous. The 
administrator of blue pill and black 
bottle ventures to talk about inhu- 
manity. 

We have now presented our reader 
with some specimens of the doctor’s 
reflections. Let us take one more on 
the subject of population :— 


** Nothing would tend more effectually 
to check the redundancy of population, 
which is now the curse of the land, than 
ecclesiastical celibacy. From long and 
attentive observation, I can affirm that 
no class of the community contributes 
so much to the increase of population 
as the clergy; nor is there any ramifi- 
cation in the respectable ranks of life 
who leave their tamilies worse provided 
for at their deaths! This last event is 
the natural consequence of the great 
number of children which they produce, 
and the limited means which they pos- 
sess of getting their sons and daughters 
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off their hands during life. No parson 
should be allowed to marry till he has 
obtained the rank of bishop, or attained 
the age of 75 years.” 


But all these fade away to nothing 
when compared with the following. 
He has been extolling in his habitual 
semi-serious fashion the philanthropy 
of Mr. Martin, whose well-known act 
of parliament respecting cruelty to 
animals has called forth the tribute, 
when suddenly he changes his tone, 
and continues thus :— 


‘‘ There are rumours afloat, however, 
and I fear with too much foundation in 
truth, that some dark deeds are done at 
Ballinahinch, and that it is not the 
good fortune of all visitors to the lion 
of that place to return to their friends 
and native home! I will not indeed say 
of the castle there, what has been said 
of a brother lion’s lair elsewhere— 
‘nulla vestigia retrorsum ;” but certain 
it is, that the master of the domain has 
planted near his residence a colony of 
myrmidons, Terryalts, or Peep-o-day 
Boys, who lie in wait for visitors from 
distant shores, attracted by the fame 
of the honourable member, and fear- 
lessly venturing up the river for a safe 
retreat, and a peep at the great friend 
of the animal creation, the great enemy 
to every species of cruelty towards 
God’s creatures on earth, or—would 
that I could add—the waters under the 
earth ! 

Unhappy Fins, by instinct led to stray 

Near Galway’s rocks, or Roundstone’s fatal bay | 


are sta- 
tioned along the river and on the lake 
to seize the unsuspecting strangers, and, 
horrible to relate, drown them in boiling 
water, or, what is still worse, keep them 
without food or drink till they give up 
the ghost!! Oh! Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Martin! Call you this backing your 
friends of the animal kingdom? How 
does your ‘Act’ of St. Stephen’s 
quadrate with your actions in Ballina- 
hinch ?” 


“The ‘Peep-o-day ar 


Now in the name of all that is 
Chaldee what does this mean? Is the 
man making a serious charge of sub- 
ornation of murder against one of the 
first gentlemen in the west of Ireland ? 
or is it only a bit of Johnsonian drol- 
lery? If it be a downright allegation, 
a more horrible calumny never was 
penned ; if a jest, a more unseemly, 
indecorous one was ‘never devised, 


even by Dr. James Johnson. That 
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the former, however atrocious, is the 
right view of the matter, we are dis- 
posed to believe, from finding with 
what reckless boldness he ventures on 
other statements throughout the vo- 
lume. When in speaking of Achill, 
and paying a high but not over me- 
rited compliment to Dr. Adams, the 
devoted and single-minded companion 


of Mr. Nangle, he says— 


“I strongly suspect that this practi- 
cal philanthropist has been the main 
stay of the missionary colony, and that 
thg establishment would long ere this 
hate been broken up, had not the bene- 
volence and real charity of Dr. Adams 
secured the affections as well as the re- 
spect of the whole Catholic population 
of the island.” 


Now, before we make a single ob- 
servation on this passage, we would 
beg to record our deepest, most heart- 
felt respect and veneration for the 
character of Dr. Adams. There, pro- 
bably, never was a more marked and 
noble instance of practical piety, than 
he has shown in thus, in the declin- 
ing years of life, forsaking a home, 
among friends and acquaintances, sur- 
rounded with the comforts and enjoy- 
ments which a successful career had 
accumulated around him, and seeking 
on the bleak and deserted shores of 
Achill, a fitting sphere to dispense the 
blessings, which his means, his infor- 
mation, and his benevolence have placed 
at his disposal—having said this, we 
have left ourselves at liberty to add, 
that the colony would not have “long” 
since broken up, but for his presence. 
Its success and stability not depending 
on the efforts of one, but many per- 
sons, the chief of whom is unques- 
tionably Mr. Nangle himself. How- 
ever malevolence and ignorance may 
have assailed this great undertaking, 
the results are too plain and self- 
evident, for all the ingenuity of malice 
or the blindness of ignorance to over- 
look. An orphan school, filled with 
well-clothed, well-fed, happy children— 
achurch of well-instructed, well-taught 
hearers—a population evincing a feel- 
ing of attachment to every member of 
the family that constitutes it, are signs 
not to be mistaken—and lastly, what 
absurdity to attribute the continuance 
of the colony to the good will of the 
Catholic population. The assertion is 
untrue. The good will exists spar- 
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ingly—the priests have taken sure and 
certain means of preventing the spread 
of such a sentiment—and if it did 
exist ever so widely, the settlement 
depends for its permanence, not on 
these, but on the far firmer basis of 
Protestant zeal, Protestant resolution, 
and Protestant benevolence. These 
are its safeguards, as far as human 
means can ensure it—and these have 
little in unison with the motives of that 
population, to whose good will Dr. 
Johnson assigns success. 

A writer of this temper and ca- 
pacity could no more measure the 
difficulties of such an undertaking, 
than he could submit to the labour, 
or engage in the enterprize. To carry 
truth and civilization into the regions 
of darkness and barbarism, are no 
slight endeavours, and demand no mean 
share of energy, boldness, and perse- 
verance—with an enthusiasm, which, 
to mere worldlings, will seem almost 
fanaticism, and a common sense know- 
ledge of mankind—that is even a more 
rare gift still. Taking into account 
the perplexing difficulties from various 
causes, religious, political, and social, 
which afflict our country, regarding 
the bitter conflict which two opposite 
and opposing races, two rival and 
antagonist religions have entailed upon 
our people—we are forced to confess, 
that, had Mr. Nangle taken New Zea- 
land as the field for his missionary 
exertions, he would have selected a 
locality environed by fewer obstacles 
to success, and more easily combated 
dangers, than he has met with in the 
wilds of Achill. There, whatever 
dark ignorance he might find to en- 
counter—however strange and uncouth 
the barbarous superstitions of a savage 
race—he would not have found calumny 
enlisted among the difficulties of his 
position—nor malevolence and false- 
hood adding their aid to the perils of 
his situation. No M*‘Hale, in his 
war paint, would have consigned a 
benefactor and a friend to the execra- 
tion of an excitable and reckless tribe. 
The virtues which even a savage race 
can estimate, would have won for him 
regard and affection—and no whis- 
pered slander, no suggested treachery, 
would have converted acts of humanity 
and Christian kindliness into unworthy 
efforts at swelling the list of conver- 
sions,’or making out a case for Exeter 
Hall, 
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Such we know to be a fact, as regards 
this mission, that during the preva- 
lence of great distress from the failure 
of the potato crop, and other causes, 
two years back—above a hundred 
persons, daily, received aid and assist- 
ance from the colony, without the 
slightest discrimination, or distinction, 
on ground of religion. Their claim 
was their poverty—they made not, 
nor were they asked for any other. 

It may be well for a quiet, elderly 
gentleman, residing in the peaceful 
locality of Suffolk-place, with no more 
fatiguing duties to encounter, than a 
carriage-drive over a wood pavement, 
or a morning gossip with some anti- 
quated invalid—to find fault with the 
rough energy of one called on to per- 
form a very different task, and among 
very different associates—but a London 
alderman, in the plenitude of his cam- 
bric frill and drab shorts, might with 
the same propriety, suggest his own 
as the fitting costume for a _back- 
woodsman, or a new settler in the 
Arkansas. The honeyed phrazes of 
the Doctor, his amiable indifference 
to all sections of mankind, political and 


religious, his perfect evenness of tem- 
perament, may make him as harmless 
and innnocuous as one of his own 
* placebos,” but would be poor reme- 
dies, when there was a real disease to 
combat, and a true physician called for. 

We have no patience for a philan- 
thropy based on pure indifference. Of 
all the canting humbug of our day, 
there is none more deserving of expo- 
sure, than the affection of universal 
benevolence and good wil, founded on 
the condemnation of those honest and 
true-hearted men, who, with strong 
convictions, have thrown themselves 
into the breach between truth And 
falsehood, and have encountered the 
storms of the world, its calumnies and 
its injuries, that they should proclaim 
that truth, firm and unshaken. This 
cant is the stock in trade of your 
tourist—it is the raw material of the 
poor stuff he vends to his publisher. 
away with it, at once, and for ever. 

Better, at any moment, the open, 
candid opponent—the violent adver- 
sary, if you will—-than the mock im- 
partiality that results from selfish and 
ignorant indifference. 


VERSES BY HIERONYMUS AMALTHEUS. 


(Died a, D. 1573—vide Jacob. Aug. Thuanus Historiorum, libro lix.) 


AD GALLAM. 


Gatta, tibi totus sua munera dedicat annus: 

Ver, roseas malas et labra rubedine pingit: 

Mille oculis ignes radiantibus, imprimit stas: 

Autumnus duo poma, sinu, duo fraga recondit : 

Quod reliquum est, aipergit Hilnes candore nivali. 
Amsteledam. apud Heuric. Welsten. 1689. 


_- 


Gatta, to thee its offerings the whole round year doth bring: 
Those rosy cheeks, those lips, with bloom are painted by the Spring: 
A hundred fires in those bright eyes the Summer has impressed : 
The Autumn hides twin strawberries, twin apples, in thy breast : 
And with the whiteness of its snow the Winter strews the rest. 
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Etruria, 


MRS. HAMILTON GRAY’S WORKS ON ETRURIA.* 


Tue appearance of a third edition of 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray’s Tour among 
the Etruscan Sepulchres, evinces a 
flattering public appreciation of her 
labours: for,a work of so much learned 
pretension as this, if not reasonably well 
done, hardly obtains attention, much 
less popularity. But the work is un- 
questionably both clever and,in its way, 
learned. It gives new and useful in- 
formation regarding matters of conside- 
rable curiosity and interest. We appre- 
hend, however, that it has been so 
successful rather in spite of its learn- 
ing, than in virtue of it. A great 
learned book on the antiquities of a 
polished people, is not a work to ex- 
pect from the hands of a female. An- 
tiquity is a dry, severe, and cautious 
study: the female mind is warm, ima- 
ginative, indisposed to doubt, eager to 
conclude. These are not the elements 
of consistency or excellence. It is so 


in almost all the graver pursuits of the 


intellect. Mrs. Somerville’s ‘ Con- 
nection of the Physical Sciences ” 
possibly forms the unique exception ; 
yet we have heard keen observers pro- 
fess to detect even there the traces of 
a masculine hand, contradistinguished 
from those which occasionally attest 
plainly enough the presiding spirit of 
the work. Yielding, however, to Mrs. 
Somerville the undisputed equality 
with most men in mathematics, in no 
respect alters our opinion on the sub- 
ject more immediately before us— 
namely, that any deep or earnest inves- 
tigation of matters connected with the 
social institutions of the gentile nations 
is not properly within the female pro- 
vince: for, as all these matters are 
necessarily connected with the pagan 
systems of religion, and these again 
involve ideas and images which erudite 
men are content to deal with under 
the veil of the dead languages, a female 


“ The History of Etruria. 


numerous illustrations. Third edition. 


cadilly. 1643. 


Part I.—Tarchun and his Times. 
dation of Tarquinia to the foundation of Rome. 
London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 

Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria, in 1839. By 


writer must either come to the task 
professedly ignorant of the fundamental 
principles of the gentile system, or else 
blush as she writes. We have not the 
least idea that the lively and elegant tra- 
veller, whose descriptive observations 
we have read with so much pleasure, vi- 
sited all or saw all that Tuscan luxury 
has bequeathed to antiquarian curio- 
sity, much less that she has read all or 
any part of the mass of mythological 
physics, which formed the basis of 
Egyptian, Greek, and Etruscan theo- 
logy ; and therefore it is that we regret 
she should have dealt with the subject 
in the plenary way affected by these 
volumes: for Mrs. Gray, not satisfied 
with the reputation of a clever tourist, 
has proceeded to attempt the composi- 
tion of a regular history of Etruria 
from the earliest times, of which the 
first volume, devoted to the history of 
Tarchun, the reputed leader of the 
parent colony, and stuffed with the 
most imposing exhibition of learning, 
is now before us. The reader will, 
consequently, perceive, that in noticing 
these works we shall have a mixed 
duty of praise and blame imposed 
on us. 

We therefore invert the order of 
the publications, for the sake of part- 
ing with our fair author on good 
terms ; for to the history of Etruria 
we can accord little other praise be- 
sides that of industry and enthusiasm. 
Mrs. Gray’s industry, perhaps we 
should rather say activity, must in- 
deed have been extraordinary, in the 
short space of three, or at most four 
years, to have made herself up to a 
performance of such redundant erudi- 
tion. In 1839 she appears to have 
gone into Tuscany no better informed 
on these subjects than well-educated 
English ladies in general: in 1843 she 
publishes a work as elaborately sup- 
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ported by authorities as any part of 
Gibbon, involving dissertations on the 
Hyksos and Pelasgi, and on the dynas- 
ties of Egypt before the Exod, which 
alone might occupy a well-prepared 
scholar half the time, provided always 
they were the result of independent 
investigation, and not merely tran- 
scripts of the arguments of other in- 
quirers. To draw on Niebuhr and 
Rosellini for their conclusions, indi- 
cating the source abstracted from, 
would be allowable enough; but we 
cannot see any propriety in transcrib- 
ing the citations of authorities relied 
on by those whose conclusions we bor- 
row, whether with or without acknow- 
ledgment. Mrs. Gray, however, seems 
to be of Friar Blas’s opinion as to the 
good service done by a brave show of 
learning. “In reality,” says that 
worthy churchman, initiating young 
Gerund into the art of composing a 
fashionable sermon—and the satire is 
as applicable to young historians as to 
young preachers—“ if the thing be 
well and dispassionately considered, 
the multitude of texts, the bustle of 
citations, the apparatus of erudition, 
the variety of versions, the rattling 
and clattering of the quibbles, the 
gallantry of the equivoques, the sub- 
tlety of the conceits, the delicacy of 
the objections, the evasion of their so- 
lution, and every now and then the 
zest of a good joke, are, with all pre- 
cision and punctuality, the very Image, 
Temple, Altar, Sacrifice, Priest, Amice, 
Alb, Surcingle, Maniple, Stole, and 
Chasuble of a good sermon equipped as 
it ought to be; and he who gives a ser- 
mon without all this, gives a sermon 
so stark-naked that it is at once both a 
shame and a pity.” 

The bustle of citations is indeed 
prodigious, 


“ Verborum tanta cadit vis, 
Tot pariter pelves et tintinnabula dicas 
Pulsari, jam nemo tubas atque era fatiget, 
Una laboranti poterit succurrere lunz,”’ 


But in proportion to the imposing ap- 
pearance of such a parade of authori- 
ties, is the reader’s disappointment in 
finding that few or none of them are 
in point. Thus in a chapter of irrele- 
vant learning on the Hyksos, drawn, 
as wholesale as if by a syphon, out of 
Rosellini, Mrs. Gray insists on the 
identity of these people (usually known 
as the Shepherd Kings) with the 
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Tyrrhenian colony, but makes no 
further proof of that position than by 
observing at the end of the chapter, 
that to adduce examples of the coinci- 
dences from which she infers their iden- 
tity would be “ almost superfluous.” 

Excursions like this, ending in no- 
thing, are as injurious to learning as 
abortive expeditions are to military 
glory, and the damage in both cases is 
proportionate to the pretensions of 
the attempt. The Prince De Join- 
ville, withdrawing his great ships of 
war from the bay of Tangier, did not 
make a sorrier figure than does the 
writer who, after a long flourish of 
authorities, ends by taking the point 
in question for granted. But the 
prince’s bad gunnery may improve by 
exercise, and the damage done to 
French glory by his pitiful proceedings 
to-day, may be retrieved by braver ex- 
ploits to-morrow. Not so a bad book 
affecting learning. The damage it 
does is renewed as often as any un- 
learned person takes it up, and, seeing 
to what foolish uses apparent erudition 
may be turned, conceives, in his igno- 
rance of better examples, a contempt 
for learning itself. 

Whether Mrs. Gray alone is an- 
swerable for the History of Etruria, 
or whether such praise or censure as 
it deserves ought not to be divided with 
some other hand, is not so easily de- 
cided ; but from certain discrepancies 
which it is hard to reconcile with the 
idea of a single presiding mind, it 
seems likely that the latter is the true 
state of the case. Thus the story of 
Herodotus, respecting the invention of 
dice, &c. by the Lydians, as a diversion 
from the pains of hunger during the 
famine that compelled the extrusion of 
the Tyrrhenian colony, is, at the out- 
set, manfully discarded as an absurd 
fable, while a little farther on, these 
circumstances are relied on with fe- 
minine ingenuity as grave indications 
and proofs of the Etruscan national 
character. 


“‘The story of the famine supposes 
that they had long patience and perse- 
verance, and that they knew how to 
want and how to abound; that they 
were rich in expedients to remedy in- 
evitable calamities, and that they intro- 
duced into Italy an unheard-of number 
of games and diversions, the origin of 
which among them was not so much to 
consume time as to divert sorrow. As 
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the eighteen years’ scarcity imply they 
supplied themselves with food and did 
not depend on their neighbours, we 
gather that they were an agricultural 
people ; and as Herodotus says that 
they carried with them furniture and 
useful implements [Herodotus says no- 
thing of furniture or implements, but 
supposing he did, the inference would 
be equally anomalous], we perceive that 
the forms afterwards in general and 
ancient use amongst them, as well as 
the peculiar inventions ascribed to them, 
were introduced into Italy first by 
him.” 


Such is the loose series of guesses 
with which Mrs. Gray starts in her 
exposition of the early history of 
Etruria. Idler conjectures there could 
not be, nor inferences less dependent 
on their data—famine implying self- 
supply, and the supposed provision of 
an emigrating colony, with furniture 
and useful implements raising the pre- 
sumption of their having also carried 
with them a complex religious cere- 
monial, and an extensive acquaintance 
with the arts and sciences. Strange 
temerity of the female mind, leaping 
at once to the desired conclusion over 
solecisms the most patent—wide-yawn- 
ing, tremendous, from which the mas- 
culine intelligence shrinks back in- 
stinctively. It is thus in almost all 
the works of lady writers—imagina- 
tive, graceful, picturesque, enthusias- 
tic, but so rarely ratiocinative! And 
if the history have a hero, as this 
Etruscan story claims to have in the 
shadowy person of Tyrsenus, round him 
the lady historian will heap and accu- 
mulate her imaginations as fondly as 
round an object of actual affection in 
life. With such intellectual propen- 
sities, it is a perilous adventure for 
one in a thousand even of the 
best educated women to attempt a 
weighty work of history ; and, per- 
haps, of all the historical subjects 
Mrs. Gray could’ have selected, this 
account of a people of whom we know 
hardly anything except by way of in- 
ference and argument, was the one 
most beset with difficulty and with 
mischief. 

It would have been a thousand times 
better, if the subject had been treated 
as an historical fiction, on the plan, 
say, of the Abbé Barthelemy’s Jeune 
Anacharsis ; for this Tyrsenus, or 
Tarchun, whose deeds and institutions 
Mrs. Gray professes to chronicle, has 
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really no existence out of professed 
fable, and even the legends relating to 
the fabulous era of his arrival in Italy, 
preserve hardly a single reputed act of 
himself or of his companions. How, 
then, make a book about such a sha- 
dow? The history of Brute and his 
colonization of Britain, in the English 
Annalists, is infinitely more exact, 
copious, and probable, than anything 
preserved about Tarchun and his dice- 
playing Lydians coming into CEnotria, 
some hundred years before the siege of 
Troy and the building of Solomon’s 
temple: where, then, has Mrs. Gray 
found materials for these chapters on 
“ Tarchun and his institutions”—his 
augurs — Auruspices — Lucumoes — 
kings, senate, clans—Feciales—boun- 
daries—divisions of the land—classes 
of the people—his army—Cycles— 
political relations—written laws—reli- 
gious basis—fate—education of the 
Lucumoes—castes, coins, and mone- 
tary system—commerce—roads—hy- 
draulic operations—his foundation of 
the walls of Tarquinia, his dedication 
of the temple—his death and burial— 
all in the thirteenth century before the 
Christian era, and a generation ante- 
rior to the reign of Saturn? What 
lost classic has been discovered? Have 
the tablets of Hecateus been disin- 
terred? Are these particulars of Tar- 
chun and his times, drawn from some 
happier interpretation of the Eugubian 
inscriptions ? Mrs. Gray boasts that 
“her’s has been the first plough to 
break the fallow ground.” The fact 
is undeniably so. Nobody else has 
pretended to have discovered anything 
more about Tyrsenus and Tages, and 
their dicing Lydians, than what men 
of learning were already sufficiently 
acquainted with, from the well-venti- 
lated tale of Herodotus, and the le- 
gendary recollections of the Latins. 
Certainly, this is the first time we have 
heard of the proceedings at the foun- 
dation of Tarquinia—or at the league 
struck between Tarchun and the Um- 
bri. It is the first time we have heard 
of any one definite act of the prince 
called Tyrsenus by Herodotus, beyond 
his having turned up Tages, the law- 
giver, out of a furrow, when plough- 
ing on the shore of his newly-disco- 
vered territory—which, doubtless, is 
a very graceful myth, and may be 
regarded as an allegorical mode of 
expressing the origin of social relations 
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from the practice of agriculture ; but, 
it is really as absurd for a writer of 
history to draw inferences as to matters 
of fact from such a fable, as it would 
be for a political economist to reason 
in his science on Rabelais’ assertion, 
that political economy was “a notable 
invention of the giant Gaster.” 


“ the Bellic 
First father of sauce, and deviser of jellie ; 
Prime master of arts, and the giver of wit, 
That found out that excellent engine, the spit ; 
The plough and the flaile, the mill and the hopper, 
The hutch and the boulter, the furnace and copper ; 
The oven, the baven, the mawkin, the peele, 
The hearth and the range, the dog and the wheele,” &c. 





A volume upon “ Gaster and his 
Institutions,” founded on these rhymes 
of Ben Johnson, would be hardly more 
absurd than Mrs. Gray's elaborate 
amplifications of the scattered hints 
that classic fable affords us concerning 
the first reputed king of the Tuscans. 
That there were such institutions, or 
the traces of them among the Etrurian 
tribes, in the time of Pliny, is, no 
doubt, the fact; but the reference of 
them to an individual inventor and 
founder, is merely preposterous. 

The ceremonial observed at the 
foundation of the walls of Tarqui- 
nia, in the thirteenth century be- 
fore Christ, is simply a transcript of 
Plutarch’s report of what was done 
by Romulus at the foundation of 
Rome, in the eighth. “ We know 
these ceremonies, because—they were 
all used upon the foundation of ‘Rome, 
and are fully described by Plutarch 
in his life of Romulus.” It is true, 
Plutarch alleges that in this Romulus 
followed the Etruscan ritual ;° which 
gives a colour to the speculation that 
might well enough have justified a 
writer in saying, “ Jf Tyrsenus really 
had an existence, and was the founder 
of Tarquinia, and if the Etruscan ri- 
tual came with him fully perfected into 
Italy, and underwent no change be- 
tween his arrival and the foundation 
of Rome, and if we can depend on the 
traditionary report of Plutarch, after 
a lapse of eight hundred years, as to 
what it was at the latter epoch, then, 
it is probable, that such and such cer- 
emonies may have been observed,” &c. 
But this caution does not suit the ar- 
dour of one who imagines that she has 
“found the field unoccupied,” and 
hurries to possess herself of every 
thing, from the centre to the sphere of 
the moon. Gratuitous, however, as 
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any allegation of what was done at the 
foundation of Tarquinia may be, it is 
reason and probability in comparison 
with some of Tarchun’s other pro- 
ceedings. ‘ The treaty which they 
(the Umbrians) made with the Rasena 
(Dionysius’s name for Tarchun’s co- 


lony) was the following.” At reading 
this we began to stare. Surely this 


is an astonishing woman! Where in 
the world can she have found a docu. 
ment nearly as old as the decalogue ? 
«There shall be peace between the 
contracting powers, the Rasena and the 
Umbri, so long as the heavens and the 
earth retain their places: neither shall 
attack the other, nor yet suffer .the 
other to be attacked, &c. &e. &e.; 
and if causes of complaint arise be- 
tween them they shall be decided with- 
in ten days in the place where the 
offence happened. Nothing shall be 
added to this treaty nor aught di- 
minished from it.” Our well-read 
readers will possibly recognise, through 
the diplomatic phraseology of Mrs. 
Gray’s version, the substance of a 
treaty not quite so ancient as they had 
been prepared to look for. In fact, if 
not the treaty made on the occasion 
in question, it is another treaty that 
will do as well. Mrs. Gray will ex- 
plain: — 


“This curious document is to be 
found in Dionysius vi. 95, p. 415, and is 
copied by him from Macer, an older 
author, who, says Neibuhr, seems him- 
self to have read the treaty, and who 
describes the offerings (all of them Tus- 
can) made upon its confirmation, We 
have indeed, here changed the names 
Latins and Romans for Umbri and Ra- 
seni (!) but this, and no other, was the 
form of treaty used throughout Italy, 
from the days of Tarchun down to the 
battle of Regillus ; and we must remem- 
ber that it was from the Rasena the 
Latins learned, in the first instance. all 
that was either eastern in their style or 
civilized in their diplomacy.” 


By equally unlawful substitutions, all 
the other matters are made out, vouched 
for, and claimed as separate discoveries. 

Tarchun—the giant Gaster of these 
inventions—is Mrs. Gray's hero; she 
adorns him with wisdom, valour, piety, 
benevolence, and homage to the fair 
sex: will not allow him to have been 
over five-and-twenty, when he led the 
Hyksos (whom, by a privilege of 
writers dealing with remote events, 
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she finds no difficulty in identifying 
with the Lydians of Herodotus, and 
these again with the Assyrians of 
Resen,) out of Egypt: settles that he 
died a natural death—because, if he 
had not, there would have been some 
tradition of it! fixes his first dedica- 
tion of the Spolia Opima, as an ova- 
tion for “his great, and inviolably 
kept treaty with the Umbrians!” and 
does not stick to name the very temple 
of (st vis) Tina Tarquiniensis as the 
scene of that singular ceremonial. 
All this is quite childish, and makes a 
strangely incongruous appearance in 
connection with the ever-recurring 
references to books of serious anti- 
quity. Had Mrs. Gray dealt with her 
subject as Barthelemy with his Ana- 
charsis, or Fenelon with his Telemache, 
these exercises of the imagination, so 
far as they represent matters consis- 
tent with the known state of society 
and manners among the early Etrus- 
cans, might have been allowable ; 
but even so, who that knows the whole 
of what Herodotus writes concerning 
the manners of the Lydian women, 
and all that theological antiquity re- 
cords of the character and rites of 
Atys, could refrain from smiling at 
the fond imagination of Tarchun, son 
of Atys, introducing into European 
society “ that principle which alone can 
give stability to civilization, viz., the 
rendering of honour to women, and the 
making such an education (!) for them 
necessary, as shall fit them to maintain 
that honour—since where women are 
educated, men must be manly, and 
society must be refined ?” 

This is a topic which Mrs. Gray 
frequently reverts to with an amus- 
ingly significant complacency. 


“« The Etruscan women, though much 
honored and carefully instructed, and eli- 
gible even more than the English women 
to offices of responsibility, but seldom 
came forward in public life—they were, 
doubtless, educated in the bosom of their 
own families. They rode in chariots, 
had places of honour in the public games, 
and were admitted both to the throne, 
(?) and to the priesthood. It is even 
possible that they occasionally fought in 
the army. But, whether they fought or 
not, they never voted in the senate, nor 
had any voice in making the laws, nor 
any influence in the general elections— 
and they never came Rewied as a public 
body. One superior female mind ma 
be found in every large society at all 
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times, egally fit for self-government, 
and the government of others. There 


are few men of extensive acquaintance, 
who could not name, and perhaps even 
agree on, one such woman, in whom 
they could repose confidence, and to 
whom they could render admiration.” 

‘ 


We willingly concede our admiration 
to Mrs. Gray, as a tourist and cice- 
rone; but we can repose only a very 
limited confidence in her historic accu- 
racy ; for, surely, if she had the smallest 
knowledge of the sort of education 
given to the Assyrian and Egyptian 
women, by reference to whose institu- 
tions she argues inferentially for those 
of the Etruscans—a speculation of no 
historic substance, at best—she would 
have given us, instead of these conven- 
tional platitudes of the soireés, some 
indications, at least, of wonder and 
disgust. 

For, perhaps, there is no conside- 
ration in the whole history of the 
world so wonderful, as this power of 
religion to bend the strongest instincts 
of humanity to the service of super- 
stition, or more revolting than the 
particular instances of its success 
among the Gentile nations ; compell- 
ing, if we may so express it, the vo- 
luntary violation alike of parental ten- 
derness, and of virgin modesty. 


* Scelerosa atque impia facta!” 


As we have already remarked, no 
serious investigation of Gentile anti- 
quity can be effectually prosecuted, 
without treading, at every step, among 
the symbols of a system of physical 
theology fully as revolting as that of 
Jagganatha at the present day, and 
out of the sordes of which the enquirer 
can hardly rise, through any other 
outlet than the half-opened doors of 
the Mysteries, guided thither by such 
hierophants as Apuleius and his Golden 
Ass, who, certainly, are no suitable 
companions for English ladies, how- 
ever philosophically educated. 

But when Mrs. Gray, leaving specu- 
lation and inference, comes to give us 
the benefit of what she has herself 
seen and learned of the existing remains 
of Etruscan civilization, she becomes 
an agreeable and instructive compa- 
nion. None of the Tuscan monu- 
ments are more stupendous than their 
great drains, sewers, and water-courses. 
The sewerage of London is not more 
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complete than that of some of the old 
towns of Tuscany which had become 
ruins before Rome was built: while the 
Cloaca Maxima of Rome would alone 
probably exceed any ten of the sewers 
of London added together. On this 
subject, and on that of the great drain- 
ing operations of the éarly inhabitants 
of Etruria, there is some very accep- 
table information. 


‘** Besides the purifying of all the 
towns, and the draining of all the 
marshes, there are few lakes in Etruria, 
or in the states bordering on it, which 
have not had their waters lowered; and 
few rivers which have not had their 
channels deepened, straightened, and 
regulated, by this extraordinary people. 
Though the only two grand works ex- 
tensively known, are the Cloaca Maxima 
at Rome, and the Emissarium, through 
the Hill of Albano, Italians are con- 
tinually finding them in places where 
they have never before been suspected ; 
and engineers, who alone are capable of 
appreciating their merits and their diffi- 
culties, may trace them now towards 
Chiusi, at Fiesole, and in the Lakes of 
Nemi, and Galano. The Lake of Nemi 
has two emissarj, which have only lately 
come to light; and a very magnificent 
one was discovered at Galano, in 1838, 
by Prince Borghese, in an attempt to 
drain that sheet of water. Niebuhr was 
the first who investigated the old under- 
ground channels at Fiesole, in 1820. 

** He says, that the site of Florence 
was formerly a lake, and that the land 
on each side the Arno was a marsh, 
frequently deluged and flooded, because 
the Gonfalina rock shut up the valley, 
and impeded the flow of the river. The 
Tuscans cut it through, and the water 
kept within its banks. At L’ancisa is 
another tunnel, which formerly con- 
ducted water into the Clanis, and dimi- 
nished the volume of the Tiber. The 
brook Clanis, the Tuscans turned into a 
river, draining into it the marshes of 
the Chiana. Im the state of Perugia, 
andSin other parts of Tuscany, many 
emissarj still remain, by which land was 
formerly gained, and which continue to 
do their office at this day, owing to the 
consummate skill with which they have 
been constructed, though for ages, they 
have been utterly neglected.” 


Facts of this kind, agreeably told, 
are always acceptable; but Mrs. 
Gray's passion for her hero will not 
suffer her to rest satisfied with the 
bare fact of the existence of these 
remains, without arguing (if an untied 
besom of conjectures can be called an 
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argument,) for their being the work 
of the Raseni, under their first leader, 
We have mentioned how she makes 
Hyksos of Herodotus’s Lydians 
(changing only Lydia into Lybia, and 
Smyrna into Syrtes,) and as you are at 
liberty to refer the Hyksos to an Assy. 
rian as well as any other origin, and as 
the Assyrians dwelt on the Tigris, 
which, owing to its annual overflow, 
may have required the construction of 
regulating water-works, Mrs. Gray 
concludes that the colony under Tar- 
chun were expert hydro-dynamist$ on 
their first arrival, and accordingly, to 
him, as engineer-in-chief, she ascribes 
the construction of all these works, 
with a lavish fondness, sufficiently 
feminine, but certainly much more 
generous than just. ' 

If Mrs. Gray could exorcise the 
shade of Tarchun from her book, (she 
will find an Etruscan form of exorcism 
in Cato de Re Rustica,) strike out 
these rambling ostentatious disquisi- 
tions on the Hyksos and Pelasgi, 
and find some other field for vindicat- 
ing the rights of women to the treat- 
ment of matters unsuited to their ha- 
bits of mind and social vocations, the 
residue, reduced to manageable dimen- 
sions, would prove much more valua- 
ble as an appendix to the tour, than 
it can ever u in its present shape, as 
portion of an ambitious history. 

For the Tour is worthy of being 
made as complete as possible ; being, 
in truth, a work full of informa- 
tion very agreeably conveyed, writ- 
ten before archaic pretension had 
spoiled Mrs. Gray's pen for its ordi- 
nary running-hand—lively, ardent, and 
picturesque. The introduction, how- 
ever, which appears to have been 
an after addition, affects a more 
ambitious style: still, it abounds with 
matter, and its speculations are put 
forward speculativé, and not in the 
dogmatic manner of the latter volume. 
Mrs. Gray’s curiosity with respect to 
Etruscan affairs, appears to have been 
originally excited by the conversation 
of Dr. Butler, the late Bishop of 
Litchfield, who was himself a connois- 
seur and collector, and whose report 
of the wonders of Campanari’s collec- 
tion induced Mrs, Gray to visit that 
exhibition, then open in London. To 
any one acquainted with the standard 
printed works on the subject, this exhi- 
bition, however interesting, could have 
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caused no great surprise ; but Mrs. Gray 
was not prepared by any prior reading 
to restrain her wonder and curiosity, 
when introduced to the evidences of 
luxury and civilization among a people 
whom she had, till then, regarded as 
merely “ enjoying a degree of barbaric 
power and greatness prior to the Ro- 
mans.” Accordingly, on visiting Italy 
the year after, Mrs. Gray at once en- 
gaged earnestly in the investigation of 
Etruscan antiquities, visiting museums, 
attending lectures, and conversing in- 
defatigably with the local antiquaries 
among the Cyclopean walls, roofless 
temples, and other actual remains of 
this once great and splendid people— 
assisting at the opening of their tombs, 
disinterring with her own hands rem- 
nants of their pottery and coinage— 
qualifying herself, in fact, in every 
practical way, to produce an instruc- 
tive and clever book, such as the Tour 
unquestionably is. At this time, she 
had not been smitten with the ambition 
of shining in archaic ethnography, 
and settling the Pelasgic controversy, 
but wrote with the modesty and 
sprightliness of an unaffected, sensible 
woman. The uses of such a work are 
very justly indicated by Mrs. Gray 
herself, in her introduction. 


** No one has felt more acutely than 
myself the pain of going through a 
museum, or visiting a ruin, wholly igno- 
rant of its objects and history, with an 
uncommunicative and learned person, or 
with a party of the initiated, who talk 
to one another in a sort of freemasonry, 
and who, even when most willing to 
instruct, generally suppose a vast deal 
of previous knowledge in the person 
they address—hence they refer to man- 
ners and customs of which you have 
never heard, prove a variety of things 
of which you never even suspected the 
existence, and use terms that convey to 
your mind no idea. You are accordingly 
obliged to admire what appears ex- 
tremely ugly, to ascribe all sorts of 
value and merit to half-broken, tar- 
nished, hideous things, which, in your 
secret soul, you think would have been 
far better thrown away, and to pretend 
to instruction which you never had even 
the opportunity of acquiring. In short, 
your anticipated great pleasure proves 
really a great bore, whilst you are 
ashamed to own almost to yourself that 
it is so, and would willingly store your 
mind with the information that would 
make it otherwise, if you could. I never 
found this easy in any case, but in 
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regard to Etruria in particular, it is 
needful to have the guidance of another, 
if we would understand and estimate 
her remains, so scattered are the sources 
which treat of them, and so meagre the 
streams of knowledge which singly they 


supply.” 


This want is now very well supplied. 
Even those, who, for mere fashion’s 
sake, go through the routine of visit- 
ing scenes and collections of this kind, 
may as well bring away some informa- 
tion and interest about what they have 
seen, and they can hardly fail to acquire 
both from reading a work which very 
vividly expresses the pleasure taken by 
an intelligent mind in the acquisition 
of general knowledge of such matters. 
But if persons of attainment desire to 
qualify themselves for pronouncing on 
Pelasgic and Oscan origins, they must 
study their subject in another class of 
authorities, among whom Mrs. Gray, 
the historian, is much too imaginative 
to be admitted. But a general know- 
ledge of such subjects is quite sufficient 
for even a very accomplished person. 
A familiarity with the beautiful forms 
of their vases, drinking cups, pater», 
mirrors, and other suppelectilia, will 
admirably improve the eye of taste. 
An acquaintance with their great 
public works will impress the strongest 
mind with a wholesome diffidence in 
our own superiority, which is, perhaps, 
one of the most valuable lessons an 
Englishman of the present day can 
learn. Persons who take an interest— 
and the interest is daily increasing— 
in the former state of this particular 
part of our empire, will find their 
views of Celtic analogies enlarged and 
illustrated, by comparison with these 
magnificent varieties of the same se- 
pulchral and architectural types that 
our early forefathers followed in their 
ruder cairns and cahirs. In nothing, 
does the modern state of society more 
strongly differ from antiquity, than in 
our treatment of the dead. The great 
monuments of the early nations are 
their sepulchres. If the present gene- 
rations were swept away from the 
face of Europe, their burial places 
would be nearly undistinguishable by 
their successors. The greatest temple 
of the Christian world is not of so vast 
a bulk as the tomb of one Egyptian king. 
The residences, fortresses, and temples 
(if such were the stone circles) of the 
early inhabitants of these islands, are 
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also inferior in magnitude to their 
sepulchral tumuli. The tomb of the 
Tuath De Danan king, at New 
Grange, exceeds in bulk and rude 
gandeur all the remains at Tara. It 
has stood little, if at all less, than two 
thousand years, and seems built for 
eternity; yet, how diminutive is New 
Grange in comparison with the Pyra- 
mids, or even with the more cognate 
cairn-shaped tumuli of Tuscany, Un- 
questionably, the idea of a corporal 
resurrection was present in the minds 
of the Gentile nations, who laid up 
their dead with such solidity and mag- 
nificence, in a more practical sense 
than in ours, who consign the dust of 
our kindred to a re-union with the 
elements, almost as immediate as that 
produced by fire. Vain care of the 
perishing forms of matter! The sar- 
cophagus of Cheops had been rifled of 
all that the great pyramid was built to 
rotect, long before modern inquiry 
ad ascertained the sepulchral charac- 
ter of the structure. And even when 
the art of the Cyclopean mason, with 
his enormous masses of jointed stone, 
has succeeded in excluding all intrusion 
from the chamber of death for three 
thousand years, as in some of the 
recently-opened tombs of Etruria— 
the first undulation of external air 
that visits the frail crust of hu- 
manity, crumbles it into dust. Mrs. 
Gray gives a very vivid account of 
such an occurrence, where the ex- 
plorer, on looking into the interior of 
a newly-opened sepulchre, found 
himself face to face with the armed 
corpse of a warrior; but the moment 
after, a slight tremor, like that of 
sand in an hour-glass, seemed to 
agitate the figure, and in a few 
minutes it melted into air and disap- 
peared. When Avolta entered the 
tomb, “ the golden crown, some frag- 
ments of arms, and a few handfulls 
of dust, were all that marked the last 
resting place of the Tarquinian chief.” 

The variety of form assumed by 
the Etruscan tombs is remarkable. 
There are not only the conical tumuli, 
with the central chamber and niches 
in the basement for inferior inter- 
ments ; but singular varieties of the 
tumulus, with distinct tower-built se- 
pulchres springing up through them, 
somewhat like minarets from the dome 
of an oriental mausoleum ; and rock- 
hewn chambers cut on the scarps of 





mountains, like those of Egypt and 
Petra; but there does not appear 
any where in Etruria that we are 
aware of, the rude stone-circled Cel- 
tic cairn, which seems to be the pri- 
mitive type of all the pyramidal and 
conical tumuli, and of which there 
were undoubted specimens in Greece 
in the time of Pausanias, and we be- 
lieve still extant. 

Mrs. Gray, has a singularly extra- 
vagant theory of Cyclopean styles of 
building, which she puts forward with 
an imperious and not unimposing so- 
lemnity, that appears to have quite over- 
come the newspaper critics; for we 
remember seeing the extract go the 
round of the approving press. The 
tower of Babel having been built of 
brick, she conceives that men, after 
the dispersion, would first begin to 
build in stone after that manner, shap- 
ing the stones into the proportions of 
bricks ! Hence she assigns the greatest 
antiquity to the most perfect buildings 
in Etruria, and, as usual with those 
who stray far from common sense and 
received opinion, is very absolute in 
enunciating her ideas. Having enu- 
merated three styles of primitive ma- 
sonry—as, first, the Etruscan, of qua- 
drangular cut stone; secondly, the 
Pelasgic, of polygonal cut stone ; and, 
thirdly, the Cyclopean, of rude stone, 
uncut (a classification in which we only 
object to the appropriation of the 
styles to the supposed inventors)—she 
proceeds :— 


‘The order of chronology in which 
these three styles of masonry are to be 
reckoned, is not as if the most barba- 
rous was the most ancient; but on the 
contrary, as if a priority in antiquity 
should be assigned to the most refined. 
This is proved, because the people who 
knew how to make bricks (which are 
found all over the world with regular 
angles, and which are in their oldest 
form quadrilateral) were the most likely 
to use squared stones, and to have gra- 
dually substituted them for a greater 
quantity of bricks, in order to save time 
and labour, and to increase, as they 
would think, durability.” 


Then, after instaneing the Egyptian 
and Hindoo remains in this quadran- 
gular Cyclopean style— 


** Indeed we cannot doubt that the 
brick-like quadrilateral and regularly 
cut stone is the oldest form of ar- 
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chitecture in the world, and that it is 
derived from the early patriarchs, who 
were carefully-educated, large-minded, 
and long-experienced men, living in the 
records of tradition as giants, in order 
toexpress their powers both of mind and 
body, which we have inherited in a much 
more feeble degree, and for a much 
more limited period.” 


The next place is then assigned to 
the polygonal, and the third to the 
Cyclopean, the origin of which 

** Is the most recent of the three ; and 
it has been used by wild men ever since 
man went wild, which was not until cen- 
turies after he was civilized, and not 
until after the confusion of tongues and 
the dispersion of Babel.” 


The theory is quite turned upside 
down by the fact that in several of the 
Italian towns the old walls present the 
three varieties of masonry in question, 
in the inverse order, the uncut ma- 
sonry being at the bottom, the poly- 
gonal jointed stone in the middle, and 
the quadrangular courses at the top ; 
and in Greece, where Mrs. Gray, with 
precipitate positiveness, asserts, that 
the two less perfect styles only are to 
be found, it is matter of historic record 
that many of those numerous specimens 
of the perfected rectangular style in 
Greece which Dodwell’s labours have 
made familiar to us, are of a compara- 
tively recent date—the walls of Platea, 
for example, built in the time of Alex- 
ander, while the rough-stone citadels of 
Tyrins and Mycene were objects of 
traditionary wonder in the days of 
Homer. The gate of the Lions, how- 
ever, at Mycena, with its propylea, is 
in the perfect quadrangular style, and 
although evidently not older than the 
citadel, is most probably contempora- 
neous, and, at all events, old enough 
to overawe the mind with a longer 
train of great recollections than any 
other similar structure in the world. 

Undoubtedly no known monument of 
any country can approach this gateway 
in historic and heroic interest. Stand- 
ing under its great lintel, the traveller is 
brought as close to the spot made illus- 
trious by the presence of Agamemnon, 
Orestes, Clytemnestra, Electra, and the 
other renowned members of the house 
of Atreus,as on the deck of the Victory 
he is to the very plank consecrated by 
the blood of Nelson. ‘There is no 
actually identified scene of concen- 
trated historic and poetic interest in 
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the world to compare with it. You 
tread the very stones, you touch the 
very walls, the most renowned in gen- 
tile history. All that is most famous 
in crime, in glory, in the splendours of 
life, and in the immortal achievements 
of the intellect of Ionia and Greece, 
is here brought within the compass of 
these two gate-posts, just as the accu- 
mulated waters of the basin of a great 
river are delivered through some nar- 
row rapid—in such a rush of great 
recollections does the traveller find 
himself in the gateway of Mycenz ; 
and close by is the Treasury of At- 
reus, a domed vault of rectangular 
Cyclopean masonry, as accurately cut 
as that of any Etruscan monument 
whatever. That this was a sepulchral 
chamber appears highly probable. The 
Rev. Mr. Campion, a correspondent of 
Mrs. Gray’s, gives some curious, but 
we suspect apocryphal, particulars re- 
specting it. He says— 


‘“*There was formerly, as Gene- 
ral Gordon informed me, an enormous 
vase, four or five feet high, of coarse 
earthenware in the centre of this tomb, 
which contained ashes, and which, from 
all that we could hear, was the veritable 
ashes of the ‘king of men.’ This vase 
was removed, and was for a long time 
buried in the garden of the general’s 
house, but during the Greek war it was 
either stolen, or it must have been acci- 
dently displaced during a fire which 
burned not only the house, but a great 
part of Argos.” 


Clarke, that 


This is very singular. 
mighty scholar and great traveller, 
visited the Treasury in a.p. 1800, and 


saw nothing of the kind. Dodwell 
was there in 1805, and found the 
chamber quite empty. Is General 
Gordon alive? Mr. Campion ought 
not to leave the matter uncertain. 
We strongly suspect some mistake ; 
though the probability of the so-called 
treasury being a tomb remains not 
mauch diminished. Nay, that it was 
actually the tomb of Agamemnon (al- 
though Mr. Campion and Mrs. Gray 
appear equally ignorant of any solid 
ground for supposing so) appears rea- 
sonably likely. For, although Pausa- 
nias apparently refers to this and the 
adjoining vault when speaking of the 
subterraneous chambers in which Atre- 
us kept his treasures, entering fully 
into a description of the similar trea- 
sury of Mynias at Orchomenos—which 
2N 
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is in all respects identical—yet Sopho- 
cles, who wrote nearly six hundred years 
earlier, and Euripides, also an earlier 
authority by many centuries, appear 
both to have had this chamber in view, 
and actually to have regarded it as the 
tomb of Agamemnon, in laying the 
scene of their respective tragedies of 
Electra. The learning on this subject 
will be found] discussed, with his usual 
copiousness and candour, by[{Clarke, 
whose great work still remains the 
wise touchstone for testing the specu- 
ations of tourists in the Levant. 

Be this as it may, there is something 
very solemn in the allotment of a spa- 
cious chamber to the sole occupation of 
its onedeadtenant. Cheops, inthe heart 
of his great mountain of jointed stone, 
lay in a chamber forty feet high ; two 
hundred feet of solid masonry inter- 
posed between him and the light of 
day on every side. A dome, twenty 
feet high, surrounded the remains of 
the Tuath de Danan monarch and 
his companions in death, at New- 
grange. 

Mrs. Gray, with the want of accu- 
racy that generally accompanies en- 
thusiastic writing, omits to give us the 
dimensions of the sepulchral vaults 
recently discovered in some of the 
tumuli of Etruria; but from the pro- 
portion of the objects remaining in 
them, we estimate that they fall little 
short in extent of the principal cham- 
bers of the pyramids, which they re- 
semble as well in the accurate masonry 
as in the great bulk and grandeur of 
their materials. The roofs are some- 
times formed of flat slabs, like that of 
the chamber of Cheops; sometimes of 
converging courses, like that af its ex- 
ternal gallery; and have a striking 
general resemblance to the similarly- 
situated cells of the Mexican and 
Yucatanese pyramids. Here the body 
was deposited in full dress: if a warrior, 
clad in bronze armour, with gilded 
shields hung around, his lance and 
arms by his side—in one case, his war- 
chariot at his feet; if a female of rank, 
adorned with jewels and golden orna- 
ments, the walls hung with patere and 
the floor set out with vases, tripods, 
and similar objects of luxury. Mrs. 
Gray falls into the error so common 
among young antiquaries, of referring 
owt thing to the earliest possible 
epoch, and will not be satisfied with 
a less antiquity than three thousand 


years for any thing she sees in such 
situations. But it is certain” that the 
gateway of Mycenz, of which we 
have spoken above, is greatly older 
than a great many Etruscan tombs, 
inasmuch as the tragedies of the house 
Atreus form the subjects of the or- 
namental designs of many Etruscan 
sarcophagi, and events of still more 
recent occurrence, extending down to 
the epoch of the Roman monarchy, 
are frequently found represented in 
like manner. Some of the Etruscan 
tombs may, however, boast an immense 
antiquity, such as the splendid Regu- 
lini Galassi sepulchre, with the inscrip- 
tion “ Larthia,” so vividly described 
by Mrs. Gray, though we are far from 
jumping with her to the conclusion, 
that because “ it is the opinion of the 
learned architect, Canina, that this 
tomb was constructed many years be- 
fore the Trojan war,” she “ therefore 
read the language, and scanned the 
dress and furniture, and saw the very 
dust of men who were cotemporary 
with Jephtha and the older judges of 
Israel, long before the time of Saul 
and David.” 

The inscriptions on such monu- 
ments generally consist merely of the 
names of the personages entombed, or 
represented. Accordingly, where the 
representations are of well-known sub- 
jects, the powers of the Etruscan letters 
are easily ascertained. Thus where the 
sculpture on a tomb atVolaterra repre- 
sents Orestes slaying Clytemnestra, 
and the Furies rising to pursue the 
matricide, we read “ Urste” over the 
head of one figure, and “ Clutmsta” 
under the other; and when Mercury 
and Apollo, distinguished by their pro- 
per attributes, appear on the orna- 
mented back of a mirror, we read 
their names, “ Apulu” and “ Turms,” 
or Hermes, respectively indicated in the 
Etruscan character. By such means the 
powers of all the letters of the Etruscan 
alphabet have been pretty well ascer- 
tained ; and the discovery of a curious 
antique ink-stand, having the Greek 
equivalents for these letters arranged 
in a sort of syllabary, seems to com- 
plete the first step towards a know- 
ledge of this language. The princi- 
pal remains of the language itself, 
independent of about thirty known 
Etruscan words, bearing hardly any 
resemblance to any other known lan- 
guage, of which the meanings have 
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been handed down to us by the classic 
writers, consist of a set of inscriptions 
on brass plates dug up about a.p. 1440 
at Gubbio, whence they derive the 
name by which they are generally 
known, the Eugubian tables. The 
attempt to interpret these inscriptions 
has led many ingenious speculators into 
singular absurdities. Adrien von 
Scrieck, a disciple of Goropius Becan 
thought to turn them into high Dutch 
in the latter end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Sir William Betham, in our 
own time, has sought to convert them 
into Irish, To both attempts we may 
justly apply the language of Scaliger, 
speaking of the “ Becceselana,” “* Non 
possumusnonridere. Nunquam legimus 
majores nugas: nunquam insigniorem 
temeritatem vidimus neque audivimus.” 
It is singular that both should have 
been led to the attempt by the coinci- 
dence of a single word—Becan and his 
follower, going on the story of Psam- 
metichus having decided the Phry- 
gian to be the mother tongue of man- 
kind, from the fact of of bec, the 
Phrygian word for bread, being the 
first articulate sound uttered by the 
children whom he had kept from 
human conversation for the pur- 
pose of observing in what language 
nature would prompt them first to 
express themselves; and dec being 
in high Dutch the root of baker !— 
Betham grounding his theory on the 
equally slender foundation of Sue- 
tonius’s statement, that <Aesar in 
Etruscan meant God, which it also 
means in Irish. The most plausible 
attempts at the interpretation of these 
inscriptions represent them as rituals, 
and the frequent recurrence of the 
same phrases, and their place of depo- 
sit, in a temple, render this reasonably 
likely; but to affect to discuss the 
grammar of the Etruscan tongue in 
the present state of our information 
respecting it, and to assert that it has 
furnished the Latin language with its 
“words of command, especially for 
war and hunting,” while the Oscan 
aborigines gave it its basis of house- 
hold and agricultural terms, is a degree 
of temerity, equalled only by the au- 
dacious folly of seeking to implicate 
Niebuhr in such a speculation, in the 
face of his well-known and often-re- 
peated opinions. If writers like Mrs. 
Gray and others who have invaded the 
select places of antiquity with rash 
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blundering footsteps, had read and 
laid to heart the warnings and testi- 
monies of Niebuhr, the learned would 
have been spared a good deal of dis- 
gust, and the cause of learning a se- 
rious amount of injury. Omitting his 
particular remarks on the absolute 
incognito in which their language still 
remains, we shall here transcribe Nie- 
buhr’s words of general admonition 
with which he prefaces his Etruscan 
investigations: “ The ruins of their 
cities—the numerous works of art 
discovered—the national spirit of the 
Tuscans, who looked on them as their 
ancestors, and prided themselves on 
them—the tempting mystery of a lan- 
guage utterly unknown—all this has 
made the moderns pay more attention 
to them than to any other Italian tribe, 
and the Etruscans at this day are in- 
comparably more renowned and ho- 
noured than they were in the time of 
Livy. Unhappily, the interest thus 
felt has not been combined with an 
equal degree of judgment and impar- 
tiality. Men have not been content 
with knowing what their resources 
could discover ; and no other part of 
literature relating to ancient history 
contains so much that is irrational, 
hasty, and unprofitable, as may be 
found, along with much that is disho- 
nest, in what has been written on the 
Etruscan language and history since 
Annius of Viterbo.” 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who, 
among the ancients, knew more 
about this singular family of .:an- 
kind than any other writer, but 
whose account of Etruria has unfor- 
tunately been lost, tells us expressly 
that neither in language or in manners 
had they any resemblance to any other 
people. Singular, that such a testimony 
to the hopelessness of applying any exist- 
ing language as an exponent of theirs 
should not have repressed the specu- 
lative ardour of the philologers, and 
admonished Mrs. Gray of the rashness 
of supposing that institutions and man- 
ners so dissimilar to those of the rest 
of the world came full-grown into 
Etruria with the first importation of 
the Raseni. 

As those, however, to whom the 
Tour will be chiefly acceptable are the 
moderately learned, who aspire to no 
more than the easily-attained accom- 
plishments of taste, we will not longer 
dwell on the folly of a speculation in 
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which they can take little interest, but 
proceed with Mrs. Gray to give them 
some idea of the sort of entertainment 
provided for them by the munificent 
care of the authorities, as well as by the 
zeal of the present collectors at Rome. 

The great Etruscan museum is the 
Gregorian in the Vatican, founded by 
the present sovereign pontiff: 


** On entering we first saw a number 
of sarcophagi with recumbent figures 
on the lids, some of great beauty and 
elegance, others stiff and massive, and 
others grotesque and almost revolting. 
They were chiefly in the style of Cav. 
Campana’s, and, as I remarked before, 
all possess a character peculiar to them- 
selves, and very different from any 
works of the classical periods of Greece 
and Rome. Thvse which I call stiff 
and massive, bear a strong resemblance 
to our own sepulchral effigies of the 
middle ages, and we have often seen 
mitred abbots and prince bishops, chi- 
selled like the old Lucomones. Among 
the terra cotta representations there is 
a very fine horse’s head, a beautiful 
relievo of Adonis and his dog, and a 
most spirited and elegant statue of Mer- 
eury, which, though found in Etruria, 
would appear to be of Roman work- 
manship. The first rooms are 7 
filled with terra cotta: amongst which 
one might easily miss some rude and 
ugly, but very singular, and, as the 
Germans would say, mark-worthy ae 
chral urns. They stand upon a shelf 
at the entrance of the first room, and 
were found at Albana under the lava 
of a volcano, which must have been ex- 
tinct before the foundation of Alba 
Longa, three hundred years “igre to 
Rome. They were filled with ashes, 
and are supposed to represent the huts 
which their tenants inhabited during 
life. When first discovered, an anti- 

uity beyond human record was assigned 
them, as they were supposed to have 
been buried prior to the eruption of 
lava, under which they were found ; but 
recent examination has shown that they 
were placed in excavations made in, and 
under, the lava, and that they probably 
belonged to the old Latin inhabitants of 
Alba Longa. ‘ eu! Be erste 3 
“ The Gregorian museum is peculiarly 
rich in vases and tazze, which are, per- 
haps, the most interesting and impor- 
tant of all the objects found in the 
Etruscan tombs, for they impart the 
greatest knowledge of the mythology, 
the heroic tradition, and the domestic 
manners, not only of the Etruscans 
themselves, but of the Greeks, with 
whom they were so closely allied. With- 
in the last fifteen years vases have been 
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found of astyle different from what was 
known before, and of a beauty, both as 
to materials and execution, superior to 
any others, if we except the exquisite 
specimens from Nola. The truth of this 
remark will be evident to any one who 
will compare most of those vases in the 
British Museum, marked as having be- 
longed to the late Sir William Hamilton, 
with those more recently purchased from 
Campanari. Indeed, about half a cen- 
tury ago, immense sums were given for 
many of those which, if sold now, would 
be considered second-rate, and fetch but 
a moderate price; and in consequence 
of the vast numbers which recent dis- 
coveries have brought to light, the price 
of the whole manufacture is so much re- 
duced, that one for which the king of 
Naples, not many years ago, gave ten 
thousand crowns, would now hardly be 
valued at more than two thousand.’ 


Mrs. Gray then proceeds to distin- 
guish the vases and drinking-cups 
into classes, exhibiting four differences 
of style:— 


‘** First, the Egyptian, with its har- 
pies and sphynxes, in total defiance of 
nature, and in disregard of Greeek 
mythology, or heroic tradition. Se- 
condly, the black figures; quaint, stiff, 
and peculiar; of the most beautiful 
workmanship, but without ease or 
grace in the human outline; with splen- 
did processions of warriors, groups of 
divinities, and mysterious allegories. 
Thirdly, the red figures, with the most 
spirited and elegant forms of men and 
women, true to nature, and sometimes 
absolutely lovely, representing stories 
of gods and heroes, as well as incidents 
of domestic life. You will rarely see a 
black figure easy, natural, or graceful, 
however exquisite may be the beaut 
of its workmanship; and you will 
seldom be able to trace in a red figure 
that peculiar stiff and rigid quaintness 
which is characteristic of the most 
ancient Etruscan art. Those black 
figures which have asketchy and flow- 
ing ease, are on vases of very inferior 
material and execution, and belong to 
the period of the decay of art, like the 
roughly-drawn red figures, which are 
so common, and which we may call, 
fourthly, the decadence style, not na- 
tive, but imitative.” 


Among articles so fragile and so 
valuable, the reparation of their 
breaches and fractures is by no means 
a despicable art. 


**Restorations are of two kinds, 
lawful and unlawful: in the former, the 
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fragments are sufficiently perfect, fully 
to show the subject of the painting, 
with all its figures, emblems, and de- 
vices; and the restorer’s task merely 
is to eke out the little that is imper- 
fect, or to reproduce that which, though 
visible, is very much decayed; while, 
in the latter, very few of the principal 
figures remaining, and even the subject 
itself being uncertain, the restorer ex- 
ercises his fancy in determining the 
group, and his taste or judgment in 
the arrangement of the costume and 
action. I will illustrate my meaning 
by an example. Suppose the vase to 
be restored, when quite perfect, to have 
represented Hercules bringing the boar 
to Eurystheus, who is hiding himself in 
the well (a subject which I have seen 
on several vases) ; and suppose the re- 
maining fragments to show Hercules, 
with his club, and Eurystheus peeping 
out of the well; but instead of the boar 
on Hercules’ shoulders, there is a bro- 
ken gap, a lawful restorer might re- 
produce the boar, and hoist him as be- 
fore on the shoulders of the demigod, 
and the vase would be considered 
almost as valuable as it was when per- 
fect. But suppose nothing of the origi- 
nal to remain but the legs, lion’s skin, 
and club of Hercules, a restorer, by an 
unlawful act of forgery, might join 
thereunto a modern piece of terra 
cotta, painted with Eurystheus,ihis well, 
and the boar, exactly copied from an- 
other vase. This might be so skilfully 
done as to deceive a novice; but it 
would be detected immediately by any 
one conversant with ancient art, and 
the vase would be quite valueless.” 


Proceeding now to the principal 
room, containing the chief rarities of 
the collection, Mrs. Gray describes 
an arrangement which we would 
gladly see imitated in the museum of 
one of our own mostuseful and learned 
institutions, where the active patriot- 
ism of the members has, within the 
last few years, accumulated a truly 
splendid collection of ancient Irish 
gold and bronze ornaments. The 
museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
as a collection of works of ancient 
native art, is immeasurably superior to 
that department of the British Mu- 
seum. The institution receives but 
£300 ‘a year from government; yet, 
upon this pittance, with the help of 
individual donations, aud the exertions 
of its own members, it has amassed a 
treasury of Celtic antiquities second 
only, we believe, in richness to the 


Royal Museum of Copenhagen. At 
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present these rarities are partially 
displayed in the Academy board-room ; 
but we hope ere long to see the insti- 
tution accommodated with a suitable 
house and separate museum, with a 
table of rarities as commodious—we 
will answer for its being as rich and 
interesting—as this described by Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray :— 


‘* In the middle of this room stands a 
very large round table, divided into 
compartments from the centre outwards, 
and covered with glass. It revolves 
upon a pivot easily, so that every one 
may turn to himself the object he 
wishes to examine without the trouble 
of careering round it. In these com- 
partments are deposited the numerous 
and splendid gold ornaments and gems 
which have been found upon the dead. 
There are a number of wreaths of pure 
and thin gold, of very great beauty and 
imposing mageineanen large enough to 
go half round the head. Some are of 
great breadth, consisting of many folds 
of leaves, and others of a single fuld. 
I think they all meet in the middle, so 
that one side is a copy of the other. 
They were of ivy, bay olive, and a leaf 
which looked to me like fern. I did 
not observe that the Corona Etrusca of 
oak leaves was among them; but many 
of them are exactly represented upon 
the coins of the Roman emperors, the 
ornament having been adopted from 
Rome into Etruria. In another com- 
partment were bullas, exquisitely 
worked, and of the size of watches. 
They were worn by youths in the centre 
of the chest, and usually filled with 
perfumes, to prevent infection and the 
evil eye.” 

‘“*We saw bracelets, armlets, and 
rings, broad and narrow, large and 
small; but I think the most general 
form was that of a serpent, coiled 
round several times, and made of elastic 
gold. We see the form often upon 
Greek and Roman statues, and almost 
always upon the Etruscan monumental 
figures. Upon them also are repre- 
sented many different sorts of rings,— 
some low down upon the finger, and 
some upon the first joint. In the jewel- 
table were many joint-rings, and large 
rings, as well as finger scarabei ; some 
of them are rudely, and some ver 
beautifully engraved in that high style 
which approaches so near to the Greek, 
and in which I have a Mercury, the 
date of which is assigned to the first 
century of Rome.” 


** We saw séveral chains of a work- 
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manship like the eastern nations ; many 
large gold fibule to fasten on the toga, 
gold brooches of exquisite finish; and 
an ornament in which the Etruscans 
displayed much variety of taste, the 
ear-ring. They are often large, and of 
very graceful forms when all gold; 
sometimes in the shape of horses’ or 
rams’ heads, and sometimes like cupids, 
or genii, or birds.” 


** Often they are small circles, witha 
pendant pearl; and oftenest of all, 
there are jacynths of a cylindrical 
form, either large or small, set in gold. 
They have very commonly been sol- 
dered into the ears of either the living 
subject or the corpse; and in some late 
instances the ear and ear-ring have 
come away together.” 


From the room of the round table 
the visitor passes through a gallery of 
incribed stones, as yet illegible, into 
a hall, in which Campanari’s tombs and 
frescoes are preserved. Thence you 
go into a chamber formed on the 
model of a sepulchral vault, with its 
shelf, and sarcophagus, and pendant 
vases, and tazze of bronze and 
terra cotta—a pretty, perhaps we 
ought rather to say a fine, idea, and 
an impressive termination to the visi- 
tor’s progress through these memorials 
of a depatted nation. 

The Kircherian, or Jesuit’s College 
museum, it would appear, is not open 
to ladies. Mrs. Gray makes no com- 
plaint, but tells us what she could 
glean of its contents from second- 
hand. It is principally rich in coins, 
but its great object of curiosity, says 
Mrs. Gray, is the cylindrical vessel of 
bronze, called the “ cista mystica.” 
The use of such an ark for carrying 
the sacred symbols is one of the most 
universal features of all religions. 
Faber in his erudite treatise on the 
origin of pagan idolatry, has shown its 
use among almost all the nations of 
antiquity, and even among the Indian 
and Polynesian tribes of our own 
times. As to what such a shrine 
usually contained, we shall with He- 
rodotus preserve a discreet silence. 

At General Galassi’s were seen the 
various articles which formed the 
furniture of the Regulini tomb, a 
golden breastplate and fillet, bronze 
arms and armour, a bier of the same 
enduring material, “as fresh as if made 
a year ago,” quantities of pottery, and 


finally, the singular polyglot inkstand, 





with its ba, be, bi, bu, which we sup- 
pose Sir William Betham will have to 
be Irish; for in his system, though 
founded on a dissyllable, both lan- 
guages are assumed to be mono- 
syllabic. 

But perhaps the most striking of 
all was the exhibition of the Cavaliere 
Campana :— 


“The principal part of the objects 
were found upon his own ground, and 
many of them were disinterred in his 
own presence; though he also spends 
large sums upon the purchase of what- 
ever appears to him desirable for its ra- 
rity or historical value. In the first 
room were a set of long and narrow 
coffins, all of terra cotta, and all with 
portraits of the deceased in alto relievo 
on the lid. The effigies in the stone 
coffins have usually one limb raised in 
an uneasy manner; but the limbs of 
these, as far as I recollect, were all 
straight, and appeared larger than life. 
Each one had the patera in his hand, 
and each was so highly ornamented, as 
to justify the reputation of the Etrus- 
cans for their great love of gold and 
silver, and precious stones. The heads 
of all were crowned with diadems or 
fillets representing gold.” 


Then follows a very questionable 
speculation, put forward, as usual in 
such adventures, with the imperative 
* must.” 


‘One of the most curious objects in 
this collection was a terra cotta infant 
in swaddling clothes, taken out of a 
tomb, and which must have been placed 
there in commemoration of a very in- 
teresting circumstance in the life of the 
warrior by whose corpse it lay. His 
funeral obsequies had been performed 
whilst he was yet alive. It may have 
been that he was in a swoon or trance, 
from which he awoke before the sepul- 
chre was closed; or still more likely. 
that he had been reported dead whilst 
fighting away from his country; and 
hence, funeral rites had been decreed to 
him, whilst, in effect, he was only 
missing from his companions, perhaps a 
prisoner, or haying made some very 
narrow escape, so that he could not re- 
turn before the last ceremonies were 
over. In such a case, amongst the 
Greeks, no man could re-enter the 
temple of the gods until he had been 
washed and swathed like a new-born 
infant, emblematic of beginning life 
anew.” 


“In another room, arranged ‘not 
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unlike that of the Gregorian Museum in 
the Vatican, we saw the gems and or- 
naments of this once wealthy people, 
the chief of which were a chain of 
eight or ten scarabei richly set in gold, 
and which had been worn from shoulder 
to shoulder; many scarabei rings, with 
circlets through them: a chain, which, 
under other circumstances, I should 
have called Trichinopoly, with a richly 
worked gold ornament at the end of it; 
a brooch of gold filagree, as delicately 
wrought as the ornaments from China ; 
three pairs of gold ear-rings, each 
wrought in figures of animals or genii, 
and of superlative beauty; and a sca- 
rabeus, which I for long after coveted, 
though I am told that my own, with the 
same subject, is superior as an en- 
graving ; but this was such a perfect 
stone, that we were never tired of ad- 
miring its beauty. It was formed of 
the umber part of a sardonyx.” 


‘* The Cavaliere is said to have four 
thousand bronze coins, besides some 
hundreds of gold and silver; but how 
many of these are Etruscan I do not 
know: for, much to my regret, we 
never returned to see them, as we were 
asked to do by their liberal-minded 
owner. The rarities of his collection 
which astonished me most were three 
small and most elegantly-formed beak- 
ers, of smalto or semi-transparent glass, 
the colours being blue, white, and 
yellow, in vandykes. The form was 
the most finished Greek, while the ma- 
nufacture was identical with Egypt, 
and each stood upon a small and grace- 
ful stand of filagree gold. These 
stands, and the gold mountings, I took 
to be the Cavaliere’s own tribute to 
their value and beauty; but was told 
that they were fastened as I saw them, 
each upon its own stand in the tomb. 
These and General Galassi’s are surely 
specimens of the gold and silver tazze 
of Etruria, so much renowned amongst 
the Greeks. As to the glass, I once 
afterwards saw the same sort at Cor- 
neto, found in a tomb at Tarquinia; 
but the vase was of a rude form in 
comparison, and very much _ broken; 
and even for the fragments the owners 
asked prices which were quite extrava- 
gant.” 

All this is very pretty and agreea- 
ble; and when Mrs. Gray goes out 
on her various excursions through the 
sites of the ruined Etruscan cities, she 
proves herself not only anintelligent an- 
tiquarian Cicerone, but a pleasant tra- 
velling companion, admiring the paint- 
ings in the churches, doing justice to 
the civilities and good-will of the 
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people, and gracefully testifying to 
the virtues of those princely pro- 
tectors and rewarders of elegant pur- 
suits, the family of the Grand Duke, 
and of that splendid potentate, the 
truly grand and good Duke himself. 
This exalted patron of learning enjoys 
the honour of having at his court the 
historian Rosellini, whose publications, 
so magnificent as they are, and worthy 
of the printing-press of a palace, are “ 
conducted at the expense of the ducal 
treasury. .The late Duke of Bucking- 
ham, whose name is now associated 
with the remains of Irish literature 
in all the principal libraries of Europe, 
owes that celebrity to his having the 
good fortune, in like manner, to secure 
the services of Doctor Charles O’Con- 
nor. If our great nobles only knew 
how cheaply these lasting honours are 
attained, they would oftener be patrons 
of learning. Ten thousand pounds 
probably exceeds all that it cost the 
Duke of Buckingham to make himself 
possessor of the finest library of Irish 
MSS. in the world, and to gain a name 
for himself more distinguished than 
any exercise of individual ability ever 
conferred ona Duke of Buckingham 
before or since. 

From Rome Mrs. Gray proceeded 
to Veii, Rome’s ancient rival, famous 
in connection with the slaughter of 
the Fabii and the exploits of Camillus ; 
thence to Monte Nerone, where 
there are numerous tumuli; thence 
to Tarquinia, the ancient capital of 
Etruria, the necropolis of which 
Signor Avolta avers (valeat quantum) 
extended over sixteen syuare miles, 
and contained not less than two mil- 
lions of tombs. Of these, however, 
nine only have been as yet found per- 
fect enough for preservation. Mrs. 
Gray describes the place as having 
the appearance of a great rabbit war- 
ren, from the labours of the exca- 
vators. The paintings on these tombs, 
representing festivities, chariot races, 
and horse races, are very graphically 
described, and exemplified by coloured 
engravings. Some other paintings, 
supposed, with much appearance of 
reason, to represent the procession of 
souls to judgment, give a striking evi- 
dence of the belief of the Etrurians 
in a future state. Indeed none of 
the civilized nations of antiquity were 
infidel in this respect. Mrs. Gray 
has also the courage to defend the 
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Etruscans from the imputation of 
idolatry in its grosser sense—that is, 
believing any thing made by the hands 
of men to be God. This is an 
enormity of folly which any civilized 
pagan would have disowned with con- 
tempt, however he may have bowed 
with what is called dulia to his idol, 
as the present occupants of his temples 
bow to their pictures and crosses ; but 
the idea of any thing actually being 
God, and, as such, to be adored with 
the latria exhibited to other matters 
in the modern churches, was a trans- 
cendentalism reserved for the doctors 
of darker ages, at least in Europe. In 
Asia the oldest Hindostanee sacrifice, 
the ritual of which is given in the Soma 
Veda, is professedly a creation of God 
out of a mixture of milk and barley 
in the chalice of the mysterious Yoni. 
Mexico, too, had her Quacalcoatle, 
eaten by the votaries, made of grains 
of rice cemented by human blood, 
and transubstantiated by an incan- 
tation; and Cicero ridicules some 
Roman devotees who affected to eat 
their God in the cakes of the Cerealian 
sacrifice; but generally throughout 
antiquity, civilized man will be found 
by the mouths of scholars and _phi- 
losophers in all countries, protest- 
ing against being supposed capable 
of the fatuity of believing any im- 
age or other matter whatever to be 
Deity. 

From the painted tombs of Tar- 
quinia Mrs. Gray conducts us to Vulci, 
where Prince Lucien Buonaparte has 
a villa built over one of the richest 
mines of such rarities in the district. 
The prince is not rich enough to re- 
tain all his prizes, but makes a good 
income by this new sort of mining. 
Here is one of the singular tombs, 
the mound of which is pierced by the 
tower-shaped sepulchres, springing up 
through it like minarets. Of course 
the mention of any thing tower-shaped 
calls up the Irish antiquaries of the 
school of Vallancey to claim kindred 
with the builders for some imaginary 
cyclops of ancient Eri ; and the Cuca- 
mella has accordingly been challenged 
for an Irish round tower by one of 
our vigilant claimants of universal 
consanguinity. From Vulci we pro- 
ceed to Tuscanlla, the scene of that 
active antiquary’s, Campanari’s, la- 
bours, where a Gray found him 
fresh from the scavo, with the soil onhis 










clothes, and his spade on his shoulder, 
a polite and accomplished delver. 
These Italiars, having nothing better 
to do, or rather getting leave to do 
nothing better, are coerced in a man- 
ner to be musicians, sculptors, paint- 
ers, and miners of antiquity. It is a 


sad thing to see the descendants of 


men whose energies once made them 
masters of the world, thus depending 
for existence and reputation on the 
dreams of the past—for the dealers in 
curiosities in this part of Italy, appear 
to be almost the only representatives 
of commerce. 

Proceeding next to Core, the mo- 
ther, philologically as well as practi- 
cally speaking, of Rome’s ceremonial 
system, Mrs. Gray visited the tomb 
of the literary warrior whose inkstand 
we have mentioned as being regarded 
as a sort of Rosetta stone to the 
hieroglyphics of the Etruscan inscrip- 
tions; thence to Castel D’Asso, the 
valley of the rock-hewn tombs, which 
appears quite to realise the idea of a 
scene at Petra or Telmessus. 

From Ceere we finally accompany 
Mrs. Gray to the ancient city of 
“Lars Porsena of Clusium,” whose 
name is heard once more in vigor- 
ous verse after having ceased to be 
the theme of any poet of equal ex- 
cellence with his last celebrator for 
eighteen hundred years. Porsena in 
the time of Varro lay buried in a won- 
drous mausoleum, which had consisted 
of a series of conical spires, springing 
from a square basement, and hung 
about with bells. Varro’s text is most 
probably corrupted, for it is impossible 
to conceive a structure shaped as 
he describes possessing stability ; and 
it certainly could not have pretended 
to beauty. This however is certain, 
that it was the greatest and the most 
splendid of the Etruscan tombs ; and 
several masses of ruins at the present 
day contest the honour of its repre- 
sentation. ‘Tradition and probability 
concur in fixing on a ruined labyrinth 
under the citadel as its probable site. 
Whether this well-tombed potentate 
should be called Porsena or Porsenna 
isa question of doubt; but undoubtedly 
Niebuhr is not justified in condemning 
Martial for a decided blunder in writ- 
ing his name in the former style, 
without extending his condemnation 
to Horace and Silius Italicus, both of 
whom shorten the penultimate syllable, 
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as Macauley on their joint authority 
has done in his valiant ‘* Lay :” 


“ Shame on the false Etruscan who lingers in his 

home 

When Porsena of Clusium is on the march for 
Rome— 

When horsemen and when footmen are pouring 
on amain 

From every stately market-place and every fruitful 
plain, 

And every lonely hamlet that, hid mid beech and 
pine, 

Like an eagle’s nest hangs on the crest of purple 
Appenine : 

From lordly Volaterre, where scowls the far- 
famed hold, 

Piled by the hands of giants for God-like kings of 
old— 

From sea-girt Populonia, whose sentinels descry 

Sardinia’s snowy mountain tops fringing the 
southern sky— 

From the proud mart of Pisw, queen of the wes- 
tern waves, 

Where ride Massilia’s triremes, heavy with fair- 
haired slaves— 

From where sweet Clanis wanders through corn, 
and vines, and flowers— 

And crowned Cortona lifts to heaven her diadem 
of towers!" 


But we must not a second time 
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make the circuit of the twelve cities, 
round several of which we have al- 
ready gone with Mrs. Gray. A short 
description of the others, with an in- 
dication of the principal objects of 
curiosity to be seen at each, is ap- 
pended to the tour. The traveller, 
however, must not expect in every 
town and every site of a town to find 
enough to make it worth a visit for 
its antiquity’s sake alone. The mu- 
seums of the principal cities, and a 
short trip to one or more of the 
places visited by Mrs. Gray, ought to 
satiate the archaic aspirations of all 
but professed antiquarians. The pur- 
suit is just now fashionable, no doubt; 
and it is desirable for accomplished 
persons to know enough of it not to 
be at a loss when such matters are 
spoken of: but, for our own part, we 
should say it would be as well for the 
ladies not to go much beyond their 
tazze and specchii. 





GLIMPSES IN THE MOUNTAINS.—NO, I1,* 


* Du muszt glauben, du muszt wageh 
Denn die Gétter leihn nein Pfakd ; 
Nur ein Wunder kann dich tragen 
In das schéne Wunderland.” 


SCHILLER, 


*“* Thou must trust, and thou must venture, 
The Gods will give no pledge in hand ; 
But by wonder thou must enter 
In the glorious Wonderland.” 


As I sate panting on the green, I 
heard a rustling as of leaves nigh 
hand, and, turning about, discovered 
a clump of laurels strangely growing 
alone on the slope of the hill, with no 
vegetation near, more than the heather 
and the mossy grass. Presently [ saw 
an old man, leading a child by the hand, 
pass out, who turned round with a 
monitory gesture as to one left within. 
He was dressed in deep black, and his 
grey hair hung, from beneath a broad 
hat, round a countenance of foreign 
appearance, dark and mournful. The 
child was the fairy of the well, and 
looked, beside him, like a peep of blue 
sunny sky beneath acloud. They went 


down together to the shore, and, from 
among the laurels, I heard a sweet sad 
voice, singing very mournfully. The 
words were sad and wild as the voice: 


O, part the curtains from her bed, 
O part them, till I see 

The dream that hath my fancy fed 
Interpreted to me. 

Dim let the lights o’ the chamber be, 
And flitting shadows fall 

All shimmering so dreamily, 
So ghostly, on the wall. 


I was awake and dreamed a dream; 
I dreamed I was asleep 

For years, and then I felt a gleam 
Within my bosom creep, 





* For Part I. see the Number for April, 1844, page 427, 
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So still the pearl-pale streamers leap 
In Lapland’s darksome noon, 
Among the stars, above the deep, 
About the creseent moon. 


And, by that light informed, I woke 
And knew myself to be 
A living soul, and that it broke 
To set my spirit free. 
I knew it came alone from thee, 
So full of light thou art, 
I knew it came alone for me, 
To dwell about my heart. 


And then I slept and dreamed a 
dream ; 
I dreamed I was awake— 
For aye the holy night did seem, 
And never a morn did break, 
While evermore that light did make 
Within, a pleasant shine, 
It was a gloomy deed to take 
So sweet a light as mine. 


The lovely light—the light of love, 
The phantasy hath fled, 

And the stealing dream that from 

above 

Within my bosom bred. 

O, part the curtains from her bed, 
é. part them, till I see 

The dream that hath my fancy fed 
Interpreted to me. 


A cold closed lip, a eold closed eye, 
They cannot kiss nor weep : 

The sexton, in the churchyard by, 
Keeps delving, dark and deep, 

A charnel keep for love’s long sleep, 
O fold the curtains o’er, 

And quench the lamps, for I will sleep 
Nor dream for ever more. 


Following the sound, I walked to- 
wards the laurels, and saw a pale, 
ghastly lady pass out from the other 
side as I entered. She turned round 
for an instant and looked me full in 
the face, with such a countenance as 
if death had lighted the lamp of 
beauty in her eyes. A sable mantle 
covered her closely round, and I saw 
it clasped with a winged serpent. She 
glided out of sight, and I found an 
open space within the laurels, thickly 
covered above and around with leaves, 
through which a twilight coming in 
showed me Nanny, the crone of the 
cave in Red Bay, sitting close on the 
ground, with her chin between her 
knees. 

** Are you alone?” she asked anxi- 
ously, and suddenly starting to her 
feet. 

‘7 am.” 





«* How came you here? did you see 
any one else?” 

“TL am tired of racing after those 
giants you saw me with last night; 
and while I rested here I heard a 
song, and I saw an old man with a 
child walk down the glen.” 

«No one else ?” 

“Yes ; a lady just now left you.” 

“ Well, if you're tired, try this,” 
she said, producing the horn. I shook 
it, and found it full. The draught 
was most refreshing. New blood 
flamed through me. It was no bull’s 
horn, but that of Amalthea; sove- 
reign Moly, soft Nepenthe. The 
leaves gleamed purple, and green, and 
gold. She placed it to her lips, and 
blew a rousing call, and the boughs 
danced to the music. 

Two hounds, as black as darkness, 
bounded, baying, to her feet, and their 
eyes glared an impatient fire; they 
snuffed the soil, and stood, eager, on 
the brink of a large aperture beside 
me, from which oozed out a thin 
smoke, and hung like a canopy above 
us. Suddenly I heard a snorting 
sound and an ink-black steed, dropped 
with foam, thundered up behind the 
hounds and stood, with quivering 
mane and heaving flanks, between us. 

« Mount and away !” she cried. 

I sprung on his back and, as she 
blew both loud and long, away we 
dashed down into the earth. 

« Well done, Satan!” she shouted 
after, and I was borne on into the 
gloom like the wind, with the baying 
of the hounds before me. On and on 
we flew, and a sound was in my ears 
like the rushing of rivers, and the roar 
of tempests, and the wail of oceans. 
Ever and anon | felt the furious steed 
beneath me leaping over tremendous 
chasms, his hoofs ringing as he struck 
the ebon floor ; and the hounds bayed 
on as we swept into the bowels of the 
mountain, 

We flew through a broken hill, and 
I saw before me a grim light, as of a 
monstrous cauldron belching up flame 
and smoke. The sky overhead, broad 
and wide, was black as the ground we 
trod on, and in the midst a rayless sun 
hung, like a well of solitary light that 
cast no beam. 

I saw Coul Goppagh beside the 
cauldron, evoking demons, and ever, 
as he waved his arms, they arose in 
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the flames and sped away till they were 
lost in the solid gloom of the firma- 
ment. The hounds and the steed 
stood still. He beckoned me, and I 
approached him. He waved his arm, 
and I fell prone beside him at the 
cauldron. He dipped his hand and 
sprinkled me with flame. I felt my 
jaws enlarging and my limbs, pro- 
longed for many an ell, weltered on 
the ground; I felt huge wings spread- 
ing from my back, and breathed out 
sulphureous steam. The foremost 
hound dashed at me with open jaws, 
and his fellow followed in full ery. 

“Hark to Bloodshed! Hark to 
Woe! Hark away!” shouted he, as 
he sprung on the fire-eyed steed, and 
away I floundered on my sounding 
wings, with the hounds of hell behind 
me, yelling like Fate and Fear, and 
Horror riding after. Inevitable pur- 
suers. I sped on and on in vain. 
Gulphs disappeared beneath me as I 
flew, but they came roaring behind. 
Over murky hills and yales, but still 
the hunter followed. I soared up 
into the dark sky, but there, with 
flaming mouths, their heads, erected, 
snuffed the air, and I fell like a dove 
in the eye of the basilisk. With des- 
pair I struggled on, and my own 
breath choked me as I flew. I was in 
the jaws of Bloodshed, Woe was deep 
with burning fangs into my throat, 
when I saw before me a sea that had 
no further shore and, with a bound I 
rose from my destroyers, and floated 
over the brink. Every wave was a 
mountain and a yoleano, and tumbled 
cataracts of fiery foam around. Blind 
and giddy, 1 drooped and fell, and 
died in tossing fires, the prey of un- 
born earthquakes. 


« He is dead,” said one. 

« No,” said another, “ his heart is 
beating.” 

“Perhaps he is drunk,” 
third. 
hill.” 

I was borne upwards for a while. 
Then we rested—then again we went 
slowly forward; and at last one 
said :— 

*“ How heavy he is, to be sure. 
Thank God we're at the top! Let us 
lay him down here.” 

** Not in that cauldron!” said I, 
plunging violently ; ‘ not in that fire, 
among all the devils |” 


said a 
“Let us carry him up the 
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«Ha, ha, ha!” rung in my ears. I 
looked. up and saw Glenstachey and 
Tén Dubh, bending over me. I was 
lying on a heathy sward, and three 
countrymen stood by, wiping their 
brows. 

« Where are they?” I asked. 

ss Who ?” 

« Bloodshed and Woe.” 

«‘ Ha, ha, ha!” said Glenstachey. 

«* And where,” said I, “‘gazing down 
at my limbs, and feeling my back,— 
“ where are my 

«‘ Senses,” said Tén Dubh. 

“* My wings!” I said. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” said Glenstachey. 
“Surely he has not found the horn 

ain.” 

At this accursed word, remember- 
ing dimly of my draught with Nanny, 
I resolved not to utter a word. 

« Who are those grinning clowns ?” 
I asked, looking at the sweating bump- 
kins who stood near. 

“Three honest men,” said Tén 
Dubh, “who carried you up the 
mountain with infinite stress. Where 
did you find him, boys ?” 

‘Please your honour,” said one 
man, “ we heard a snoring among the 
bushes below, and when we went in he 
was lying like dead, so we thought he 
was one of you, as we saw him with 
Coul Goppagh,” he added, touching 
his hat, * over the hills in the morn- 
ing, and carried him up.’ 

“There's half-a-crown for you,” 
said I: “but don’t believe a word of 
it,” I added in an under tone. 

‘Did you see any thing of a horn?” 
asked Ton Dubh. 

* Only old Nanny, crippling down 
the glen,” said the rascal. 

**Yo-ho! steady!” said Glenstachey. 
*‘ But here comes Coul.” 

I looked askance on his counte- 
nance, inwardly trembling at my re- 
morseless hunter, and expecting to 
behold the fiend. But his face was 
calm, and as he came on I heard him 
murmuring to himself, and his words 
became audible as he advanced and 
looked down the swelling side of 
Lurig Edan :— 


Some sweeping surge in chaos, thou,— 
The Word of God came past, 

And ere the wrecking crest could bow 
It suddenly stood fast. 


Like billows bursting on the shore 
That rise to break again, 
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Tieve Boulla’s brow hangs glooming 
o'er 
The long-retreating glen. 


See where the stricken anarch, still, 
The frowning Trostan stands, 
And yet, o’er many a sullen hill, 
Is scowling on his bands. 


As we unbound our knapsacks and 
spread our table on the heath, I tried 
in vain to discover the fires of Tophet 
in that deep calm eye. Nevertheless 
I asked him of caves, and dragons, 
and night-black steeds. 

*T have ridden so,” he said, dubi- 
ously surveying me, “in dreams, and 
there is often more truth in dreams 
than waking. There is no deeper 
hell than a villain’s conscience; no 
fairer paradise than the heart of inno- 
cence. I have seen wonders in these 
hills, and so may you. I never see 
the mountains round me, but I think 
my bones are rock, and these wild 
locks seem to grow green as heath, 
and bloom round my temples, and my 
blood sings through my heart, like a 
stream down the ravine.” Here I 
drew a long breath in his flask. 

“IT am a mounTAIN!” he shouted, 
rising from the sod; and I saw him 
grow up to the very heavens, pines 
and cedars waved around his shoul- 
ders, and the sun hung setting on his 
crown. Outof his mouth ran rivers, 
and his limbs of whinstone overstrode 
the plain. A torrent, leaping out, 
hurled me down; and I opened my 
eyes to see Glenstachey spilling water 
from his flask on my face. They all 
sate round finishing their repast. 

«Son of Slumber!” he said, “ wilt 
thou sleep and dream for ever ?” 

* Sleep!” said I, “would that I 
could sleep! Spawn of all weeds that 
grow and pollute the world, what con- 
jurations are here! As many devils 
as there are seeds on the dockens in 
Ulster, are here. What horns, what 
cruiskeens full of demons have I not 
drank from. I have seen rocks changed 
into men, and men into rocks: I have 
been abused with infernal methers in 
caves, and withered skeletons: I have 
been thundered into hell by Thor and 
Odin: hunted as a dragon into the 
belly of earthquakes: and fi 

** And Nanny’s horn into your own,” 
said Glenstachey. 

“Try this,” said Coul Goppagh, 
handing me the flask. 











The liquor was clear and fragrant. 
I drank it down; and he arose with 
the words to approach the brow of 
the mountain. I started up to fol- 
low; but, gazing after, I saw nothing 
but a hare scudding over the heather 
in the way he departed. 

«© Where is Coul Goppagh ?” said 
I to Tén Dubh and Glenstachey, 
who remained seated beside me. 

“Never mind him,” they replied ; 
“he has errands of his own in these 
hills.” 

* Hum,” I said. ‘* Unless he sinks 
into the earth, he must have gone 
there ;” and with the words I flung a 
piece of turf where the hare squatted 
beside a tuft of heath. 

She made a bound or two, and 
squatted again, with her scut turned 
towards us, and her ears flat back, 
while I could see her staring eyes at- 
tending to my movements. 

The evening was coming fast ; and 
a dense mist, creeping upward, hid 
the sea and all the plains, gradually 
leaving the mountain tops far and 
wide around us like dark, solitary 
islands on some unvisited ocean—on 
one of which we sate, as if ship- 
wrecked and cast away from the 
world. The peaks narrowed and 
darkened as it ascended; while every 
object, even those unseen before, 
waxed and magnified in the dim gleam 
of the descending sun. Bushes of 
heath rose up like ghastly trees, 
ridged against the inclosing vapour 
like the outline of dim forests. Little 
banks and stones grew to great hills 
and rocks; the space around me 
edged in closer and closer, till I 
seemed standing at last on one crag of 
a multitude, amid a boundless and en- 
croaching sea. I looked around me, 
and saw no track—nothing but a 
pathless waste. My companions were 
invisible, and I heard no sound of 
voice or motion near. 

«I shall be lost,” Ishouted. “Ho! 
Hill-o-o! where are ye !” 

* Ha, ha, ha!” returned to my ears 
faint and dull in the gross air; and 
the sound had a fiendish mockery. It 
was not to be referred to any place, 
but ran round the horizon, dying 
almost as it rose. 

* Hillo-o-o! — here!— this way! 
Hillo-o!” I roared once more, but 
fainter and duller, and all around, 
and at last dying quite away in accents 
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such as the successful fiend assumes 
to welcome his weary guests into 
their long-sought perdition, came 
back only that hideous sound. 

« Ha, ha, ha!—ha, ha, ha!” 

«“ This way!” I cried again— 
«come back!—here! Ho! I shall be 
lost !”” 

But no voice replied, only the end- 
less sounding of the surf on the rocky 
coast far down ; and so I stood there, 
afraid to turn, least I should fall 
plumb over some horrid precipice. I 
could well believe it the roar of that 
wide waste around; and there I was 
a pilgrim in the ocean of the air, a 
prisoner in the sky. Every moment 
the halo round the unseen sun sank 
lower and lower, and deeper darkness 
gathered round me. I sate down, 
and felt with my hands all round for 
the brow of the great cliffs, near 
which I knew we had been sitting. I 
crept about, and stretched out one 
hand, holding hard to the soil with 
one behind ; but nothing met my 
touch only cold, damp heath. 
up, and gazed intently around, but 
only saw the same cold, dull circle 
darkening and lessening. At last I 
had lost all sense of place and direc- 
tion, and in mortal fear of tumbling 
headlong to destruction, I stood stock 
still. 

Just then I thought I observed a 
glimmer near me, and turning my 
head, saw, hard by, the hare still squat- 
ting. She was sidewards towards me 
now; and as her ears lay back, her 
eyes fell full on me unlike any thing 
of life. They were dull, red fire, and 
the sprigs of grass around were ruddy 
in the light. I stooped to lift a stone, 
but a faint “ Ha, ha, ha!” petrified 
my arm, and her sides panted, as if 
with devilish laughter. 

The sunbeams were now level with 
the horizon, and a vast circle of dim 
orange glare opened like a portal in 
the mist. All at once she sprung to 
her limbs, and her fiery eyes looked 
right behind, as if she was about to 
dash forward. I turned about, and 
saw close beside me the old solemn 
man whom I had seen before leading 
the child of the fountain from the 
laurels where I heard the song, and 
found old Nanny. He held in a leash 
a brace of greyhounds as white as the 
mountain snow. 

* So-ho, sir,” he said, as if sur- 
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prised. ‘ You must be fond of the 
sport to wait here. Did you ever see 
my dogs run before ?” 

« Never,” I answered, ill at ease. 

«¢ What !—never see these beauties. 
You must be of some other world.” ~ 

‘* T assure you, sir,” said I, “ I never 
had the pleasure.” 

«Never too old to learn, then,” 
he said, and he laughed a hideous 
« Ha, ha, ha!” 

«© They look well,” said I. “ Strong- 
haunched, thin-flanked, stout in the 
arm, and fine in the nose.” 

“They are in continual exercise,” 
said he, “ and seldom come back with- 
out their game. I have coursed them 
round the world for many a cen- 
tury.” 

‘Century, sir,” said I. “ Six or 
seven years is “enough for the best 
grue ever ran on heather. How are 
they bred ?” 

“Out of Secrecy by Sin. I can 
run their pedigree back to the gates 
of hell.” 

“Holy Virgin!” I exclaimed in 
terror ; and the dogs strained on the 
leash and grinned as I uttered the 
words, while their master’s visage 
grew swarthy as the heath, and I saw 
his teeth like red coals within his 
grinning lips, as he shrieked out— 

“Ha, ha, ha! Are you tough in 
the wind?” he said, “and in the 
legs ?” 

‘¢ Middling,” I answered. 
ask the name of your dogs ?” 

« Force and Fraud.” 

« And if I might presume, sir, to 
ask your name ?” 

“To be sure, with pleasure. 
THE DEVIL!” 

«“ The devil you are.” 

* Yes, sir, the devil Iam! and you 
are my henchman. Come!” said 
he, plucking a horn that grew behind 
his ear, and blowing a blast like the 
north wind. “ Buckle your belt and 
run.” 

He slipped the leash, and away 
went the dogs. Force went first like 
a young cataract from the snow in 
spring; and Fraud behind him went 
easy and fleet. The hare started 
forward, and I flew after with my 
fellow-hunter right into the glaring 
circle of the clouded sun. Where 
we trod I saw not. The mountain 
ridge sloped gently down; but the 
dense mist hid every object only the 
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gleaming eyes of the flying game, and 
the snow-white dogs, like two clouds 
of evening, coursing in the sky. In 
the descent the dogs drew near the 
quarry, which seemed to cripple and 
hold up one leg, as if wounded by the 
way. 

“Have you never seen us coursing 
so along the evening sky,” said my 
grim fellow, as he pointed to his 
hounds. 

“Thave, I have!” said I, warming 
in the chase, as I remembered often 
gazing up at the little white clouds 
along the mountain tops. 

* Bravo! my fine fellow; I knew 
we were made for each other.” 

Here the dogs were right in on 
their prey. 

«* So miss,” he cried out out, “ have 
I caught you at last ?” 

She squatted, and in a moment the 
dogs overran her. In an _ instant 
making a circle in the mist, she 
headed on in the same direction as 
before ; and while they returned on 
her track, she was already with her 
glancing eyes far away before them. 

“Damn her!” he shouted, “she 
would cheat the devil!” and away we 
flung again, yelling towards the dip- 
ping sun. 

“She always heads to the light,” 
he said. “I have chased her a mil- 
lion of times; but I shall have her at 
last, if fate be not a liar.” 

* You know that hare, then,” I 
asked. 

* Know her, the villain!” said he. 
* To be sure I do; they call her Hy- 
pocrisy. I have ran down Innocence 
in three turns often ; but this slut runs 
into the sun, and the dogs are blinded. 
She dazzles my eyes continually.” 

She had now gained rising ground ; 
and without a halt, still towards the 
sun, she left us far behind. 

“ Home now,” said he, as he 
whistled on his dogs, which returned 
unbreathed and obedient to his feet. 
* Come now, I'll make a bargain with 
you. You are a jolly sportsman. 
Promise to obey me, and I'll show 
you sport.” 

My blood was up. 

«Sport !” said I. I'll promise any 
Ta 

«« But remember,” he added, “ there 
are no drawbacks.” 

“Pooh!” said I, * where lies the 
sport ?” 











“* Swear then to obey me.” 

«’Pon honour,” said I. 

“ Honour!” he replied, sneering. 
* That won’t do in my country.” 

“ Well, then,” I said, “ how shall it 
be?” 

“* Swear by your life, and by this.” 

He pulled out from his bosom a 
small amulet, as it seemed, of trans- 
parent crystal. Within it I saw a 
living creature moving to and fro. It 
was a serpent living, and lighted like 
fire, with golden wings ; and still as it 
moved about, it darted out its hooked 
tongue, and shot a glancing sting 
from its tail. 

* Press it to your lips, and swear.” 

“I swear to obey you,” said I, and 
kissed the pledge. 

Immediately a serise of uncontrolla- 
ble desire to utter forth thronging 
images possessed me. My lips moved 
to and fro, instinct with coloured 
words, and all different from the re- 
alities I remembered of their objects. 

“Out, accursed light!” said I; 
*‘ and pleasant glooms all hail! Hail 
delicious lies, sweet sense of various 
hues, unknown before! Benign elo- 
quence, be mine for ever! O let 
me hence with words that wil] not 
stay, that I may deceive the nations !” 

I pressed it once more to my lips, 
and it thrilled through my senses like 
the fiery kiss of young passion. My 
lips were burning, and my brain 
reeled. I could not but salute the 
mystery again and again. I had no 
power. Its eyes glanced and gazed 
in mine ; and still, like one overcome 
by beauty, I kissed and kissed again. 
My lips became burning, and words 
such as never answered human thoughts 
rose in legions to my lips. 

“Give me the autumn ravine,” I 
cried. “Let me lurk therein like a 
sloe on the bush, or in the gloomy cor- 
ners of the dead. I will lie and love 
thee, and all things of shadow, where 
the forest is dim, and in the soughing 
eaves of the ocean. Out, sun, and 
henceforth quench all light, my 
enemy, and the foe of my heart. 
Debasing tyrant of the earth, reveal- 
ing all barrenness and naked truth, 
out, hence, and be dark to eternity !” 

Again I clasped it to my lips, and 
still fiercer grew my ambition to dis- 
close the new life within me. I felt 
inventions of worlds—charms to over- 
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of silvery delusion rolled and orbed 
into imaginations—and the sounds of 
the spirits guiding them were volup- 
tuous, thrilling like the Siren’s, far 
over the sea. 

A calm smile sate on the face of my 
companion. The mist was thick 
around us, and the sun was down. 
As I looked at him, I saw no footing 
where he stood. His form expanded, 
and he showed majestic features. 

“ Put it to your heart, and swear !” 
said he. ‘I will not bargain with the 
lips only.” 

I pressed it madly to my bosom, as 
youth clasps at desire unsatisfied. A 
torrent of fire ran through my veins. 
What the senses only visioned before 
the soul felt now. There was no more 
to wish for ever after. Hope faded 
into fruition; knowledge, wisdom, 
and power nourished me as blood. 
The talisman quickened in my grasp, 
and stood embracing me with tender- 
est claspings—with unremoving lips— 
with eyes in which the very life 
swelled and ebbed like summer ripples 
on the shore, and melted away in 
sighings like the lonely sea. The 
form was woman, and youth immortal 
within her bosom heaved close to 
mine, and the amaranth bloomed in 
her soft persuading cheek. Close she 
clung, and closer—ecstacy insufferable 
mantled over sense and soul; my 
breath stood still, and my dizzy brain 
was melting away. I had found the 
secret fountain of life and love, and 
sank exhausted to drain it from the 
brim. 

‘«* What is her name ?” I said. 

“ Swear!” said the mighty hunter, 
“by your heart.” 

“1 swear for ever!” I answered. 
** What is her name ?” 

“She is the daughter of my hope,” 
said he. ‘ You have pledged your 
faith ; and as she flees, so must you 
follow. Prrpirion is her name. You 
have sworn obedience. Follow your 
game, and when you hear this horn 
come to the sound.” 

She fled fron my arms. He stamped 
his foot, and beside me stood a blood- 
red hound, with his nose aloft drink- 
ing the air. 

* Away!” he shouted; “and faint 
must be the scent where Desire cannot 
follow.” 

Like an expiring flame, he darkened 
into the mist. esire stood before 


me, rolling his restless nostrils in the 
air; and then with an eager bay he 
bounded on, and I sprang after; but 
the game we followed was invisible in 
the clouds. Too visible in my imagi- 
nation stood that quelling beauty— 
those eyes of fluent light—those en- 
chanted lips—that bosom, soft and 
swelling, like young waves of summer. 
On, on! that cloud will disclose her 
flight, or else on for ever, to eternity ; 
one moment more to drink such kisses 
were worth the journey of the world. 
Unsatisfied and chill, I bounded on 
after the unseen quarry. Weary and 
sore, I would fain have rested; but 
a breath blew aside the mist for a 
moment, and I saw her turning in her 
flight, and the bloom of her bosom 
was like the coming spring. Again it 
closed, and I followed on for hours 
and days. Fatigue wasted my limbs, 
and the fire in my heart grew faint ; 
yet the vision rose ever within it, and 
keen as ever I followed the unflagging 
hound. Farther and farther, bleed- 
ing, and jaded, and sick; but Desire 
knew no stop nor stay, and away into 
the unknown we hunted like unrest. 
But human strength is feebler than 
desire, and I sank exhausted on the 
ground. My ears rung, and the mist 
circled and eddied around me. I 
thought I saw her moving near, and 
as in dreams, I reached out to clasp 
the air. We had followed the course 
of Sunset ; and now, as I lay, I saw 
his glory resting on the rim of the 
world. A huge arch of light rose 
round him into the sky, and seemed 
built out of the solid clouds. It was 
golden and peaty, and shaded with 
veins of the blueness of heaven. De- 
sire was halting at the portals as he 
gazed back towards me. Within ap- 
peared a spectacle fit to lure ambition. 
In the foreground of the scene a light 
such as beams round the dreams of 
conquerors, burned over plains and 
slopes, nodding with ungathered’ har- 
vests, whose grains were gold. They 
hung their Saary ears over clear 
streams, from whose lustre they drew 
up living riches. Trees with gorgeous 
boughs and fruits, kindred with the 
sun, nodded on the heights, and 
dropped the gleaming wealth from 
among their leaves, each a falling 
meteor. Mighty men of mould and 
stature wandered to and fro, and 
maidens bathing in the water hold out 
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arms from bosoms soft as the ripples 
that rolled over their beauty. Cities 
with towers and terraces innumerable, 
reared up their glittering pinnacles 
beyond, wherein I saw kings crowned, 
with slaves and warriors crowding 
round; chariots and horses, and the 
long pomp of pretors going or re- 
turning, with clang of cymbals and 
banners sweeping the air. Far be- 
hind arose such hills as the clouds of 
sunset that hung over them. Those 
that sate on them were gods, and the 
female forms among them such as 
never breathed mortality. Their eyes 
were moonlight on the tropic sea; 
their tresses spun from the curling 
waves that twine in the darkness of 
immeasurable caverns. The sunset 
lingered over them. The hills had 
brighter brooks than silver. Cataracts 
of emerald and sapphire light threw 
their celestial spray down slopes such 
as the coral diver sees beneath the sea. 
It fell, and clustered on the pearly 
herbage like coloured lights in the 
firmament ; and the woven light lay 
asa mantle over half-hidden flowers 
that glanced under it like stars ina 
summer fountain that makes them 
quiver as it flows; and the shadows 
on the hills were like the azure hol- 
lows far out in the main ocean. 

I gazed on unmoving; and a voice 
rose afar like a rolling river—an im- 
perial sound filled all the region, like 
Oronoko or Amazon, when they wake 
up the Western morning in the ears 
of untamed man: 


Coward heart and failing limb, 

Drowsy sluggard of the earth, 

Where the sun and stars are dim— 

Come where Hope and Love have 
birth! 

Like the embers from the hearth, 

Like the blossoms from the tree, 

Plenty there decays to dearth, 

Death from Life is hunting thee. 


Here are Fancy’s purpled hills, 
Here Ambition’s towers of gold. 
Earthly fountain never fills 
Streams like those our vallies hold, 
Down in every mountain fold 

They go apparreled from the sun— 
Faltering heart, awake, be bold, 
And the heritage is won. 


When the dew of boyhood’s dawn, 
At the kindling morn of Youth, 
Rose in glorious dreamings gone, 
Here they settled into truth ; 


Never Time’s devouring tooth 
Gnaws the bud or fruitage here ; 
Here, enchanted, gentlest Ruth 
Holds her urn without a tear. 


There thou art a silly slave, 
Shepherd Conscience pens thee in 
From the cradle to the grave, 
Trembling for the old wolf, Sin. 
Here thy golden years begin, 
Wolf and flock together play ; 
No more frets the shepherd’s din, 
Nor his angry dogs all day. 


Wealth shall trouble thee no more; 
House, or raiment, food, or drink. 
Wish—and ere the wish is o’er, 
Teems around the fountain’s brink 
Fruit of boughs that never shrink 
From the cold calamity. 

Labour here is but to think, 

And the God-like hand is free. 


Would’st thou utter noble thought— 
It is uttered ere it rise, 

By no wasting watching bought ; 
O’er the blushing earth it lies, 

Like the rosy dawning skies ; 
Genius stirs the trembling grass, 
Weeps from out the violet’s eyes, 
Fills the breezes as they pass. 


Here the heart can find its brother, 
As the blossom finds the dew, 

And another and another, 

Like the flowers that spring anew ; 
And the free life passes through, 
Like the wind-sigh through the tree. 
Dream of Love, and it is true; 
When thou wak’st, embracing thee. 


When the heart would utter love 

On that frustrate earth below, 

The stumbling tongue in vain would 
move, 

As deep as love it cannot go. 

Here to and fro thy life doth flow, 

Breathing the immortal hours ; 

And the thoughts, unspoken, grow 

On the leaves and on the flowers. 


The sounds yet rung within my 
bosom, like the music of advancing 
billows round some far-off cape in a 
summer sea, and, as with wings, I rose 
to take the glorious way. There was 
no choosing. Forward, forward, ever 
and only,—on to fulfil all imagination, 
and tread the soil from which around 
my way sprung life and immortality. 
‘ - Iheard a long, cold, shudder- 
ing sigh behind me ; it was such a sigh 
—(reader, did you ever hear such ?)— 
as the gentle and trusting heart, un- 
murmuring, though forsaken where it 
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trusted, and forgotten where it loved, 
bequeathes to nature in its solitude, 
when it sinks through despondency, 
and down, down, to insanity. Such a 
sigh as they give who would give life 
for tears, but they will not flow. Such 
a sigh as loneliness echoes back when 
we recognise in every object only the 
remembrances of heart-breaking fare- 
wells; as of a mother who bids her 
son farewell for ever, knowing that 
she shall die long before his returning. 
Memory has such sighs ; but only with 
love: you may hear such by the brink 
of the wood in the last day of Octo- 
ber, when the air is calm and leaden, 
so that no sun appears in any side of 
heaven ; and ever and again through 
the forest, as if life itself were dying, 
heaves out the sorrow of the time— 
each shrivelled leaf has a voice of woe, 
and there are millions sighing it in 
one, 

I turned, and saw afar off, but with 
extreme distinctness, a curving bay in 
a green shore of the sea; around, at 
intervals, stood tall ash trees and syca- 
mores, I saw the glistening of the lim- 
ber ash-boughs and the brown syca- 
more against a green hill-side behind. 
There was the light of sunset in the 
latter days of spring over the scene: 
it was divinely clear, and calm, and 
pure, as if a gentle shower had just 
fallen, humming through the thirsty 
grass. I remembered it was so of old 
there, and I felt the life of the fresh- 
ness of nature, stirring in me afar off 
from the quivering leaves. The ash- 
leaves were yet in the bud, and the 
fringed sycamore was unfolding its 
plumes, which glittered in the serene 
light. From a spring, which lay like 
a jewel in the living greenness of the 
sward, overhung by an old thorn, a 
little brook ran on in links of silver to 
the shore, and overspread the white 
wave-worn pebbles where it flushed 
into the sea. Just where it passed 
from the sward, to the beach'it overran 
the twisted roots of an old ash, at 
whose clumped and daisy-covered foot 
there sate, leaning against the trunk, 


too tangible 
and visible to the very, substance of 


In vain! Too real: 
my soul: too much a portion of the 
life within me: the eye cannot see it- 
self; no more can my heart forge 
words to utter what remains within it. 
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For every page I have burned in try- 
ing to.unfold the reality of that vision 
I have set an asterisk, and this pen 
that was wont to be true to its master 
refuses it for ever. But I see her: 
night and day: and I see her thus :— 

Picking up pebbles from around her 
feet, and casting them dreamily into 
the still sea, where the lustre of sunset 
floods over its unrippling bosom: one 
has just plunged, and it is as if a hid- 
den spring were loosed—a fountain of 
ineffable light bursting up from the 
water, widening in circles of glory, 
round, and round, and round, thrilling, 
trembling, ebbing down at last into 
the utter calm. 

Another !:—O, Sun and Wave: O, 
Earth and Heaven! 

Another! :—O, Heart and Brain: 
O, Love and Life! Hark: in the soft 
spring wind I heard a voice from the 
leaves— Many waters cannot quench 
Love.” 


. Walking by the brim 
of the stream, plucking the dewy vio- 
lets: they will wither, but there is 
eternal spring in Memory, and there 
they will be blooming with me for 
ever. She kisses them “with the 
kisses of her mouth,” and the lips of 
the violet are pure—and evermore I 
kiss that little flower of the spring. . 


. . 0, cold and blank 
again, even nature feels that lonely 
shuddering sigh. Whence comes it? 
The earth is all beauty and rejoicing, 
and sHE never uttered such a sigh! 
For a moment it saddened the glory 
of the sunset on the sea. ; 

for where I stood 
there grew a bunch of violets at my 
feet, and far, far off as hopeless holy 
dreams was she. But I stooped down 
and pressed my face among their bloom, 
and ever as she kissed those visionary 
bells, a thrill passed among my lips, 
for the genius of the enchanted hour 
inspired them with life from their kin- 
dred, and the evening air as it trem- 
bled through them, mingled like her 
breath with mine in the faint odour of 
the flowers, and sighed with her, deep 
down into my heart. She cast them 
from her hand on the stream, and the 
violets withered round my lips with a 
sad farewell. I gathered them into 
my bosom, and long after the fleeting 
phantasm was gone I found them there. 
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She uncovered her head, and her 
hair not long, was dark and wavy; ber 
face was not fair, nor sad, nor gentle, 
nor like those called beautiful, but the 
spirit in it was alive with thoughts 
like my own. Her eyes were visibly 
lighted, and wandered over the broad 
sea, where she had advanced to the 
very brim, and in its calm her image 
lay, with a very gentle motion, as of a 
bird about to float off on its wings. 
O float over, silent as the hour, and 
be near me with thy thought! Her 
stature was short, her dress simple 
and homely. Her lips were closed, 
and seemed swelling with the burden 
of constrained and lonely thoughts. 
The glow of the unearthly scenes I 
had been beholding was not around 
her. Nothing but the fresh green 
earth, with its clear air, its little flowers 
and streams, and the sunset sea: the 
godlike features I had been gazing on 
were not like hers, human and warm 
with a life like mine; but to those 
fields, and to her, my heart turned 
warmly, and I wept to stand beside 
her there, to grasp her hand, and gaze 
with love into her eyes. 

* Arise!” said a voice ;—and far 
down from the hill, on the brink 
of the sea that spread between, I saw 
a little boat, from which a figure 
beckoned me, but I could not move. 
It was veiled from head to foot, and 
at last rose and approached me. 


o My name is Hope,” it said, in a 
voice like the May wind in the apple 
blossoms. 
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«And wherefore to me?” I asked 
sadly. 

*‘ Be the answer,” it said, “in thy 
own heart,” and pointed over the flood 
to the little quick-eyed one beyond. 

‘«¢ Ever in vain Thou comest to the 
heart,” said I; “and bitterly in vain 
to me—for I have sworn a most unholy 
oath.” 

‘* Leave the oath to its wickedness,” 
it said, “ and come with me.” 

“ Let me die,” I replied,— let me 
die in peace, with thee beside me, for 
I cannot go.” 

And in an instant I saw the angel 
fled, far over the waves, with her 
gilded sail, and her veil thrown by, 
like the shadow of the moonbeams— 
holy, and radiant, and brighter-eyed 
than the daughters of heaven—as she 
fled. For, ever, Hope departing looks 
back with the aspect of Cherubim and 
Seraphim from the barred gate of Pa- 
radise, as Adam beheld their glory 
unapproachable, behind him when he 
looked his long farewell. 


. . And there were sounds 
in my ears like the voices of little 
brothers and sisters long ago among 
our household murmur ; not distinct 
nor traceable, but it was in my mind 
full of the infant freshness: the first 
bee of summer calls up such a hum in 
the heart, the budding bough, the 
meadow-grass waving in the early 
winds, the bubbling of clear springs, 
the odour of the simplest flower as we 
kiss it fresh from the hands we love. 
And these words came rhyming ear- 
nestly and sweetly in my ears :— 


To drink, upon the way of Life, the blessed anodyne, 
ImacrnaTion’s holy fountain, ever boon, is thine ; 
Like the a, to the sick, drink deep and find repose, 


Who only sips wit 


fearful lips, adds nightmare to his woes. 


In melody, for ever and aye, its wasteless ripples swim, 

The tree of Life blooms, rustling rife with wisdom, o’er its brim : 
Dark down below its roots must go that noble fruit to bear,— 
The top is bright, but Folly bubbles and Fancy troubles there. 


There flits a phantom evermore around the holy well, 

Fires, far too keen for Earth or Heaven, within her eyelids dwell : 
Beneath her cloudy mantle limbs of dream-like beauty swell :— 
Within its folds beware, beware, the burning breath of Hell. 


She lifts the bubbles as they rise, and holds her brimming urn 
To every pilgrim’s thirsty lips that to the fountain turn ; 
With gilded fruit she strews the sod beneath the living Tree 
That never grew upon its boughs :—her name is PHanTasy. 


The lip that tastes her urn shall taste the holy spring no more, 
With shapeless hope and aimless love for ever clouded o’er ; 
Who tastes that fruit shall never taste the tree of life again, 


But, hungering, he shall dig the mist, and eat the wind, in vain. 
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O, art thou he whose infancy first heard this fountain sing, f 
The beatings of whose boyhood’s heart were tuned beside the spring, 
Who in his lonely-hearted youth found there his love alone 

In murmurs chanted out from heaven—and chanted so his own. 


I call thee with that old love-voice in other scenes to tread 

Upon whose boughs no golden fruit hangs o’er the dreamer’s head, 
Whose harvests brave to autumns wave beneath the faithful sun, 
But care must weep, and toil must reap before its wealth be won. 


With no dim dreaming fancy strains I call thee to awake, 

A song, like mine, the eternal worlds around their centre make, 
In winter, like the sleeper’s heart, I murmur at the root, 
Counselling the miracles of spring, the blossoms and the fruit. 


Who looks above alone, alone will see thel onely sky, 

Down in the fountain’s calm revealed both heaven and earth there lie, 
Out from the living spring I sing, and far along the ways 

Of the green world my voice renews the blossoms-bearing sprays. 


Through grassy greens, the inspiring streams run on with life below, 
The primrose and the daisy couch to kiss them as they go, 

No jewels bud along the sward, but all the noon-day through 

The lonely glens and greenwood shades are gleaming with the dew. 


Upon the hills no purple glows, but red heath bells are blooming, 

Down in their dells, among the bells, you hear the brown bees booming ; 
The streams that in their bosoms go are but the water-springs 

And, like the lark that purls above, their angel murmur sings. 


O, pleasant are the river-glens, where blackberry and sloe 
Down from the folding mountain sides among the heather grow, 
And pleasant is the river side, where birch and hazel weep 
Their kissing dews into the lips of daisies where they sleep. 


O, holy are the mountain-tops, beloved of the sky, 

To morn and evening sacred still, with hope and memory, 
Listening the sleepless ocean-voice that calls the distant river, 
As though some fate-imprisoned god bemoaned his love for ever. 


Dear is the living green of spring, the meadow-scented air, 

Where humming showers down from the sky their love-deep message bear, 
Till every green bough lifts its head and, sighing as it hears, 

Like one that cannot speak for love, finds utterance in tears. 


Nature is true to God, and love sustains her endless years— 

Were men as true, the gladdened world would soon forget her tears ; 
But truth has long been sold for gold, and love for vanity, 

If nature were as false, the sun would rot within the sky. 


Hast thou not ever in thy heart the sea-wave and the bay, 
Wherein it oe up to the beach whereon th childhood lay, 


In far off rocks, the fateful sound that filled thy dreaming ear, 
Dost thou not hear it yet, in dreams, and waking, weep to hear 


Upon a world so fair some truth and love are lingering still, 

And truth and love in human hearts have Eden in their will: 

Arise and walk, O soul benumbed, of Phantasy beware, 

Beware those dreamy gleaming eyes—that phantom wreathing hair. 


Drink deep and fear not ; he who drinks shall hear the primal voice 
And feel within the living love that makes the years rejoice ; 

The grass blades sigh, the stream mourns by, the ocean chaunts along, 
Ever beats on the human heart, and love is still the song. 


The earth still bears her children dear, the Seasons, to the sun, 

The embracing circle of her love time never has undone ; 

Through spring tide tears and summer smiles he greets her from on high, 
And, swelling from her gladdened breast, the laughing flowers reply 
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Invisibly, around thy heart, I lingered long ago, 

I lured thee first, alone, beside the enchanted brook to go; 
Its secret songs of paradise I taught thy soul to know, 

With ear bent down, and sky-calm eye, a-listening to its flow. 


Why hast thou slept so long—arise, the idle vision break, 
The voice that sings beside thee, calls a giant to awake: 
O mighty sinew, organ-heart, break up the dream of death, 


The phantom’s urn is nigh thy lip, and o’er thee floats her breath. 


I call thee, as I called thee once, with voice unchanging still ; 


O sluggard manhood, shake thy strength, the world is in thy will; 
Deep in the freshening fountain drink, and scare the bootless dream, 


The barren land of Puantasy is all that golden gleam. 


Here noble thoughts, like noble deeds, the noble toil shall win, 
Though empty folly still shall flee the generous wealth within, 


And vanity shall bow the knee where idiotcy has gold, 
The homage of the noble heart is not so lightly sold. 


*Tis vain to seek in human eyes the brightness of the star, 
But glorious is the light of thought, and love diviner far ; 
The star alike to every age and every eye shall be, 


But holy is the light of eyes that brighten but for thee. 


Him, ever, shall the substance flee who seeks the form alone, 


Beauty still stands without a soul, charmed in the Grecian stone, 
But the immortal chisel there could never carve a sigh, 
To breathe its spring into the heart like living bosoms by. 


*Tis true, the tongue falls short of love; but even in heaven above, 
Thrilling beneath the angel wings, the silence utters love ; 

The burden of a shallow heart by babbling lips is spoken, 

Where many a noble heart to speak the unspeakable has broken. 


In vain the tongue would utter love; ’tis silent as the spring 

That wakes the leafless bough to bloom, the frozen brook to sing; 
Like blossoms stirring on the bough, the trembling lips declare, 
Like thawing brooks, the troubled voice will tell when love is there. 


Believe, the earth with hope and love alone to man was given, 
Believe, with hope and faith and love, the earnest soul makes heaven, 
Believe that from the human heart, and on this human ground, 
Must swell the seeds, and in the sky the harvest will be found. 


O, earnest heart and subtle brain, beware the demon grim, 
Consult the pulses in thy heart, the strength in every limb ; 
A palsy threatens every limb, a dew of death thy brain— 
Where unavailing, unprevailing, genius is in vain. 


O, Flesh and Blood; O, Heart and Brain; O, Eye and Ear and Hand, 
The gates of God's great universe for ever ye command, 

Arise and walk, thou crippled soul, where wide the portals lie, 

Behold the rugged mountain paths that lead up to the sky. 


The invocation passed into my breast 
like the voices from the breezy sea, 
fresh with the reality of life. Hope 
still stood before me winged on the 
sunset waves, and long-forgotten ener- 
gies awoke to what was worthy of their 
waking. Down there must my foot- 
steps go, for there my life and being 
called me. Rushing downward I saw 
a brighter gleam on the sea and the 
broad waters narrowed as I came. 


There stood the little human girl by 
the stream, and ever more akin to mine, 
seemed the light within her eyes. The 
banks closed in to a river, to a stream, 
and I stood near her. 

The scene was changed, and I stood 
in a meadow ; a little country church 
was near with its spire and inclosing 
trees. She dropped a flower from her 
hand, it was an auricula, purple as we 
see them in theearly May. 1 stooped 
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to lift it, and she was gone. The 
flower 1 kissed bloomed sweetly, but 
not so sweetly as in my memory the 
lips of her who gave it. The words I 
would have uttered forsook my lipsp— 
oh, stumbling tongue, where was thy 
utterance—I saw her form receding 
and my heart followed. ‘ Dearer 
than thou knowest or can dream.” 
Isaid tothe empty air. 

A loud discordant note broke on 
my ear, and turning round I recog- 
nized again the fiend. Behind thim 
brightened the enchanted scene I had 
beheld before, unlike the green and 
gladsome world, but full of shapes my 
eyes had thought divine. 

* Come,” he cried, “ the game is 
but begun, the hour awaits thee.” 

“ Away,” I uttered, “I will never 
follow thee.” 

** You have sworn,” he said, * look 
before you.” 

An unspeakable glory shone over 
the cloudy portal, where PERDITION 
stood beckoning me with gestures not 
to be evaded. 

Remember your oath,” shouted 
the demon, and with anirresistible com- 
pulsion I bounded on, but ever looked 
behind. I stood upon the very verge, 
and the light of stars in an eclipse 
shone in the eyes of her who waved on 
me beyond. A deep gulph divided us, 
and, with a groan, I leaped to cross it. 
The beauty vanished from her form, 
the golden bloom withered into sordid 
decay on the soil around her; she 
grasped me to a hag-like bosom, and 
with an earthquake sound in her em- 


First Voice . 
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brace, we fell sheer into the depths 
below; while loud and long time rung 
into my ears, for ever falling ; 

“Ha, wa, HA! Ha, wa, Hal 

I fell: unfathomably fell. I felt the 
talisman stir within my bosom, and, 
for a moment, saw the maddening 
beauty once again; but the form glided 


” 


‘ into the serpent, and it swelled to 


volumes that infolded me with a hi- 
deous love, and hissed its venomous 
kisses on my lips, each with a bitterer 
horror than death. ‘ My love,” it 
said, “ we are one now and for ever, 
eternity cannot part us.” And wings 
of flame came forth upon it, and faster 
downward we hurled, downward like 
lightning, or the falling star that 
plunges into midnight. . ° . 
° . its wings | were poised ; ; 
ond as we floated slowly by, I heard 
the exiled Saturn grumbling out his 
wrongs, as he stumbled among the 
ruins of forgotten worlds. ° . 
: - for there was no 
more air for wing to strike, and slowly 
to the end of all motion we glided on, 
and on, silent, like a passing century. 
Light was behind us millions of ages 
in outworn time, and ashler blocks of 
darkness lay thickly round, fallen from 
the mountains of old Night that bore 
them. . 

. the voices spoke and answered 
each other, like gusts on the polar sea, 
where the wave that rises before them 
freezes ere its sound can make an echo 
in the solitude. 


WHAT GATES ARE THOSE, SO BLACK AND GRIM? 


WHAT SOUNDS SO DISMAL, DEEP, AND DIM ? 


Second Voice 


THE GATES OF THE ETERNAL HELL:— 


WITHIN, THE SMOTHERING HEART-QUAKE’S SWELL! 


First Voice 


THOSE YAWNING ARCHWAYS, WREATHED WITH THUNDER, 


WHERE REST THEIR DARK FOUNDATIONS UNDER ? 


Second Voice 


DARKER THAN DEATH THEIR PILLARS LIE :—= 


THEY sINK INTO Eternity! 


First Voice 


Oren THE Gates, O Kine Desparr! 


Two WEARY PILGRIMS IN WOULD FARE. 


Second Voice . 
First Voice . 
Third Voice . 
All . 4 


The bolted thunder unfolded round 
the lofty porches, the gates swung 
back with a sound like the last sigh of 
hope from a broken heart ; and closed 
behind us like the first moaning of 
despair. An immeasurable horizon 


SPEAK, THAT THEIR PASSPORT MAY BE SURE. 
PERDITION AND HER PARAMOUR! 

OPEN THE GATES—AND WELCOME IN! 
WELCOME TO SORROW AND TO sINn! 


met my eyes; a gloom hung over all, 
calm, dead—save when, at fits, a sob- 
bing, as of fruitless aspirations, 
mourned across the stillness. There 
were trees, but their buds drooped as 
they unfolded—plants whereon ever 
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sprung the germs of glorious blooms, 
but they fell shrivelling before they 
blew ; and the sad sighing airs swept 
their ruins to and fro. There were 
rivers that did not flow, curling their 
stagnant reaches round rocks and banks 
that glistened with slime of serpents, 
whose eyes leered amongst them as 
they twined. I saw a great sea, whose 
waves stood still, and sails were spread 
on it, clinging to the masts, against 
which the mariners leaned, gazing for 
ever with sunken eyes into the solemn 
hopeless sky. Far before their prows 
there lay a shore whereon a sunlight 
shone, revealing fields as green as 
earth, and the glimmering of brooks 
ran through them. Some had gone 
nigh, by no wind, for there was none, 
but a groaning whirlpool near the 
shore that sucked them on, and de- 
voured them; I saw them cast up in 
ruins, yet alive, and weltering among 
the wrecks of the festering shore, 
where snakes coiled among their limbs 
and nestled, gorging corruptions, in 
their bosoms. 

* Come to our rest,” said my dragon 
companion. ‘“ Behold our paradise— 
we shall be one for ever.” 

In her infernal folds, firm as the 
embrace of fate, she bore me to the 
sluggish shore. We plunged into the 
flood, and slowly forwards we moved 
through that clammy deep. My eyes 
rested on the sunny spot far before us, 
and there again, standing with my life 
in hers, was sHE whom I saw in the 
vision of departed life. O that I might 
reach that shore! O, that amidst the 
eternal desolation I might even stand 
still to gaze upon her, though for ever 
distant as despair. Hell would be 
heaven with thee before me, dear 
image, whose faintest smile, whose 
lightest sigh I would not give to leave 
these infamies, if they were mine. 
But nearer as I drew, and clearer as 
her form grew on my eyes, still nearer, 
clearer, gathered in my ear a low, un- 
ending groan, the stifling pant of ago- 
nies, the inarticulate voice of hell 
uttering her hymn of ruin. It was 
the whirlpool sounding on before us, 
where, round and round, I saw the 
voyagers go, who came like me, and 
hope was blotted from their stony eyes 
as they sank dumb and palsied down. 
Swiftly I sped within the fatal circle, 
and, at every lessening turn, I saw 
HER with the fresh hue of the living, 
grassy world, I never more should 
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tread, upon her cheek; and in her 
eyes the light I thought so kindred 
with my heart. Still round andround— 
nearer and nearer the abyss—and there 
she stands. Oh, that dull unpitying 
roar—the vortex closes—dear one— 
ah, for ever farewell! . ‘ _ 

Humming, humming, flashing, wail- 
ing, glimmering lurid fire, whirling, 
sinking, pouring, lamenting, thun- 
dering, leaping, crashing, groaning, 
down, down for ever. 

** Accursed serpent,” I groaned, 
*«* we must kill each other, or one shall 
die; for even in Tartarus I must be 
free.” 

Again the mockery of beauty lighted 
in her eyes, and her lips approached 
me: “ Beloved,” she said, ‘ Hell is 
shallow, but come with me where my 
home is deeper than hell.” 

« By the depth then,” said I, in 
fury, “we shall go with stricter em- 
braces ; for hate is faithful as love; 
and deadlier than death and hell I hate 
thee.” 

She clung like despair, but mine was 
equal, and I clasped her throat till the 
fire spun from her eyes mingling with 
the falls of Phlegethon that howled 
around us. I dug into her snaky 
entrails with my limbs, and her false 
vigour faded in my crushing clasp like 
a leaf in October, when the frost clips 
the tree. Slack and dumb, she fell 
from my arms, and I spurned her 
carcase with my feet away into the 
rolling thunder-floods below. 

“ Down!” I shouted hoarsely after, 
* down! to thy native den, and dally 
with the fiends—for me, I will abide 
while I can cling to fire or thunder.” 
I grasped a cliff that hung overhead, 
wreathed with flowers of blue flame, 
brightening in the spray of fire that 
rolled in blazing cataracts from its 
glowing brink. An earthquake split 
it, and hurled me far and wide amid 
glooms, on which I trode as on the 
solid earth; onward and on I strode 
in hope and hate, and clenched my 
teeth, and clenched my hands, and 
cried out, “ruin, but liberty.” A 
thousand adders coiled my feet, and I 
spurned them as dust from my way. 
“ Liberty! liberty!” I shouted forth 
into the resounding gloom, as I roved 
on like a lost angel, and at last saw a 
huge building before me—it stood on 
one side of a cross way, thronged with 
forms that passed and re-passed. Op- 
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posite stood another of grander pro- 
portions, and a figure as of one mounted 
on a great pale horse was to one side. 

“« Liberty!” said I, amid the mul. 
titude. 

“ Here, your honour!” cried a 
voice: and a lost one on a ruined 
chariot, drove to my side. 

“Ts that death?” said I, pointing 
to the motionless rider on the pale 
gigantic steed. 

“ He’s as dead as Henry the Eighth,. 
sir, devil a doubt of it,” answered the 
tattered one before me, and he smacked 
his melancholy thong, and his steed, 
in its faded harness, shook its withers 
for memory. 

Suddenly I was seized by the throng- 
ing friends, and placed within the cha- 
riot, and he who sat on it, drove on, 
and staid not. 

“Who is he on the pale horse,” 
said I, ‘and whither do we go ?” 

‘** Blood-an’-ouns,” answered the 
charioteer, “sure its King William, 
and we're going to the Meath as 
hard as we can crack.” : ‘ 


; Au I lay, motionless I 
saw three men approach, who laid 


their hands on my head, spanning it 
from ear to ear, and from the neck to 
the eyebrows. One was a person of 
sharp and handsome features—the 
second was an older man of a shrewd 
and benevolent aspect—the third, who 
stood behind, I could not see. 

** Curious case,” said the first, 
smacking his lips, “ what do you say 
about it, Colles?” 

The person so addressed answered 
not, but elevating his eyebrows, turned 
to the third, and merely said with a 
peculiar smile :— 

“Eh, Cusack? what is it?” 

** Graves,” said the third, “ say 
first.” 

All this while I could not speak a 
word, though I tried ever so, 

«“[ think,” said he, smacking his 
lips again, “ it is one of those peculiar 
cases, not exactly described in books, 
in which the brain participates in the 
obscure sympathies between the sen- 
sory and ganglionic systems, as you 
may observe from the partially up- 
turned eyes, the obscured sensations, 
the absent speech, and so forth. Be- 
sides the surface is cold, and. . 
° ‘ ° . are you of that 
opinion, Colles ?” 

«‘ Why,” said the person addressed, 
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thrusting both hands deep into his 
breeches’ pockets, “I think I never 
saw so big a head on any man before— 
eh, Cusack ?” 

“TI think,” said he, “it resembles 
fungus hematodes very much.” 

At this moment two others entered 
the ward. 

“¢ Good morning, Sir Philip.” 

“ Stokes, how are you ?” 

One of the gentlemen whipped his 
hand under my occiput with a vigor- 
ous flourish, and, with the word 
“carcinomatous,” proposed its imme- 
diate amputation. The others with a 
hopeless nod seemed to agree. 

“‘ But how the deuce,” said the old 
man, “will you manage the after 
treatment.” 

“ Why,” said he, “ you and Mr. 
Cusack can easily secure the carotids 
and vertebrals; any small vessels I 
can command with my fingers while 
you do so; and as for the veins, you 
know when the head’s off the supply 
will be stopped.” 

With these words I was placed with 
my head over the bed. One gentle- 
man rammed his thumb hard and fast 
behind my collar-bone on one side, 
while his colleague did the same on 
the opposite, murmuring sumething 
about “ subclavians,” 

* But what about a knife,” said 
one ; “no scalpel will ever get through 
all this.” 

“I know a knife,” said he whom 
they called Sir Philip, “at an iron. 

nger’s door down in Pill-lane that 
was just made for it;” and off he 
scampered. 

During his absence he who had en- 
tered with him began tapping my head 
all round, and occasionally uttering 
the word “clear,” and then “ de- 
cidedly tympanitic.” Finally, he pro- 
duced a wooden tube from his skirt 
pocket, one end of which he put to 
my crown, and his own ear to the 
other. After he had listened awhile, 
he said— 

“Hum, no doubt at all. 
Graves.” 

The gentleman repeated the pro- 
cess, and said— 

“ By dad it’s sure enough ; but here 
comes Sir Philip.” 

He entered, bearing a carving-knife, 
or what was in the similitude of such, 
about the size of a trooper’s broad- 
sword and a half. This he flourished 
through the air with the semblance of 


Try it, 
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many a “cut” which fencing-master 
never knew, and said— 

« Now here goes. I think the first 
incision should be just above the 
thyroid cartilage. Hold hard on the 
subclavians. Now then.” 

“I beg your pardon, Sir Philip,” 
said one of the tapsters who had been 
drumming on my pate. “ Since you 
left the room Stokes has convinced 
us; and you may satisfy yourself in a 
moment that it is merely a tympanitic 
swelling, as we may say, a pneumo- 
cocoa-nut ; and under these circum- 
stances this operation of course will 
be precluded.” 

“Have you a small trochar, Cu- 
sack ?” inquired this listening prophet 
of the winds. 

Some shining spike was put in his 
hand. 

“T presume,” “said he, “at all 
events this exploration, in the first in- 
stance, can do no harm. Shall I pierce 
the fontanelle 2” 

“Take care of the longitudinal 
sinus, however,” said another. 

* Better a trephine, perhaps,” said 
another, “ over the parietal bone.” 

** Pooh! you can easily pierce with 
the trochar here, over the squamous 
portion of the temporal.” 

Accordingly I felt asharp pain ; ard 
the operator withdrawing a part of 
his instrument, left a tube behind, 
through which issued a whistling 
sound with great violence. The gen- 
tlemen rubbed their hands, and seemed 


> 


in ecstacy.* *s 


At this moment a crowd of young- 
sters entered, and clustered round the 
bed. 

What is it ?” 

“Stand about, man; your head’s 
too thick to see through.” 

« What's the row ?” 

«* Amputation of the cranium.” 

“Bother, if yours was off a body 
might see over your shoulders.” 

“It would save many a smash in 
Jude’s any way.” 

“Curse it, man, take off your 
heels. That soft thing was my foot.” 





* And that other soft thing is your 
head.” 
“* Gentlemen,” said the first speaker, 
“we have not time just now to enter 
into this remarkable case; but to- 
morrow it will form the subject of 
our clinical lecture; and it is more 
than probable, from the patient's col- 
lapsing appearance, that before that 
time I shall be able to lay before you 
the appearances post mortem.” 

So saying, he departed with his col- 
leagues. In the meantime a gentle 
humming reigned in my brain. I saw 
great things becoming small, and 
portentous forms and fears softened 
down to cheerful hopes and memories. 
I saw a glimmering of faint daylight ; 
bustling feet went about me; and I 
opened my eyes on moving trees and 
falling waters, and a sky of the holy 
blue of summer. 

«¢ Ha, ha, ha!” were the first human 
sounds I heard. Tén Dubh was 
smoking like a volcano at my side ; 
Glenstachey sat astride an ash-branch 
hanging over the river; and Coul 
Goppagh was lying on the rocks over 
the fall, with a pensive eye gazing 
down on the foam and the flashing 
waters in the sun. 

“‘ Which of the devils are you?” 
said I to Tén Dubh. 

“I am,” said he, “but a poor 
devil, with more smoke than fire.” 

«¢ And what world is this ?” 

“ Third from the sun,” said he. 
« When did you hail it?” 

« Just now.” 

“ From what port?” 

« From Erebus.” 

«* Whither bound ?” 

* To Dingle-ty-cooch, I believe,” I 
said; “but I’m not sure. But tell 
me true—am I a living man, and 
where am 1?” 

“ Why,” said he, “ you are, as far 
as I know, in Glenariv. You drank 
a flask too much only, and are now 
lying half sober under Eas-na-Cruibe.” 

“Come up here,” said Coul Gop- 
pagh, “and I'll tell you a story.” 








* The medical reader may consult for the ‘details of this case the 200th volume 
of the “Dublin Medical and Surgical Journal,” where it is reported at great 
length. This peculiar affection of the sensorium is now admitted to be very 

eneral, and the cause of many anomalous symptoms, such as repeal of the 

nion, &c, &c. A remarkable case was lately under treatment, but unsuccessfully, 


as the patient by some mistake was put in the wrong ward. 
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The Year-Market in Ravensburg. 


THE YEAR-MARKET 


IN RAVENSBURG,. 


A STORY OF THE SWABIAN HIGHLANDS. 


In the first days of spring, or, we might 
say, the last of winter, when a chill 
wind, flitting down from the heights 
on which the snows of February yet 
lie, seems vainly striving to catch 
warmth from the clear, thin rays of 
the March sun, the traveller who bends 
his course southwards from Stutgard 
towards the shore of the Bodensee, is 
sometimes surprised by meeting a long 
train of children of both sexes, gene- 
rally from eight to sixteen years of 
age, painfully plodding the long and 
weary way, over hill and plain, travel- 
stained and foot-sore, with the cha- 
racters of hunger, cold, and weariness 
sorrowfully written on their faces and 
in their whole bearing. Their feet, 
as well as their ‘heads, are bare, and 
what they have of bodily covering is 
such as would better suit a more ad- 
vanced season, or a less inhospitable 
climate. A jacket and trowsers of 
unbleached linen, with a shirt, or no 
shirt, as the case may be, form the 
entire apparel of the male children: 
a curt petticoat of linen, dyed red or 
blue, and a jacket like that of the 
boys, with the same latitude as in the 
case of these in the matter of an under 
garment, are all the sophistications 
chargeable on the girls. At the head 
of the piteous procession goes a lean, 
but strong-limbed man, in broad-leaved 
hat and long, stout gaiters, a 
knotted staff, of formidable length, 
grasped in his hand; and the column, 
often verging in number upon seven 
or eight hundred children, is closed by 
another, or sometimes by two more 
figures of the same stamp. 

These poor children, as the traveller 
will learn if he have sufficient human 
sympathy and Oberdeutsch to exchange 
a question and answer with their lea- 
ders, come from the Vorarlberg, from 
Tyrol, and Switzerland — regions in 
which a meagre soil scantily sustains 
an overflowing population ; and mouths, 
in a poor man’s house, are apt to mul- 
tiply faster than the means of filling 
them. In the Vorarlberg, especially, 
the fruitfulness of the goodman’s fields 


lags for the most part far behind that 
of the partner of his cares and his 
joys, and it is not uncommon to meet 
with families comprising fifteen persons 
and more—a pair of needy parents 
with no less than thirteen children. 
What is to be done with these? The 
mountain air is favourable to appetite, 
and young Vorarlbergers digest with 
expedition: they are of a stock, too, 
that runs fast into length. Bottomless 
bellies to be filled, and endless; backs 
to be clothed? Is it any wonder if 
many a Vorarlberg father, more blest 
in his capacity of husband than of 
husbandman, is soon at his wit’s end? 
Consider, too, that the wit’s end of a 
Vorarlberger of average capacity does 
not lie very far from its beginning, 
which indeed would be of the less con- 
sequence, if the cloth’s end, and the 
potatoes’ end, and the money’s end 
were not to be reached by an equally 
short journey. 

The consequence of such a state of 
things is, that the poorer peasant of 
the Vorarlberg does not think of sup- 
porting his offspring farther than to 
the end of the first stage of life—the 

eriod of infantile helplessness. Scarce- 
a can the“little wretches plant their 
own feet with something of steadiness 
under them—scarcely have they learned 
to speak an intelligible Vorarlbergish, 
which is a sort of unintelligible 
German, and would stand them in 
little stead on the classic banks of the 
Elbe, when they must hie them forth 
from the parental roof, away into the 
wide, strange world, to earn their 
own living. Your city beggar sends 
out her brood for the day, to pick up 
knowledge of the world and what else 
they can; but the children of the 
Vorarlberg and of the bordering parts 
of Tyrol and Switzerland, of the high- 
lands of Appenzell and St. Gall, see 
not the home of their parents for half 
a year together. As the sheep are 
driven out in the spring, and must 
exchange the conveniences of their 
winter life for the cares of indepen- 
dence, providing for themselves, often 
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having to shovel away the snow with 
their frost-pinched noses, in order to 
come at the grass that sprouts beneath, 
so these poor children are sent forth, 
in troops, let it rain or snow, let mire 
and sludge, or May-dust, cover the 
road: there they tramp, and have no 
sympathising mother at their side, to 
lighten as far as possible the burden 
of their misery: to about a hundred 
children is a guide, who troubles him- 
self as little about their weariness and 
their poor bare feet as the Alpine 
shepherd ahout the cold noses of his 
flock. 

And now to what place of pilgri- 
mage wanders this forlornest of cara- 
vans? In what pays de Cocagne do 
all these hungry mouths, so grievously 
at a discount at home, reckon to find 
themselves at a premium? Where 
are bidders to be found for children 
whom their own parents are but too 
happy to dispose of? In the market- 
towns of the Swabian highlands: in 
Waldsee, in Saulgau, in Ravensburg, 
in Leutkirch. Your Wirtembergers, 
especially those of the upper country, 
are in some points, though happily not 
in point of geography, the very anti- 
podes of the poor Vorarlbergers. The 
latter have plenty of appetite, they are 
only short of dinner. The former, 
again, have plenty of work, but are 
short of hands. Let Vorarlberg sup- 
ply hands for Wirtemberg work, Wir- 
temberg will minister dinner to Vo- 
rarlberg appetite. Thus the inhabi- 
tants of these two countries may be 
considered to act as corresponding op- 
posites, or positive and negative poles, 
to each other; and the mutual attrac- 
tion, arising out of this compensative 
relation between them, is what the 
Germans call “animal magnetism.” 
But we have a tale to tell. 

The sun shines down, with a warmth 
tempered by a March wind, on the 
market-place of the fair old town of 
Ravensburg, where the throng of 
many-costumed figures, gathered from 
every part of Wirtemberg, and even 
from the bordering states of Bavaria 
and Baden, to say nothing of still re- 
moter regions, Austrian or Swiss,— 
the flaunting rows of booths, with 
their world of wares that glitter and 
give out their gayest colours to the 
cold beams,—and the uproar of min- 
gled sound that goes whirling up into 
the heavens, till it loses itself in the 








echoless blue,—proclaim that it is the 
merry time of the Dult, or Easter 
fair. The features of a fair are pretty 
much the same all over Germany, and 
that of Ravensburg is not, in its gene- 
ral aspect, very different from a hun- 
dred others. Let the reader picture 
to himself a confusion of tents and 
tables, of temporary shops and sheds, 
bulks, and stalls, heaped up and choked 
with what might seem the guttings of 
the warehouses of half a dozen towns 
taken by storm, over which let the 
time-touched gables of high, quaint 
houses look down, that lead the thought 
back to the days when the year-market 
was really a“ Dult” (Indult), or season 
for the distribution of indulgences. 
Let merchants, male or female, occupy 
their several stances, as various in phy- 
siognomy and garb as the merchandize 
that, piled behind and round them, 
leaves very little standing room, and 
scarcely any room to turn. Let the 
Tyroler be there, with his carpets, 
shamois gloves, and crucifixes of ghastly 
carving, in wood or bone,—the buxom 
vendress of perfumery and toilet vani- 
ties from Munich, carrying more real 
gold, silver, and precious stones on her 

erson than her next neighbour, the Jew 
Jeweller, does in his whole pack,—the 
Black-forester with his wooden clocks, 
—the bookseller, or bookseller’s tra- 
velling clerk, from Frankfort, —the 
milliner and the silk-mercer from Stut- 
gard, who hope to dispose of their 
stock of “old shop-keepers” as the 
newest fashions of the Residenz,—the 
elothier, the shoemaker, the Swiss with 
his cheeses, the Nuremberg toy-man, 
the confectioner, the cutler, protesting 
that his razors, pen-knives, and scissors 
are English and smuggled,—an Italian 
image boy, a pair of wild-looking 
mousetrap-makers from Hungary, with 
their long-streaming hair, their wide- 
flapped hats, and hussar-pantaloons,— 
girls with tooth-picks from Gaislingen, 
and buy-a-broom girls from the Hes- 
sian’s country,—caterers to all wants, 
but the want of money, dealers in all 
commodities nameable— and not name- 
able. Let bands of itinerant musicians, 
to the number of three or four, blow 
the life-element into a chaos of brassy 
din ;—let the whole peasantry of the 
neighbouring fields and glens (and in 
Upper Swabia “ neighbourhood”’ is a 
wide word) be there, bargaining, scold- 
ing, jesting, gossiping ;—nor let neigh- 
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ing of horses be wanting, nor the voice 
of a corn-cutter and dentist, promising 
relief to the sufferings both of upper 
and nether man. Let young lovers be 
meeting there, as well as old debtors 
and their creditors. Nor let students 
from Tenbingu be forgotten, for they, 
assuredly, will not forget, some score 
of them, to be at the fair. Add artists 
in search of the sketchable, Savoyard 
boys with ape and hurdy-gurdy, an 
equestrian troop, a giant, a dwarf, a 

but why prolong an enumeration 
of which if the reader is not tired, 
the writer is? Has the fair of Ra- 
vensburg, then, nothing properly cha- 
racteristic of it, nothing distinctive or 
peculiar to itself, that we go on describ- 
ing it by characters common to all fairs? 
Yes, reader, it has one feature that 
distinguishes it very remarkably from 
most fairs—from such, namely, as are 
held out of Upper Swabia. 

If the reader will turn his regards 
to the north side of the market-place, 
where there is least wind and most 
sunshine, he will see what he might 
visit many a market-place, in and out 
of Germany, without seeing. Boys 
and girls, to a matter of two hundred 
and more, not elbowing their way, like 
the other boys and girls, through the 
crowd, from booth to booth, from 
spectacle to spectacle, but standing 
there, still enough, only shifting their 
weight, now and then, from one poor 
tired leg to the other, themselves a 
spectacle, to men and (there is comfort 
in the thought) to angels also, Well 
for the wretched, that other eyes see 
them than they can see again! These 
boys and girls, then, stand there, in 
clothing of which the best that can be 
said is that it does not keep out the 
sunbeams, gazing with dull eyes on the 
moving picture before them, no mortal 
asking if they find it amusing. Who, 
in heaven's name, are those boys and 
girls? Are they there to be sold? 
Have we lighted upon a slave-market, 
in the heart of Christendom? Is to- 
day boy and girl-fair here? Heaven 
forefend! We are in Ravensburg, 
not Constantinople. Let the reader 
look at those young persons again. 
Does he not recognise them? Has he 
not seen those linen jackets before, and 
all the rest of that light, airy costume, 
which, one cannot help thinking, would 
be so delightful some months hence, if 
the summer brought only sunshine, 
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and no gnats? Has he not met those 
frozen noses, and those kibed, red- 
swollen feet? Nay, stands not there the 
broad-brimmed leader, or drover, with 
his long staff and his saturnine face, 
whom we saw heading the jaded troop, 
and who, for all the unmistakeable 
phlegm of his temperament, and gene- 
ral disposition to taciturnity, answered 
with a kind of civility our question as 
to the whence and whither of his 
charge. Yes, reader, it is so: these 
are the children from the Vorarlberg, 
from Switzerland, and Tyrol, who are 
standing there to be hired, or farmed 
out—not to be sold: that would be 
wrong. Besides, nobody would buy 
them, to have to support them for 
life. Upper Swabians are Germans, 
not Turks, nor citizens of America. 

** What's the price of yon lean boy?” 
demands a brawny yeoman of the con- 
ductor of the children, with whom all 
bargains for their hire are negociated. 

** Six florins,” is the answer. (A 
florin is twenty pence of our money.) 

** Are you in your senses, friend ; 
or do you think I'm not in mine? 
Six florins for an urchin not tall enough 
to look a calf in the face !” 

“T take two girls and three boys,” 
cries another, who has already selected 
his wares. ‘“ Thirty florins for the 
five!” 

“ Say six-and-thirty, and they are 
yours.” 

‘Well then —six-and-thirty; but 
then you throw me the little fellow 
yonder into the bargain.” 

“‘ Twelve florins,” says the conduc- 
tor to a third purchaser, a father ac- 
companied by a son just shooting into 
manhood, “is the lowest penny for 
that girl: she is sixteen years old, and 
a cleverer lass you shall not find from 
here to where she came from.” 

“But twelve florins! Why for 
that money I could hire a maid, and 
have a year’s service instead of a half- 
year’s.” 

‘“‘ Take her father,” says the young 
athlete at his side, who likes the girl’s 
looks. 

** Be it so, then.” 
takes her. 

In less than an hour all the boys 
and girls are hired—the children of 
eight or nine years old, for three or 
four florins ; the older and stronger, 
of fourteen or sixteen years, for ten 
or twelve, For this money they have 


And the father 
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now to serve from spring to autumn, 
from March to Martinmas. The 
money, however, does not come into 
the children’s hands: the conductor 
slides it into his capacious pouch, and 
takes it home to the poor parents in 
Vorarlberg, who buy a bit of land with 
it, or pay off debts in which the keep 
of the children during the winter has 
involved them. The farmers take 
their youthful hirelings, lade their 
empty corn-waggons with them, and 
so drive merrily home to the farm. 

We will now ask the attention of 
the reader to a person with whom we 
wish to make him more particularly 
acquainted than with the bulk of the 
buyers and sellers that crowd the mar- 
ket-place. It was at a somewhat ad- 
vanced hour of the day, that a man, 
who could not be very far past his 
thirtieth year, of a height that might 
be called commanding, and of a hand- 
some and vigorous make, approached 
the spot where the children stood, and 
began to bargain for the usual number 
of lads and lasses. His long, single- 
breasted coat of black velvet, his 
scarlet waistcoat, with its close-set 
array of broad silver buttons—each 
of them the size and value of a half- 
crown piece—reaching from the throat 
nearly to the thigh, the spotless white 
stocking that showed itself between 
his black breeches and high leather 
gaiter, bespoke him a Hofbauer, or 
yeoman of the Oberland, and, more- 
over, one well to do in the world. 
The same might have been inferred 
from the greetings he received from 
the men of his own class, of whom 
no small number was in the market- 
place. The most substantial-looking 
of these hailed him as one of them- 
selves, and his own air and bearing were 
those of a man who knew that he en- 
joyed consideration and felt that he 
had aright to it. But if the features 
which his hat shaded with its mighty 
breadth of brim, expressed some de- 
gree of self-importance, yet their 
prevailing expression was unmistake- 
ably that of openness, and of a kindly 
though somewhat rough nature. 

Our yeoman, whom his neighbours 
greeted by the name of Stoffel Birk- 
enhofer, was not long in choosing his 
goods, some half score boys and girls— 
or the Birkenhof (the estate from 
which his family, for generations past 
counting, had derived their name) was 


broad and manifold in its produce, and 
required a liberal complement of 
hands for its due management—when 
the soul-jobber,” (so the Suabians 
term the Tyroler who conducts the 
children to the different fairs and bar- 
gains for their services,) just as our 
Stoffel was on the point of closing his 
bargain, said, 

“¢ There’s a little girl you shall have 
in. I'll give her to you with the rest— 
throw her in as a make-weight.” 

“T have all I want,” was Birken- 
hofer's reply ; * the child would be of 
no use to me. I want no make- 
weights.” 

“Ah,” said the Tyroler, ‘ but 
that’s just it. I can’t let you have 
those serviceable articles at that price 
without you take this one in. I want 
her off my hands.” 

Birkenhofer seemed for a moment 
confounded at the soul-jobber’s impu- 
dence.. He was about to reject the 
proposition in round terms, and to de- 
clare that the bargain was made, which 


- secured him the services of the chil- 


dren he wanted, and that he would 
not be bullied into taking one more, 
when the oddity of the circumstance 
led him to consider more attentively 
the object of so unusual a dispute be- 
tween buyer and seller. It was a little 
creature of some seven or eight years, 
which stood shivering there in the cold 
of the March morning, with cheeks 
pale as death, and limbs that seemed 
to fail under the weight even of the 
small, frail body they had to uphold. 
A look was sufficient to convince the 
good Hofbauer that the child would 
be of no great use on his farm: at the 
same time, all the pity of his nature 
was roused on behalf of a creature so 
unfit to contend with the hardships to 
which she was exposed; and in the 
deep blue eyes of the little girl there 
lay a sort of sad fascination that 
Stoffel could not resist. Having ser- 
monized the soul-broker with much 
unction, in terms more round than 
round-about, for bringing to the mar- 
ket such little, unserviceable, unfinished 
wares, which, looked at in the most 
favourable point of view, were fit for 
nothing but to be fattened, he took the 
child, and gave it a place in his own 
cart in order the better to screen it 
from the cold of the approaching 
evening. But, although the worthy 
yeoman wrapped the poor little wretch 
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in his wide cloak, and gathered her 
close to his side, she got no warmer, 
but shivered from head to foot, while 
her teeth chattered in her head for 
cold. Had our yeoman been a doctor 
instead of a yeoman, he would have 
known whereabouts he was ; but being 
a yeoman and no doctor, it was not 
until he got home that he discovered 
that he had brought a sick child, per- 
haps a dying one, with him. 

And now we must make this home 
of the Suabian yeoman known in some 
small measure to our readers. There 
is not much to distinguish it from the 
homes of a hundred other Suabian 
yeomen. It takes its name of Birken- 
hof from a wood skirting the farm, in 
which the birch-tree predominates. 
The house itself is large enough to 
accommodate some half-a-dozen fami- 
lies, and its style, as well as sundry 
other unmistakeable tokens, tell of an 
antiquity scarcely inferior to that of 
the old market-town itself. A due 
number of offices, out-buildings, of 
stabling, barns, sheds, &c. stand 
grouped about it, and it wants neither 
orchard nor garden—the latter chiefly 
appropriated to the cultivation of sa- 
lads and of the raw material of Sauer- 
kraut. In the yard the boys chase 
one another about, or play with the 
young dogs; while the dog, that is, 
the watch-dog in ordinary, basks at 
his ease like a patriarch of the yard, 
stretching his old limbs in the sun be- 
fore his kennel, and wearing his chain 
with the air of a canine burgomaster. 
There is a busy going to and fro of 
men and maids, whose jokes, verging 
here and there on a game of romps— 
for they are a practical generation— 
give place to looks of determined 
gravity whenever either the goodman 
or his dame comes in view. One sees 
that the owner of the Birkenhof is, 
as we have already given the reader to 
understand, a man well to do in the 
world. Stoffel Birkenhofer calls him- 
self lord of broader lands than many 
a knight or baron of the lowlands, 
and has not often seen a, Freiherr with 
whom he would change his estate. Up 
there, in the Suabian Oberland, the 
properties are not so cut up and par- 
celled out, as to leave to many a landed 
proprietor an estate across which his 
right and left-hand neighbours could 
without difficulty hob and nob. The 
Hof, with its appendages, is indivisible ; 
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the first-born inherits it. No doubt it 
is not*pleasant to be the second-born ; 
but then it is all the pleasanter to be 
born before this latter. And what 
cause of complaint have the younger 
brothers, or the sisters? When they 
marry they receive their respective 
portions; for the eldest brother is 
obliged to portion them according to 
the value of the Hof. Without doubt, 
were the Hof divided among them 
each would acquire a larger share than 
under the existing system; but sup- 
pose this division to go on for three 
generations, and what would be the 
consequence ? Why, that there would 
remain nothing to divide, or at least 
nothing worth dividing, so shattered 
and scattered were the whole fair 
property. But now the younger 
branches are sure of an asylum: if it 
goes ill with them in the world, they 
have the head of the house to fall back 
upon. The Hof is their home, where 
they are joyfully—or even it may be 
not joyfully, but at all events accord- 
ing to law—received, nourished, and 
clothed. It is a real pleasure to look 
on a highland Wirtemberg yeoman. 
The man looks so fresh and so firm, 
so serene and so resolved, that one 
thinks neither sickness nor care can 
come near him. All his house-mates, 
his kindred, his servants, men and 
maids, look up to him as the patriarch 
under whose sway they live. His 
barns are full of corn; in his stables 
neigh half-a-dozen horses or more ; 
and that there is no lack of other cat- 
tle you will believe. Every week, a 
heavy-laden waggon with four power- 
ful horses is driven to the market of 
Waldkirch, Saulgau, Ravensburg, or 
Leutkirch, and, in exchange for the 
fruits it carried, the farmer brings a 
plump money-bag home. There is but 
one thing that in spring or summer- 
time might give him some uneasiness, 
the want of labourers for all that is to 
be done in his fields and farm-yard. 
But, as if on purpose to help him here, 
there are the Vorarlbergers with their 
spare (ay, heaven knows how spare) 
children. 

And now the vehicle which carries 
Stoffel and his equivocal acquisition 
rattles into the yard. The master 
springs to the ground, the boys leave 
their games to crowd about his skirts, 
to make acquaintance with the new 
Tyroler children, and to welcome old 
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Hansel home from the fair: the Hof- 
bauerin, Dame Birkenhofer, has heard 
the sound of the wheels, and meets 
her husband at the door with all her 
little girls under her wing, as much, 
be it honestly spoken, to see what sort 
of bargain he has made as to receive 
his hearty greeting. 

Dame Birkenhofer might be about 
five years younger than her husband, 
and had lost somewhat of the slender- 
ness, but nothing of the bloom of her 
maidenhood. She was a comely per- 
son, of a stature and altogether of a 
physical stamp corresponding to her 
husband ; but it was not difficult, to 
decipher in the pair, signs of great 
moral diversity. If the good yeoman’s 
features had a certain cast of rough- 
ness, or at least of blunt straightfor- 
wardness, they were not less charac- 
terized by good-nature and true-heart- 
edness. The dame’s face expressed 
more refinement, but there was no 
mistaking the lines in which pride was 
traced there ; perhaps, too, there were 
discoverable about the corners of the 
mouth, hints of at least a tendency, 
which time would develope, to avarice 
—a quality which generally goes hand- 
in-hand with the pride of purse. 

Dame Birkenhofer made rather a 
cross face at sight of the unprofitable 
inmate her husband had brought with 
him, she even indulged in a few cross 
words ; but Stoffel laid his broad hand 
very gently on her mouth, so that it 
was impossible for another word to 
get uttered, even had the feature been 
three times the size it was. The child 
was put to bed, and its sickness soon 
revealed itself in the form of a high 
fever. The wildest images—a con- 
fused huddle of impressions out of all 
the scenes she had passed through— 
went chasing one another through the 
delirious phantasy of the little sufferer, 
and her poor restless tongue babbled 
through sleepless days and nights of 
her green home in the Vorarlberg, of 
the soul-jobber and his long staff, the 

journey, the market, and what not be- 

sides, wherein Martin, the eldest son 
of our Hofbauer, a boy of twelve 
years, had infinite delectation, and, to 
enjoy it, passed the greater part of the 
day beside the sick-bed. His parents 
had no idea of the dangerous nature 
of the little girl’s illness, or they would 
certainly not have suffered the young 
heir of the Birkenhof to expose him- 
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self to the contagion of it. To call 
in a doctor from Ravensburg, to attend 
a hired lassie, was a stretch of philan- 
thropy which did not occur even to 
the kind-hearted Stoffel himself; and 
there is reason to think that, if it had 
occurred to him, his dame would have 
met it with an opposition of the most 
unflinching kind. It would have been 
a saving, however, in the long run, 
both of money and anxiety, had a doc- 
tor been summoned, for his first in- 
junction would certainly have been to 
keep young Martin out of the sick- 
room—in which case it may be doubted 
if any one else at the Hof would have 
gone into it, and the girl would very 
likely have died; but then the boy 
would not have taken the fever, which 
he did very punctually by the time the 
original patient got well. 

This turn it was not one doctor, but 
two (there being no more at Ravens- 
burg), that were sent for. The first 
thing they did was to rate the parents 
soundly, for having suffered their heir 
to come near a patient in a fever, and 
to impress on their minds the impor- 
tance of losing no time in seeking me- 
dical help when sickness appeared in 
their house. The second point they 
touched on was the absolute necessity 
that no one should come near the pre- 
sent patient who had any regard for 
their own lives, the fever being most 
malignant, and infectious to the last 
degree. Every body was naturally 
very much frightened, but the little 
girl at once took her place quietly at 
the bed-side: the boy had sat by her, 
now she would sit by the boy. This 
loving self-sacrifice, of which only 
childlike hearts are capable, found 
general approbation, for the other in- 
mates of the house were thus secured 
at least from all immediate contact 
with the patient, as the little girl could 
give him his medicine. For her the 
sick-room of the first-born was an asy- 
lum, a sort of sanctuary ; for, had the 
boy died, it is easy to imagine how it 
would have gone with her who had 
been the occasion of his illness. Hap- 
pily, he did not die, but recovered, 
though slowly, much more slowly with 
his two doctors than the little girl had 
done with no doctor at all. Perhaps 
it was because the professional gentle- 
men did not agree in their practice ; 
or perhaps it was because they did 
agree, and thought a slow cure better 
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for all parties than a rapid one. “Slow 
and sure ” is a proverb in Upper Swa- 
bia as elsewhere. It might be that 
the Ravensburg leeches were “ slow” 
with their case because they were 
“sure” of their fees, the Birkenhofer 
being a rich man. Be this as it may, 
the little maiden, it is certain, passed 
the best part of the summer of that 
year at the bed-side of Martin, who 
would take his physic from no hand 
but hers; and Stoffel clothed her from 
head to foot, when he saw his heir out 
of danger. 

Their mutual dangers and friendly 
offices could not but beget in the hearts 
of these two children feelings of more 
than common kindness towards each 
other. As the boy got well again, he 
would by no means be separated from 
his nurse; and, although the latter 
was now forthwith employed in various 
little turns of work suited to her 
strength, such as drawing water, car- 
rying wood, and the like, that she 
might earn her daily bread, yet Mar- 
tin who had all the influence of a first- 
born, and one that had been lately sick, 
was able so to contrive matters, that 
she and he should be play-fellows the 
greatest part of the day. Now we 
know—and the reader knows—that 
sometimes, perhaps oftenest, love-af- 
fairs between young people originate 
in this relation of play-fellows, a rela- 
tion fruitful in rompings and teasings, 
in quarrelings and makings-up, which 
latter are often of a very tender na- 
ture. We have been told, for instance, 
that when a girl of sixteen throws a 
handkerchief, or indeed anything else, 
at a boy a few years older, and then 
runs away, the action may be inter- 
preted into a declaration of her wil- 


PART 


E1cur years must be supposed to have 
passed since the events related above, 
and again we crave liberty to trans- 
port our indulgent reader to the mar- 
ket-place of Ravensburg, where nearly 
the same spectacle presents itself as is 
described in our opening pages. It is 
March, and the time of the Dult. The 
weather is, if anything, a thought finer: 


lingness to be run after, caught—and 
kissed. Of course matters did not 
yet go this length with our young heir 
apparent and the girl of the, Vorarl- 
berg: children of their age kiss with- 
out any previous running-away. But 
they were so much together, and al- 
ways so markedly sought and singled 
each other out, that the name they 
commonly went by at the Birkenhof 
was that of “the inseparables,” and 
the little girl was more an object of 
consideration and deference to Stoffel 
Birkenhofer’s subjects than his own 
younger children. 

But Martinmas came, when the chil- 
dren of the Vorarlberg, their stipu- 
lated service accomplished, wander 
once more homewards, and our little 
girl must set off with the rest. There 
were tears on both sides: indeed Mar- 
tin was not the only person who had 
some pain in seeing little Agatha (so 
she was called) depart. Stoffe] him- 
self felt yearnings of heart towards 
the being who had, under his eye, from 
a pale shivering sufferer, bloomed iuto 
an image of health and gladsome life, 
who had also shown so much childlike 
kindness to his boy, and in fact been 
the means of saving his life. The 
farm-servants, too, had most of them 
contracted more liking for our little 
heroine than their order generally feels 
for hers ;—but Martin, as was natural, 
was the chief mourner on the occa- 
sion, and certainly had never had so 
sorrowful a name-day* in his life. He 
did not leave off importuning his mo- 
ther, until she hung round Agatha’s 
neck a new ducat with a hole bored in 
it, as a lasting memorial of her sojourn 
at the Birkenhof. 


SECOND. 


it has been a drier season, and the sun 
shines with a spring warmth. Stoffel 
is there, his honest face now overlook- 
ing a paunch that begins to show 
goodly dimensions; and Martin is 
there, a fine fellow in his twentieth 
year, with a shape for which a Regent- 
street dandy would have given his soul, 
or indeed anything but his money, 





* The “ name-day,” or festival of the patron-saint, is, in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, a still higher family feast than the birth-day. 
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and with a fresh, joyous countenance, 
relieved by a pair of right pleasant 
eyes, such as your fashionable town- 
belle seldom has the luck to see her 
paint mirrored in ;—altogether expos- 
ing a fund of genuine honest Germa- 
nity — kindheartedness, cheerfulness, 
resolution—such as we are heartily 
content with, in the hero of our little 
romance. 

As for Michel the carter, who has 
driven the corn-waggon with its four 
horses to Ravensburg, we insist not on 
the reader making Ats nearer acquain- 
tance. There are thousands like him 
in the Swabian Oberland and tens of 
thousands out of it. He is a good- 
humoured fellow, not too bright, nor 
yet exactly too stupid: he drinks beer 
on Sunday, and smokes a pipe thereto, 
can sing an Oberland song, in an 
Oberland style, what they call jodeln, 
—and seldom parts from his ale-house 
cronies without exchanging a buffet 
or two. 

Stoffel was in high good humour, 
for the price of corn was up. He had 
had on this account already indulged 
in a sound forenoon potation, at the 
*“ Three Kings of Cologne,” and now 
strode with his son to the spot where 
the boys and girls from Vorarlberg, 
Tyrol, and Switzerland were exposed. 
It took little time to arrange the busi- 
ness he had to do there, and father 
and son were turning away, when the 
latter stood as if rooted by a spell to 
the spot. 

*« Father !” cried he— there is mo- 
ther’s token.” 

The Hofbauer thought at first that 
a tarantula had bit his first-born, as he 
saw him gaze with wonderstruck air 
at a young girl who stood among those 
to be hired. 

“‘ Boy!” said the mystified father— 
“ art thee bewitched ?” 

Martin heard not his father’s words : 
he was lost in his discovery. He made 
a step towards the girl, to prove her 
features better. 

The reader knows already that we 
have Agatha before us. But indeed, 
had she not worn Dame Birkenhofer's 
medal, it would have puzzled not only 
Martin, but ourselves, to recognize his 
old playfellow and our heroine. The 
pale child of eight years was expanded 
into a maiden of sixteen, who looked 
not unlike a Madonna of one of the 
older masters, Eyes from which 











beamed a tender piety, of a Catholic 
stamp, a cheek on which glowed the 
faint flush we associate with cloistered 
devotion, a mass of luxuriant raven 
hair—what more can we say ? 

The gentle Agatha was, strictly 
speaking, already half hired; but as 
Stoffel enjoyed that degree of influence 
in his neighbourhood which was due 
to a man of so much worth, (read, if 
the reader will, to a man worth so 
much money,) it was easy for him to 
carry his point, and to secure any 
youth or maiden he might set his fancy 
on, even had the bargain which was to 
consign the chattels in question to ano- 
ther customer been a stage nearer to 
its completion. Agatha was therefore 
hired again for eight months. We 
will not describe the joy of the young 
Birkenhofer, for, to say the truth, it 
was somewhat rustical in its character: 
we will only remark that that of the 
young girl was not less. She turned, 
poor soul, now red, now pale, and be- 
came more and more confused the 
longer she looked at her old play- 
fellow. 

There is no readier way to make 
two lovers than to take two play-fellows 
of “conflicting sexes,” keep them asun- 
der for eight or ten years, and then bring 
them into circumstances of propinquity 
again. The Hofbauer had no inten- 
tion of making out of his first-born 
and the Vorarlberg maid a pair of 
lovers; but as we often do not accom- 
plish what we do intend, so on this 
Stoffel Birkenhofer did accomplish 
what he did not intend. Martin and 
Agatha fell mutually in love. 

A love-affair between equals is a 
tedious piece of business, taking some 
weeks or even months to come to ma- 
turity. First you see each other ; 
then you like each other; then you 
tell—or at least you, masculine reader, 
tell our fair reader of the more inte- 
resting gender, that you like her; then 
you tell it her again, and then, per- 
haps, again; then you make prettily 
turned allusions to a certain holy estate ; 
then the lady understands these allu- 
sions, and blushes, or does not blush, 
as the case may be ; then you venture 
on a declaration, which is of course 
met, the first time, with a degree of 
discouragement which induces you to 
make it a second: this turn the dis- 
couragement is so much more decided 
that you have no resource but to make 
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it a third, when it is accepted, recipro- 
cated, and you get leave to “ask 
papa ;” then you do ask papa, and papa 
asks you, for he too has a question, or 
questions, to pop; then, supposing 
papa’s interrogatories satisfactorily an- 
swered, your addresses receive the pa- 
rental sanction; then follows a stage 
or two more, you and she are engaged 
ones, and so on, until the happy day 
can be put off no longer, and you 
marry. 

This is tiresome work: Martin took 
a shorter cut to his end. He said 
«“ Thou” to her, she said * Thou” to 
him: that was a matter of course, for 
in the Oberland one says “ You” only 
to one’s elders. Of declarations of 
love, of proposals of marriage, there 
was not a word, but the two kissed 
each other whenever they had a mind, 
that is, whenever they saw themselves 
alone. ‘They did not talk about their 
love, for they did not think about it, 
but they thought a good deal about 
each other, and therefore they talked 
a good deal about each other, to each 
other,—for there was a certain some- 
thing that made them shy of propound- 
ing their favourite topic to others. 

Our lovers, happily for themselves, 
did not employ their thoughts much 
on the future, and thus were saved 
many an anxious reflection, many a 
care which the reader, no doubt, al- 
ready feels on their account. Martin 
was the son and heir of a wealthy 
Hofbauer, and Agatha was nothing 
more than a hired maid. Hofbauers 
have their pride, as indeed what class 
is without its modification of that 
amiable passion. Stoffel Birkenhofer 
held a love-affair betwixt his son and 
his servant-lass an impossible thing: 
the dame held a love-affair very pos- 
sible, but not a marriage. The men 
and maids whispered not a little, and 
thought still more than they whispered, 
the maids especially, although not 
exactly of the most thinking class. 
But they might whisper and think 
what ill their hearts suggested, our 
lovers were not disturbed by it, for 
they did not hear the whispers, and 
they could not read the thoughts ; 
and, if they could, they would have but 
seen that just those thought the worst 
of poor Agatha who wished most to 
be in her place. The young people 
might, however, have loved on in great 
peace, but for one person. Fate ge- 
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nerally provides a person to trouble 
the flow of a true love, and our Mar- 
tin anid his and our Agatha were not 
so insignificant that fate should have 
omitted this provision in their case: 
they also had their weird to dree, and 
a weird spirit, or minister of destiny, 
to direct it. 

The minister of destiny in this case 
was the daughter of a neighbouring 
Hofbauer. When destiny will intro- 
mit with the concerns of mere Hof- 
bauers and their sons, destiny must 
content herself with ministers of a 
vulgar stamp. Countesses are not to 
be expected to officiate as weird spirits 
to a Martin of the Birkenhof. What 
destiny wanted here was a person to 
fall in love with our hero, and who, 
in the name of all that is convenable, 
had she, more proper to fix on for 
this purpose, than a Hofbauer’s daugh- 
ter? Our Hofbauer’s daughter was 
in love with Martin: that is, she 
wanted to marry him, and conse- 
quently she did not want him to marry 
Agatha. 

To consider our weird spirit a little 
in detail—her name was Ursula Neid- 
hardt, and she had red hair, not the 
same shade as the reader’s, which we 
should rather be inclined to call a 
warm auburn, but a true fox-red, and 
no mistake: hair that suggests thoughts 
of conflagration, and which you doubt 
if any years will whiten, seeing the 
snows of age must melt as they fall 
upon it. With such hair—no, the 
fair reader needs not look so anxiously 
in the glass: we assure her, her locks 
are of altogether a different tone— 
with such hair are generally found 
connected a very white skin, and— 
such at least is the belief in Swabia— 
a very black heart; and both these 
were possessed by our weird spirit in 
great perfection, besides a profusion 
of freckles, a nose somewhat too 
retroussé, and the pouting lips that 
usually accompany such a feature— 
not that pouting is a fault in lips, but 
hers pouted too much, just as her 
nose turned too much up. Red-haired 
people seldom have black eyes, and 
she had not: she had them of a colour 
which only escaped being blue, by 
verging very decidedly upon a feline 
green. However, the eyes would not 
have been so much amiss, had she 
generally looked the same way with 
them ; but herein she was peculiar— 
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she squinted. I have seen eyes that 
had a something—you call it a cast— 
no matter, it is bewitching. But here 
again, the weird spirit was in excess. 
Her eyes had a cast toomuch. Every- 
thing was too much with her, even to 
her eyebrows, which, of course, were 
red, but needed not, besides, to be 
bushy, and to beetle as they did. To 
make some amends, however, for her 
ill-luck as to face, Ursula, or Urschel, 
had, as people like her in other re- 
spects often have, a compact, well- 
turned head, finely placed upon a neck 
as perfect in its moulding, as it was 
attractive in its colour; and, to an 
eye that loved to stray over luxuriant 
outline, there was not in the Oberland 
a better modelled figure: the bust, 
the arm and hand, the ancle and foot, 
all were expressive of strength, of 
health, and of a voluptuous tempera- 
ment. The very worst points about 
her were certain warts, besprouted 
with red hair, in the neighbourhood of 
her mouth and of her brow. These 
were downright ugly. 

Our red-haired spirit, with all her 
material properties, had one property, 
the most material of all, what is called 
“ property” par excellence, she was 
rich ; for her father, as we have said, 
was also a Hofbauer, and an elder 
among his people, a yeoman of the 
yeomen of Upper Sw abia. This wealth 
was just her misfortune—though she 
herself, and her neighbours in general, 
always called it her fortune. Had she 
been a poor girl, a single glance at her 
looking-glass, (supposing her to have 
had one,) would have sufficed to cure 
her of all thoughts of our Martin. 
But she wasrich, and when she looked 
in the glass, it was with a pair of 
ducats on her eyes, by way of spec- 
tacles, through which, of course, she 
could see neither red hair, cat’s eyes, 
warts, nor any other part of the 
“ catalogue of her conditions.” She 
could see nothing but the ducats, and 
very naturally set down to her own 
account (as the bank itself would have 
done) their comely mould and en- 
chanting sheen. 

Our red-haired beauty, then, looked 
on the heir of the Birkenhof as her 
future husband. This she had the 
more right to do, inasmuch as it had 
already, in a sort, been so arranged 
by the parents of both. Much will 
have more. One plump money-bag 
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deserves another. ‘“ He that hath 
cash, for cash must wed,” is a maxim 
whick no where has more religious 
adherents, than in the Swabian Ober- 
land. Gold upon gold is considered 
very good heraldry in that part of the 
world. Among those primitive and 
simple people, a marriage is reckoned 
suitable or not, only according to the 
quantum of arable and meadow land, 
of money, or money’s worth, which 
the happy couple respectively bring to 
each other. Heaven pity the boy that 
falls in love with a girl who has a 
couple of acres less to bring, as por- 
tion, or connubial out-fit, than he. In 
the first place, he is quite sure of not 
getting her—and in the next, he is 
lucky, if he escapes astatute of lunacy, 
or whatever the Oberlanders call the 
equivalent process in their country, 
for having but dreamt of such a 
mesalliance. On the other hand, the 
marriage of a fine handsome youth 
with a regular pattern of a “ plain” 
girl—or, on the other hand, of the 
prettiest lass ina parish with a fellow 
ugly enough to be shown at a penny a 
head—is as little accounted a mesal- 
liance in Swabia as anywhere else. A 
recent German politico-physiological 
writer has suggested that such mar- 
riages should be forbidden by law, as 
tending needlessly to deteriorate the 
species. He would have strictly ugly 
people marry in their own class—that 
is, marry strictly ugly people. Such 
a measure would, at the same time, 
tend to stamp ugliness with a positive 
character, instead of its being, as now, 
regarded as the negation of beauty. 
Thus, the proposed prohibition would 
help to solve a problem in philosophy. 
But as yet, at least, no notice has 
been taken of the suggestion in higher 
quarters. 

There was nothing, then, in the 
shape of law or police, to hinder our 
foxy fair from loving—that is, from 
intending to marry, the handsome son 
of Stoffel of the Birkenhof. In truth, 
Martin himself had had, but a few 
weeks before, namely, about up to the 
period at which this our second chapter 
commences, nothing against her inten- 
tions in his favour, thinking in his 
innocent heart, “cA wife is a wife, 
and money is money.” Many people 
marry because it is, after all, the 
custom. They don’t take the trouble 
to think over it beforehand: there is 
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time enough for that afterwards, and 
no lack of occasion. Had poor Agatha 
not come in his way, Martin would, 
in all probability, have married her of 
the red hair; and just as probably 
would he, for the rest of his days, 
neither have felt himself particularly 
happy, nor particularly the reverse, 
but would have vegetated on, from 
one day to another, in a sort of apathy 
and dull contentment. 

Women are sharp-sighted, even 
when they have not red hair—but 
those who have that quality, do really 
seem to see through your waistcoat 
and ribs into your heart, especially, 
when they have cats’ eyes. Our weird 
spirit saw in a short time what was 
going on, and in as short a time was 
her plan arranged. 

Our fair reader, she with the locks 
of gold, will, perhaps, conclude that 
Jungfer Urschel rushed like a fury of 
jealousy upon Agatha, and scratched 
her eyes out. Our fair reader is wrong. 
Urschel did, no doubt, bitterly grudge 
Agatha those sweet eyes of hers, which 
“looked the same way,” as the inge- 
nious Mr. Yellowplush hath it, and 
which were not sea-green. Urschel 
was, moreover, much more than a 
match for Agatha, and could have 
clawed her eyes out, no doubt, had 
the policy of that course appeared 
unquestionable. Not that Agatha was 
of a puny frame: the maidens of the 
Vorarlberg are no sickly missies, but 
have thews and sinews, which, in com- 
parison with those of many a tailor, 
and many a dandy, might be considered 
masculine. Agatha was delicately 
limbed, and feminine; but Martin 
might have said of her, “with fear- 
less pride,” as Wordsworth of his 
 Louisa:” 

“ That she was healthful, fleet, and strong, 


And down the rocks could leap along, 
Like rivulets in May.” 


But, she was not so “strong” as the 
weird spirit. However, it was not 
likely to come to a trial of strength 
between them. There is no creature 
in the world, says the naturalist, with- 
out its use, not even the snake. There 
are human beings that seem to have 
found out the use of the snake, who, 
namely, make it their model in sub- 
tlety and venomous malice. Jungfer 
Urschel was one of these. She took 
tortuous ways, therefore, to her end, 
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and wound and wound, and circled in 
a manner to set the sharpest observa- 
tion at fault. To our poor Agatha 
she showed her glittering side, a smooth 
friendly face, (only for the warts,) 
which had a particular kind of smile, 
as it were stereotyped about the mouth. 
When I see such a smile, I begin to 
think of putting my weak side in a 
state of defence. Poor Agatha! she 
had no such thoughts. She trusted, 
for she was, herself, true as gold. 
How could she, in her guileless heart, 
think that there were human beings, 
who, on one side, were all smoothness 
and glitter—on the other, fanged and 
poisonous? Agatha knew not, poor 
soul! whence it came that the other 
drudging goblins about the Hof began 
to look askance upon her, got out of 
the way, or averted the light of their 
countenances when they met her, and, 
as soon as her back was turned, set 
up a not over-polite laugh. She knew 
not whence it came, that the Hof- 
bauerin, for some time past, was never 
to be seen, so far asshe, at least, was 
concerned, but with a cross face—nor 
why she got so many scoldings from 
the good dame—yea, and more than 
scolding—if, perchance, ground for a 
scolding presented itself in reality— 
when, for instance, the poor child, 
thinking of her lover, blundered in 
her work, out of sheer absence of 
mind. She knew not that the Hof- 
bauer had had a very serious talk with 
his first-born, wherein he had roundly 
told him, “marriage with the lass was 
out of the question, and he hoped no 
son of his would think of playing the 
rogue with her.” All this she knew 
not, even as she knew not wherefore 
Jungfer Urschel was so honey-sweet 
and confidential with her; but she 
felt something oppressive, somethi 

stifling, undefineable, nightmare-like, 
in her whole position—and many a 
time did the star-eyed night look down, 
and see the stars in her sweet face 
dimmed with sorrowful tears. A man, 
in her place, had soon found help. A 
man helps himself, else he is no man. 
He had broken his fetters, shaken the 
dust from his feet, and the cares from 
bis brow—and away into the wide 
world—which, heaven be praised! is 
not square, but round—and stands 
open to a brave heart on more than 
four sides. But Agatha was a woman, 


. & brave lass, but no virago, nor by 
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any, means blessed with a call to the 
ragged estate of a damosel-errant. 
What, as she believed, was not to be 
cured, she would patiently endure. 
Her only comfort was Martin—and 
when she could pass an hour with him 
she was consoled for many days, and 
strengthened anew to bear all that was 
painful in her lot. It is true that 
these hours became rarer and rarer, 
for Martin was obliged to evade the 
prying eyes of the maids on the farm, 
who, one would have thought, had all 
been taken into pay by the fair Urschel. 
But when Agatha was quite alone with 
her thoughts—for her work was of a 
kind to occupy only the hands—her 
heart was often ready to break ; and 
when she once chanced to hear it 
whispered that she was suspected of 
being not incognizant of some thefts 
which had lately taken place about the 
Birkenhof, she was tempted, in her 
despair, to throw herself into the 
water. Happily, there was none con- 
venient, and an instinctive feeling of 
the graceful, together with Martin's 
consoling assurances, that the whisper 
could only have been the effusion of a 
malignant heart, and that no suspicion 
of the kind could be seriously enter- 
tained, even by those worst disposed 
towards her, prevented her having 
recourse to her garters. As for the 
thefts in question, it was matter of 
notoriety that they, as well as many 
others which had taken place, and 
were taking place in the neighbour- 
hood, were the work of a gang of 
rogues, known to house in the Ober- 
land woods—for, there were as many 
rogues in Wirtemberg, at that time, 
as there are policemen now. In fact, 
the rogues had not then enlisted in the 
police, and public security was, con- 
sequently, on a far less satisfactory 
footing. 

So matters went on till Summer. 
The crops were partly brought in, but 
Martinmas was not yet near. Agatha 
did not know whether to await the 
arrival of this next Martinmas with 
longing or with dread. Martinmas 
would bring her freedom, but where 
was ever a woman that loved, and 
would not for her love’s sake bear the 
most galling fetters ? 

She of the warts, however, had no 
intention that our heroine should re- 
main till Martinmas. Agatha must 
leave this house, and leave it in dis- 
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grace, or Martin is lost to me.” That 
was the thonght that lurked and 
worked in the inmost corner of her 
heart, the corner from which, in better 
people, prayers go forth. But there 
are people who have bad thoughts in- 
stead of prayers, and ten for one. 

Where there is ill-will, there the 
devil always has a hand in the play ; 
and he has a knack in so playing into 
the hands of ill-will, that the latter is 
not long till it becomes ill-deed. The 
truth of this position the reader will 
see developed in what follows. 

It was a fair August night. Agatha 
was yet awake, for she was thinking 
of Martin. He had told her he would 
be home that night from Ravensburg, 
and the night had come without bring- 
ing him. She arose from the sorry 
pallet on which her nights were passed, 
to look through the sky-lights at the 
heaven and its stars. 

« He will not come ‘to-night,” she 
murmured ; “if I were but sure that 
nothing has happened him !” 

On a sudden she thought she heard 
a noise in the garden—it was as if 
somebody coughed. Could it be he? 
Had he perhaps come on foot, leaving 
probably the carter to follow at his 
leisure? Another cough! It could 
be nobody but he— it was his signal. 
Yes, she would come to him, would 
slip into a petticoat and out of her 
garret, down the stairs, and into the 
garden. No one to be seen there! 
It was now her turn to cough, but the 
signal was unacknowledged. ll at 
once the watch-dog began to bark 
angrily. 

‘* What can be the matter ?” thought 
the girl; for that the dog did not 
bark at her she was certain—he knew 
her too well. 

It so happened, that the same night 
Stoffel Birkenhofer did not sleep weil. 
This was an affliction to which he had 
been subject for some time ; for as he 
was not in debt, nor at all likely to be, 
he worked less than he had done earlier 
in life, and eat and drank in the inverse 
proportion, so that his stomach was 
often rebellious. As he now tossed 
unquietly from side to side on his bed, 
he heard the dog bark, and in a mo- 
ment was out of bed and at the win- 
dow. He knew as well as Agatha 
that the dog did not make a noise for 
nothing. 

* Hallo, Cartouche!” cried Stof- 
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fel; ‘seize "em, boy! at ’em, old fel- 
low.” 

Agatha was in an agony of dread 
lest the dog should discover her. But 
old Cartouche knew his duty better 
than to bring an innocent girl, who 
was already in love, into additional 
trouble: he barked fiercely, and 
bounded to and fro before the door of 
the barn, where a quantity of straw 
was heaped. Ona sudden the Hof- 
bauer thought he heard a crackling in 
this straw, and the next moment shot 
up from it a bright jet of flame. The 
dog became frantic. 

* Fire!” shouted Stoffel, and flew to 
the yard as he was, in shirt and slip- 
pers. 

The noise awakened Dame Birken- 
hofer, who would have swooned away 
on the spot had she not begn too much 
frightened. Reserving, therefore, her 
right to resort to that measure when 
the danger should be over, she for the 
present seized a bell, and in a short 
time had put to flight the slumbers of 
all in the house who were not already 
awakened by the dog. Hinds and 
maids were soon in activity, and there 
was a running here and there such as 
had not been seen in the Birkenhof for 
many a day. A chain was formed 
from the draw-well to the barn, and 
buckets of water passed rapidly from 
hand to hand, and dashed on the 
blazing straw. Happily the straw lay 
heaped before a stout door of new 
wood which did not very easily burn, 
and the fire was got under before it 
had reached what was stored within. 
Had the door given way, and the barn 
itself been seized by the flames, nothing 
could have averted the destruction of 
the whole Hof; as it was, Stoffel had, 
exclusive of the fright, but a trifling 
loss. In half an hour all was over, 
and the people’s eyes were opened to 
the state they were in. Some of the 
farm-servants had run to the neigh- 
bouring Hofbauers for help, and these 
had come in all haste into the field 
with their people, naturally not in just 
the costume which a fine sense of pro- 
priety would have dictated, for expe- 
dition was the quality in request, and 
not Sunday-clothes, which besides 
might have got scorched and smutted. 

A painter, had he chanced to be at 
the Birkenhof, might have furnished 
his portfolio with, some interesting 
groups ; for men and women were in 
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the most indispensable garment, and 
theit recent exertions had given to 
this very much the effect of what ar- 
tists call wet drapery. 

What had caused the fire ? was now 
the question. Who was the incendi- 
ary ?—for that it was no case of spon- 
taneous combustion was taken for 
granted. Who, then, was the incen- 
diary? Every one asked, and, as is 
natural where every one does ask, no 
one could answer. No one? Stay, 
there is a maid whispering Jungfer 
Urschel—for Jungfer Urschel is there, 
of course, with her father and his 
people. Jungfer Urschel is there in 
her under-garment, which sets off her 
comely proportions so well that it is a 
pity Martin is not there to see ; for a 
hind, either in his distraction or in 
malice, taking or affecting to take her 
bright tresses for a fresh outbreak of 
fire, had bestowed a whole bucket of 
water upon her head and shoulders, 
and there she stands, shivering indeed, 
but by her full rich outline suggesting, 
only that the suggestion is thrown 
away on the eyes of unclassical Bauers, 
the Juno named Callipyga. The 
maid, as we have said, whispers ; the 
weird-spirit smiles: that is a smile !— 
one can conceive that the devil may 
have smiled so, when he heard Adam 
laying the blame of his fall upon the 
woman. The weird-spirit smiles right 
devilishly, steps forward from the 
shivering crowd, and with loud voice 
arraigns Agatha of having kindled the 
fire. 

All stood open-eared, wonder and 
eager curiosity in their faces. The 
Hofbauer seemed thunderstruck ; he 
looked from the weird-spirit to Aga- 
tha, from Agatha to the weird-spirit. 

“Half an hour ago,” testified Ur- 
schel, “ Agatha got softly up, stole 
down stairs, and immediately after the 
fire broke out. Marie was awake, and 
saw all her manceuvres.” 

Here was a cause to be tried, and 
Stoffel, to his no small embarrassment, 
saw himself called on to perform the 
part of chief-justice. He called Marie, 
one of the maids, into court, and the 
witness proved all that the weird-spirit 
had said. She had really heard Aga- 
tha slip out of her room and go down 
stairs, and that was enough. 

Agatha was now called on for her 
defence, but she was dumb. Pale as 
the face of death was her face—was 
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this a token of guilt or of innocence ? 
Who could say, since she herself would 
not? And why would not she? Be- 
cause, could she then name her lover ? 
Could she tell that malign and envious 
eircle, could she tell the Hofbauer 
himself, that she had stole down to 
the garden to meet the heir of the 
Birkenhof? Could she give herself 
and Martin up to be the mockery of 
all present? And if she had done it, 
who would have believed her? Ap- 
pearances were against her, and she— 
held her peace : she uttered no denial, 
for she could not deny all. 

Now was the Hof bauer’s ire aroused, 
and it is not in the nature of a Hof- 
bauer to be delicate in the expression 
of that feeling. The ire of the mas- 
ter of course kindled that of man and 
maid, and it was to be remarked that 
as the flame burned downwards, seizing 
a lower and yet a lower grade of 
Birkenhof society, from the upper 
farm-servants down to cow-boy and 
qeeenetian, it waxed hotter and 

ercer, until Stoffel’s wrath seemed a 
kind of effusion of good-temper in 
contrast with the zealous indignation 
of his subordinate household sprites. 
We will not go into nearer detail of 
the abuse and the execrations which 
were heaped on our innocent heroine, 
nor will we afflict the sympathising 
reader with a particular account of 
the ill-usage which those whose feel- 
ings were too intense to find vent in 
words solaced themselves with bestow- 
ing upon her. Suffice it to say, that 
before ten minutes were past, Agatha 
was no longer within the precincts of 
the Birkenhof. She was driven out 
with every circumstance of ignominy ; 
the little world that owned the control 
of Stoffel Birkenhofer doing its part 
in a manner which would have done 
credit to the great world, the more 
satisfied with itself the more it was in 
the wrong, the more unsparing towards 
the object of its displeasure the more 
blameless that object really was. Some 
of the more especially devoted to their 
master’s interests, among the inmates 
of the Hof, set the dogs at the poor 
fugitive ; but these, more sagacious 
and more true in their judgment than 
their lords, did her no harm. Indeed, 
there was not a creature on the farm, 
except those of her own kind, that did 
uot love her. 

Agatha was now free, though it 





was yet a long way to Martinmas. 
She ran, as fast as her feet were able 
to carry her, over ridge and furrow, 
over stock and stone, up hill and down 
hill, to the covert of the neighbouring 
wood. Here was shelter for her dis- 
grace and her nakedness ; for she was, 
as we mentioned, but half dressed, 
and what with the press in putting out 
the fire, what with the ungentle hand- 
ling she had had from Stoffel’s house- 
hold-sprites, the few things she had on 
were in such a tattered condition, that 
she found herself again sent out into 
the world very nearly in the state in 
which she had made her first appear- 
ance in it some seventeen years before. 
The Birkenhof was like a second 
womb, which after a short but vio- 
lent labour had got delivered of her ; 
only that Pere the anguish was not 
on the part of the bearer but of the 
borne. 

She might have run an hour or 
more when she sank exhausted in the 
thick underwood. She could go no 
further, a deadly lassitude overcame 
her, and, thought and motion at once 
failing, she fell into a heavy and death- 
like sleep. A sleep how unlike that 
which in all former hardships had, 
after the day’s labour, brought renewed 
strength both to her mind and spirit : 
it was the sleep of despair from which 
she only hoped never more to awaken. 

How long she lay so she knew not ; 
but as she awoke from the leaden stu- 
por in which she had sunk, it was al- 
ready broad day-light around her. 
She bethought herself where she was, 
till at once the reality of what had 
happened fell anew upon her like a 
crushing weight. Whither should she 
betake herself? Who would vindi- 
cate her innocence? Around her was 
light, but within, in her soul, was the 
darkness of the grave. 

On a sudden, she heard a noise. 
She lay motionless and holding her 
breath. Could it be that her perse- 
cutors were not yet satisfied? Were 
they still on her track? She crept 
involuntarily farther into the thicket, 
and commended herself to the Mother 
of Mercy, and to St. John of Nepo- 
muck, the patron of the falsely ac- 
cused. But the noise did not come 
nearer. Presently she heard voices, 
perhaps not twenty paces from her. 

* Jockel,” said one, “make a fire. 
It is growing late, and when one has 
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nothing in one’s body there is no going 
on with work.” 

« And make a better fire, Jockel,” 
said another voice, “than thou didst 
last night. If thou be no better hand 
at roasting a calf than a Hofbauer, we 
are like to dine as the crows do, with- 
out cooking their meat.” 

What Jockel grumbled in reply to 
this taunt Agatha could not hear, but 
it was not many minutes till a fire 
crackled in the midst of the wood. 
Agatha perceived that the men who 
warmed themselves here in the bush 
were not thinking about her, and she 
now ventured to raise her head and to 
put aside the tangle that veiled from 
her the scene of the conversation. 

Round a blazing fire were stretched 
some six or eight figures of vagabond 
aspect, unkempt and unshaven, in the 
skin cap and long boots frequent in 
southern Germany. Potatoes were 
roasting at the edge of the fire, and 
two of the company held a piece of 
raw flesh on a sort of wooden spit 
between them, and slowly turned it 
before the blaze. These viands were 
scarcely half done ere the patience of 
the convives reached its limits, and 
potatoes and flesh were devoured with 
savage greed, after which a certain 
earthern pitcher went round, and was 
applied to by one after another of the 
circle with a gusto which, supposing 
the piece of crockery to hold nothing 
but water, spoke volumes for their 
temperance. 

They spoke loud, for there in the 
wood they dreamed not of listeners, 
and such rude souls know no medium 
between a mutter and ashout. Agatha, 
therefore, at the distance at which she 
was, could easily distinguish their 
words; and though they now and 
then diverged into a jargon which she 
did not know to be that called “ Red 
Welsh,” or what we should term 
«¢ Thieves’ Latin,” and which of course 
she did not understand, yet the general 
purport of the conversation was per- 
fectly intelligible to her. 

« Jockel,” said he whom she had 
first heard speak, and who seemed to 
have a kind of authority among them— 
a broad-made fellow with a dun red 
beard and a villainous eye—* Jockel, 
thou hast bungled thy work, but if 
thou doest better to night, we will 
talk no more about by-gones.” 


* How could I help it?” cried 
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Jockel (or Jacob). ‘ Was it my fault 
that the Hofbauer awoke before he 
had any business, and put out my fire 
when I meant it to burn ?” 

“It is lucky,” observed a third, a 
jolly-looking, black-whiskered rogue, 
‘that suspicion has fallen on the wrong 
head—it will make them sleep all the 
sounder to-night. Ishould like, though, 
to know what is become of the poor 
wench they laid the blame on, *Twas 
a pretty girl, they say, and I can’t help 
pitying her.” 

** Hang the wench,” said the red- 
beard; “*we have something else to 
think of, and to talk of too, than pity- 
ing a peevish lass who would hang us 
all, I doubt not, had she the opportu- 
nity. Comfort her if she come in thy 
way, Peter; but in the meantime let 
business be minded. See, this is our 
plan for to-night.” 

The plan which he proceeded to 
unfold was not without strategic merit. 
A neighbouring Hof was this turn to 
be set on fire, and while the flames 
mounted here, the villains were to 
visit the dwelling of our Stoffel. They 
justly concluded that the Birkenhof 
would be empty, as all its inmates 
would haste to the help of their neigh- 
bour. Thus they would accomplish 
the robbery with little trouble. Meat 
was to be thrown to the dogs, that 
they might make no disturbance, (the 
rogues did not know old Cartouche,) 
and resistance, should any be offered, 
was to be met with the knife. 

* And now,” said the red-beard, 
having refreshed himself with a deep 
draught from the pitcher after the fa- 
tigues of the council, “ I'm going to 
sleep—the rest of you can do as you 
please—only let Christel remember 
that it is his watch—ard wake us at 
eight o'clock. By midnight all—must 
—be ready.” 

One after the other, the robbers 
followed the example of their leader, 
and Christel was soon the only one 
awake. But sedulously as this worthy 
applied himself to the pitcher—that 
being the only thing he had to keep 
him awake—so it was that he did not 
very long sit upright. 

“ Think ye,” he muttered, “ Christel 
is going to wake—while ye sleep? I 
—think not. {[ think—sauce for— 
goose—sauce—goose gander. J— 
think so.—No one pass—pass—this 
way. Safe—safe enough. I—thi— 
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thick—thix.”— And therewith he had 
laid himself down on the moss, nor 
was it long before his deep-drawn res- 
pirations proved that the spirit of the 
sleepy god had descended upon him 

80. 

Agatha now stole from her hiding- 
place. She moved, stopped, moved 
again : every moment she looked round 
her, if peradventure any of the rob- 
bers were disturbed. At length she 
was far enough off to stand up without 
danger of being seen. Still looking 
round at every step, she reached the 
end of the wood. It was already to- 
wards evening, and the sun going down, 
as she reached the open light. What 
way to take? The direction in which 
the Birkenhof lay was totally unknown 
to her, but with a prayer to the helpful 
Mary to guide her feet, she took a 
path at a venture, and, pressing on at 
the utmost of her tired speed, she 
hoped yet to arrive in time to put the 
menaced household on their guard. 

We will now transport our reader 
back to the Birkenhof, wishing only 
that we could do the same good office 
for our Agatha, who must foot it 
thither on her own weary limbs. Here, 
all was fallen again into the old rou- 
tine ; the men were at their field-work, 
the maids were busied in kitchen or in 
byre. But there seemed to lie an 
atmosphere of unrest over the whole. 
The weird spirit breathed inspirations 
into the ear of the Hofbauerin; as 
for Stoffel, he had no ear for her. It 
went now and then through his mind 
that he might after all have been too 
hasty; and then—Martin was not yet 
come home from Ravensburg. What 
would he say? Stoffel was in no small 
fidget until his first-born were there 
and knew the worst ; and yet it was a 
sort of relief to him to hear from a 
neighbour that the young man would 
not be home till late that same even- 
ing, his business having delayed him 
in town. 

Among the men and maids also 
there were curious faces to be seen: 
the latter indeed were almost unani- 
mously against Agatha, and would not 
have grudged her yet worse than had 
befallen her, while the most favourably 
disposed towards her went not, in de- 
fence of her cause, beyond a shrug of 
theshoulders. But the men were of opi- 
nion that Agatha was not a bad wench, 
and, when only Martin came back, 
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squalls might be looked out for: in 
other words, there would be accounts 
to settle with the Oh-no-we-never- 
mention-him. 

It was evening. The servants of 
the Hofbauer sat on benches in the 
yard, and, contrary to their usual cus- 
tom, spoke in subdued tones, for Stof- 
fel might else hear them, and they 
talked, if the truth must be told, of 
Agatha and the fire of last night. On 
a sudden Agatha herself appeared be- 
fore them, breathless, exhausted, and 
so agitated that she would have fallen 
to the ground as soon as she ceased 
to run, had not the Oberknecht sprung 
to her help. The servants thought 
the girl must be mad, to venture back 
to the Hof, but she desired, the mo- 
ment she recovered breath, to speak 
to Stoffel. A long and whispered con- 
versation between the two succeeded: 
the Bauer hearkened more and more 
earnestly; his pipe went out, and he 
forgot to light it again. At last he 
broke out in a round oath: 

If all this be true, thou'rt the ho- 
nestest girl on God’s earth, and hast 
done me a service not to be paid for 
in money. If it falls out as thou hast 
said, thou shalt ask what thou wilt, 
and call me a knave if I don’t give it 
thee.” 

There was no time to be lost. A 
servant was forthwith sent with intel- 
ligence to the neighbour concerned, 
and with directions what to do. The 
rest were armed with cudgels, flails, 
pitchforks, &c., and the Hofbauer 
himself loaded his firelock, and en- 
trusted the Oberknecht with his old 
eavalry sabre,—for our Stoffel had 
served. As for the maids, they laid 
hold upon fire-tongs, pot-sticks, be- 
soms, and kitchen-ladles; and one, 
more Amazonian than the rest, seizing 
a pair of bellows by the snout, bran- 
dished the weapon over her head with 
an air that would not have failed of 
its effect upon the brigands, had fate 
willed that they should behold it. So 
munitioned, the garrison of the Bir- 
kenhof awaited the approach of the 
foe, though not without some beatings 
of heart, and other visceral inquie- 
tudes, albeit it is not to be denied that 
the Swabian Oberlander has generally 
his heart .in the right place, and that 
it is not apt often to drop down into 
the alimentary canal. By good luck 
came a reinforcement before the mo- 
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ment of attack. Martin, accompanied 
by Michel the carter, arrived from 
town, and was not a little astonished 
to find the Hof in a state of siege, and 
himself treated very much as a pri- 
soner of war, until recognized as a 
friend. Ina few words the state of 
affairs was explained to him, at least 
as to the principal point, the guests 
expected that night. 

About eleven o'clock shot up a clear 
flame from the neighbouring Hof: it 
was the signal to be on the alert. For 
the Hofbauer, who had also his notions 
of strategy, had hit on the expedient 
of taking the rogues in their own trap, 
in other words, of misleading them by 
their own signal; and the neighbour 
cheerfully sacrificed a few bushels of 
straw, for the sake of ridding the 
country of the worst nest of hornets 
that had for a long time plagued it. 
«* Now then,” whispered Stoffel, as the 
blaze went dancing up into the black 
night, visible many miles round, “every 
man to his fpost: let no one stir till 
the fellows are come to close quarters 
—then upon them, and if they will 
have broken heads, don’t cross them.” 

Towards midnight, stealthy move- 
ments were heard about the garden. 
A ladder was laid against the house, 
and a rogue mounted it, to open the 
window. He did open it, but Stoffel 
was inside, waiting for him. A shot, 
and the robber fell backwards. It had 
been prophesied to him that he should 
meet his death at the top of a ladder, 
but he had understood the prediction 
differently. His fate, besides proving 
that prophesy is best interpreted by 
the event, proved to the robbers (what 
more immediately concerned them) 
that their stratagem was discovered, 
and themselves out-generalled. Un- 
justly laying the blame of this in their 
hearts upon the luckless Jockel (who, 
we may mention, was at this moment 
safe in the hands of the neighbouring 
Hofbauer), they would now have ex- 
tricated themselves as noiselessly as 
possible from the snare into which they 
had fallen, but it was too late, Stoffel’s 
men had surrounded them, and after 
a short struggle they were captured, 
bound, and gagged. At this moment 
marched a corps de reserve into the 
field, and secured the victory: the 

maids, namely, came forward with 
their tongs and spoons, and so heroic 
were the speeches in which they in- 
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dulged, so inspiriting the sentiments 
to which they gave expression, so fiery 
the defiance which they hurled at the 
astonished foe,—that it was plain all 
danger was past, and that the most 
craven heart had no more to fear for 
the safety of the Birkenhof. . The 
maid with the bellows, in particular, 
reaped, in this stage of the campaign, 
immortal laurels. 

After the battle came, ‘naturally, 
Te Deum and Jubilate. Agatha had, 
as unexpectedly to herself as to any 
one else, developed into a kind of pa- 
tron saint: she was gazed on with 
wonder verging on worship, as a being 
of higher nature, which indeed she 
looked naked enough, and rarified 
enough (with hunger and exhaustion), 
to be. Martin was in a high state of 
mystification. As for the Hofbauer, 
he went to and fro in visible agita- 
tion: he seemed to be brooding over a 
thought that would not break the 
shell. At length he appeared to have 
hatched his bird. 

‘She has saved me my goods, my 
life—ay, and dearer lives than mine,” 
muttered he: “and I have done her 
wrong and dishonour. I will make it 
good, by——.” 

The reader sees that our Hofbauer 
had not the advantage of having moved 
in the better circles of society, other- 
wise he would, in the first place, not 
have sworn (which he did), nor, in the 
second place, would he have been de- 
ficient in a certain elevation of senti- 
ment, a nobility of soul, which would 
have whispered to him that no inferior 
could do him a service, that were not 
amply paid for by a proper amount of 
dollars. 

The first thing he did was to order 
a cask of wine out of the cellar, and 
to bid men and maids be merry, to 
which these needed no second bidding: 
the next was to call Martin into the 
sitting-room. 

, Martin,” began the father, looking 
sternly on his wondering son, “ what 
footing art thou on with Agatha?” 

Martin, be it remembered, knew 
nothing of the events which had taken 
place during his absence, and the ques- 
tion put to him by his father surprized 
as much as it disconcerted him. 

“ Father—” he muttered. 

“ Stop there,” cried the elder Bir- 
kenhofer, who perhaps mistook the 
cause of his son’s confusion:—“ No 
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shuffling. Thou hast secret meetings 
with her. Wilt thou make it good ?” 

Was Martin to trust his ears ?— 
«“ Will 12?” said he.—‘ If—if you 
have nothing against it. Am I dream- 
ing?” thought the good youth. 

«* What!” shouted Stoffel.—“* Thou 
wilt marry her?” He looked angry, 
but looks are decitful, for the next 
moment he disappeared, and returned 
again immediately, leading Agatha by 
the hand. ‘ There, boy,” said he: 
thou hast her—she is well worth thee.” 

Perhaps our Hofbauer felt some- 
thing like a tear making its way to- 
wards his eye, which induced him to 
retire hastily; or perhaps he went 
merely to apprize his wife of what had 
happened. That he did apprize her, 
is certain; and that, if any tear was 
on its way to his eye, she scolded it 


back to its source, is no less so. 
Against the finer emotions of the soul, 
when they become painfully intense, 
there is no better counter-irritant than 
a jawing administered by a spouse of 
Dame Birkenhofer’s stamp. And her 
husband knew this. 

What became of the robbers, as 
well as of the weird spirit, we will 
leave to that sense of poetical justice 
by which, no doubt, the reader had 
long anticipated us in settling how the 
troubles of Martin and Agatha were 
to end. These were married, not- 
withstanding all protests entered by 
Dame Birkenhofer, for Stoffel had all 
the obstinacy of a quiet man. We 
have never heard that he repented 
having sought him a daughter-in-law 
at “Tae Year-MARKET OF RaveENs- 
BURG,” 
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A rive of two miles and a-half brought 
us to the entrance of the Chaka Pass, 
about the most formidable that I have 
seen inthis country. Nature appears 
to have reared up two mountain walls, 
forming a kind of gateway, by which 
it is entered, and a zig-zag of seven and 
a-half miles through the mountains, by 
the side of a noisy stream, brought us 
to the end of it, where the road enters 
the plains of Karabang. We pitched 
our camp close to a small Affghan vil- 
lage which takes its name from the 
pass. My companions have recovered 
their spirits, and may be seen squatted 
in small groups all about, astonishing 
their countrymen with tales of the won- 
derful things they beheld in the coun- 
try of the Huzzarehs. Guns could 
with great difficulty be dragged through 
this pass, which, I am informed, is the 
most difficult of all the entrances into 
the Huzzarehjat. 

18th. Dispatched two small parties 


of horse, each under the command of 
a khan, to patrol on the road between 
Makoo and Kittat-e-Ghilzie. Affairs 
are in a ticklish state at Cabool, and 
this is the time for highway robbers to 
appear on the roads. I have taken 
every precaution by writing to the 
chiefs, and sending confidential men 
into my district to prevent disorder or 
robberies, and I trust at this critical 
period I shall be able to keep my peo- 
ple quiet—indeed they have nothing 
to fear at Cabool if they only act with 
firmness and decision, and keep their 
own counsels. The villagers here have 
it that the king is alarmed, and that 
the English are making preparations 
for the defence of Cabool, at the same 
time insinuating that we are not to re- 
main long in their country. I should 
hope sincerely that nothing has been 
done at the capital to induce such a 
feeling in this part of the country, and 
of course I tell the khans not to believe 
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a word of what they hear, and they 
believe me, because they have always 
found my information correct, and that 
of the country people generally false, 
and they are themselves so much ad- 
dicted to that prevailing vice in all 
Asia, telling lies, that they are seldom 
inclined to believe their own people 
even when they do occasionally tell 
the truth. 

We had the chief of the village to 
dine with us to-day, and the Siad, who 
was not afraid to amuse the Huzzarehs 
at the expense of the Affyhans yester- 
day, to-day related some tales to elu- 
cidate Huzzareh simplicity. 

19th. We commenced our march 
to-day a little after seven o'clock, and 
one hour’s ride brought us to a beau- 
liful clump of willows, with a clean 
village and a fine mountain stream. 
We halted a few moments to enable 
our people to drink water and smoke, 
a luxury in which all Affghans indulge 
to excess. As usual, a number of vil- 
lagers collected round my carpet, 
spread on the bank of the stream, and 
on which I sat. They had never seen 
an European before, and of course were 
anxious to behold a personage of whom 
they had so often heard amongst them. 
I remarked a very interesting young 
woman ; she appeared to be ia low 
spirits, and occasionally wept. One 
of my Affghan friends who was seated 
by my side, at my request enquired 
the cause of her weeping ; she got up 
and walked away; the villagers, how- 
ever, informed us that she had lost her 
namzad (betrothed), and that since 
that event she had been mugnoon (a 
person male or female, so understood 
in this country, under the influence of 
strong mental excitement caused by 
love). We entered into a lively con- 
versation with one of the peasants, who 
in a very feeling strain related the par- 
ticulars of the young man’s death. It 
appears from his story that there is a 
monster snake in this neighbourhood, 
and that during the night it comes out 
of a large cave in the mountains and 
crawls about the valley on the bank of 
the stream—that whatever animal hap- 
pens to be unfortunate enough to come 
under the influence of its breath is sure 
to be poisoned. The youth, it would 
appear, was coming home from a 
neighbouring village late by moonlight, 
when all of a sudden he came upon the 
snake, which immediately hissed at him. 





On reaching his home he got unwell, 
and gradually drooped away and died, 
I believe very large snakes do exist in 
the mountains about this neighbour- 
hood, but I should imagine the climate 
in winter too cold for the boa constric- 
tor. The name of this village is Sim- 
gasee. 

We arrived at our camp, pitched 
close to the village of Dolena, about 
ten o'clock. The mountains here re- 
cede to the westward, forming a splen- 
did crescent, the southern extremity 
of which stretches along to the east- 
ward, terminating at the village of 
Mokoor, and out of which rushes the 
fine body of water forming the river 
Turnuck. By the northern extremity 
is the village of Dolena, from which 
the plains about it take their name ; 
they are richly cultivated, and the forts 
all about are plentifully supplied with 
corn and lucerne ; rodung (madder) is 
also grown in great abundance on the 
lands of Dolena. 

The Siad, who, with his other 
multifarious good qualities pretends 
to a knowledge of prophecy, now 
affirms that some signal victory has 
been ggined by our troops over those 
of Dost Mahomed, and appears quite 
delighted. 

One of my confidential men, a na- 
tive of this part of the country, informs 
me that not far from this are inscrip- 
tions and other curious things to be 
seen, so I have determined on visiting 
them, and with this view, after break- 
fast, under the pretence of hunting, 
we set out on our excursion towards 
the mountains to the north-west. The 
man insists on my keeping my intention 
to visit the stone on which the inscrip- 
tion is, and beneath which, it is be- 
lieved, there is a large treasure—a 
secret—for, he says, if it were known 
that he told me, the people would kill 
him. A ride of two and a-half miles 
brought us to a small brick ruin, be- 
side which is a large block of granite, 
on which is cut an inscription, the ap- 
pearances on which I copied. There 
is a small village close to the spot, and 
the villagers seeing my party stop at 
the stone, came running to see what 
was going to be done. They firmly 
believe that there is a large treasure 
under the stone, and that all the par- 
ticulars of its being placed there are 
written on it. I asked them why, if 
they believed in its existence, they did 
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not dig it up. They answered very 
knowingly, that if they were to dig it 
up, it would be their ruin, as the king 
would take it and more from them, so 
they thought it better not to meddle 
with it, but that if I would share with 
and protect them, they would soon 
convince me of the truth of their state- 
ment. Having copied the inscription 
on the stone, we proceeded to the en- 
trance of the mountains. On reaching 
them the road winds up a narrow 
gorge, and after a ride of three miles 
over shingle we reached the top of a 
pass, and got on a beautiful green 
table land; here the road leads into 
the basin of Resenna; we left it, and 
turning off suddenly to the southward, 
shortly after got amongst a quantity 
of large black trap rocks, on several of 
which are cut similar figures to those 
represented on the last inscription. 
There is a high table land, about 1,500 
feet immediately above the spot, on 
which my people inform me there was 
a large city called Meerzukka, and 
some of the mountaineers who had 
joined our party said that his country- 
men believed it to be the residence of 
the king of the Gins (Genii). 1 wished 
much to ascend it, but it would have 
taken a whole day to have done so, and 
my guide informed me that he had a 
still more wonderful sight to show me 
in the shape of a large cave, the won- 
der of all the people about the country, 
and only two miles and a-half further 
on—leaving the table land, we struck 
again into the mountains, passing along 
the base of Meerzukka. During this 
part of our ride, which was, in conse- 
quence of the steepness and badness of 
the pathway exceedingly dangerous 
and difficult, the Siad came dashing up 
to me on a pony [ had lent him for the 
day’s excursion, and told me he had 
certainly discovered coal, and to wait 
for him for a few moments ; he was, 
however, again doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for the coal turned out to be a 
bed of magnetic iron, a quantity of 
which he shortly afterwards brought 
tome. After a very difficult ride up 
ravines and over mountains, we reached 
the entrance of the cave, which had 
been almost entirely built up by the 
mountaineers, and on my asking the 
reason, the guide told me, laughing, 
that a flock of sheep had taken shelter 
in the cave, and by some accident or 
other had gone too far in, and never 
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returned to their owners, so the en- 
trance was built up to prevent the 
flocks from entering itagain. By the 
assistance of a lucifer match we lit our 
candles, and immediately a most noble 
hall, about fifty feet high and thirty 
feet broad, opened to view; as we 
proceeded along I placed men at inter- 
vals to keep us informed of our way 
out. At the end of this hall is a 
crescent, with a fine natural arch over 
it about eighty feet high ; in the sides 
of it, about twenty feet from the 
ground, are excavations as if intended 
for a band. The khans who were 
with me called it the Charsoo of Can- 
dahar, which it very much resembles. 
The Charsoo is a central position in 
that city, arched over, and through 
which run four roads. At intervals 
run a number of passages from the 
crescent into different parts of the 
cave, which shows evident signs of 
having once been the abode of man. 
The khans now began to get alarmed, 
and begged of me not to proceed fur- 
ther. On stating that the cave was 
full of leopards, snakes, and wolves, 
the guides also showed evident signs of 
fear, and every one of them refused to 
accompany me, except, strange to say, 
the timid Siad and my dog Toby. I 
entered one of the passages, telling the 
men we had left to keep up a continual 
howl, so that we could know our way 
back. From this passage a number of 
smaller ones branched off. Leaving 
the Siad, I went down one of them for 
a short distance, and all at once I saw 
two brilliant orbs right in front of me. 
The leopards I had been warned 
against now rushed on my memory, 
and I expected to be rushed upon every 
moment, but on making a noise to 
frighten the animal whose fiery orbs 
had attracted my attention, and, I 
must confess, somewhat disturbed my 
nerves for a moment, up came master 
Toby. Proceeding on a little further 
I came to a well which I could not by 
any means descend, so retraced my 
steps to the Siad, who I found in a 
desperate state of alarm; he had heard 
the shout and thought I was lost. 
Seeing the impossibility of further ex- 
ploring this cave, I with much regret 
retraced my steps to the crescent, and 
joined my party. The khans and a few 
of their followers remained with the 
guides, to keep us informed of the way 
out should we return. I could dis- 
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cover no inscriptions on the sides or 
walls of the cave, but the remains of 
fires were evident all over it. We re- 
traced our steps, and arrived at our 
camp late in the evening, after a fa- 
tiguing but, to me, most delightful 
day’s excursion. The khans abused 
the guides for bringing us into such a 
break-neck part of the mountains, in 
which their horses had lost their shoes, 
and got injured more or less by the 
ruggedness of the road. 

2lst. My letters from Candahar, 
which arrived by this day’s post, are 
anything but cheering. My friend, 
Major Clibburn, a gallant and excel- 
lent officer, with a body of men, has 
been obliged to retire his force, after 
a most severe conflict with the Murra 
Balooches. The Balooches had pos- 
session of a strong pass, called 
Nuffoosk ; and Clibburn, under the 
scorching rays of a Scindian sun, in 
the dog days, without water for his 
men, had even after a march to fight 
a most desperate battle; he unfortu- 
nately lost a number of his brave 
officers at the first dash, and the Se- 
poys, who probably more than any 
other troops in the world require to 
be led by their officers, gave way, and 
were pursued by the enemy up to the 
guns of the reserve, when they were 
met in a most gallant style, and hewn 
down almost toa man. Clibburn had 
no course left him but to retire, for 
without water in that arid desert, 
Scinde, it is impossible to act with any 
chance of success. Our officers will 
have more respect for the Balooches 
than they have hitherto had, for I re- 
member distinctly being told at Sukker, 
by one of thé young officers, when on 
my way up to this country, and who I 
regret to see has fallen in this affair— 
that he would encounter any number 
of Balooches with a corporal and three 
men. I remarked that the Balooches 
were notorious for their daring cour- 
age, when opportunity offered for dis- 
playing it to advantage, and that I 
hoped he would not find my statement 
correct so long as we had anything to 
do with them. It has been a most 
melancholy affair, and I only trust it 
will be the last, as it has been the first 
disaster we have met with since our 
armies crossed the Indus. We com- 
menced our march for Mokoor at eight 
o'clock, and shortly after leaving 
Dolena, had a run of two miles in 
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pursuit of an enormous wolf, which 
after-receiving several wounds, got in- 
to the mountains and escaped. Having 
joined my party, we proceeded on, 
and arrived at our destination at 11 


A.M. 
22nd. Having heard a great deal of 
a gold mine, said to be seven miles off 
in the mountains, determined on visit- 
ing it. We mounted about seven 
o'clock, and proceeding towards the 
mountains, reached a small village 
situated in a narrow gorge, at the base 
of the first range; here about nine 
o’clock we had breakfast prepared in 
the Affghan fashion, and about eleven 
o'clock began to ascend the rugged 
sides of the mountain; after a ride of 
three miles we entered a ravine, which 
is very narrow at its entrance, and on 
either side of it are large blocks of 
granite, with figures cut on them, 
and further on in this ravine, scat- 
tered all over the surface, and in 
large blocks of granite projecting from 
the sides of the mountains, are cut cir- 
cular holes, about five feet in diameter, 
in the centre of each is a small hole ; 
they present the appearance of a large 
quern, only that part of it which forms 
the stone turned by the hand was not 
to be seen any where. My guide said 
—and such is the general belief here— 
that they were used as mills to grind 
the gold ore extracted from the neigh- 
bouring mine ; since they were (if ever 
they have been) used for that purpose, 
a convulsion of nature must have taken 
place in this ravine, for some of them 
are turned over, and the enormous 
blocks in which a number of them are 
cut, would lead to the supposition that 
they could not have been moved by 
man ; others are cut in the perpendicu- 
lar sides of the high stones projecting 
from the mountain, on one of which 
is an inscription. I could make no- 
thing of these remarkable stones, so 
ascended the mountain to view the 
mines. It was a more difficult task 
than I had imagined, and very few of 
my companions could keep up with me; 
on reaching the top of one of the 
highest mountains of this range, the 
guide took me to two large stones on 
which are cut two inscriptions which I 
copied; there are a few stone ruins 
close to them: seeing me so anxiously 
copying those in the ravine, the guide 
was determined to shew me those 
which he believed to be of greater 
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importance, and leaving the mines be- 
hind him, he was not satisfied till he 
got me to the top of ‘the mountain ; 
on our return to the mine he pointed 
out a circular figure. On approaching 
the mines I perceived the whole side of 
the mountain excavated, and expected 
to see quantities of wealth; but on 
entering the excavations I was doomed 
to be disappointed like my friend the 
Siad, for I found that the excavators 
had taken every bit of the valuable ore 
from them, and not even a specimen 
could I get. I ventured on to a con- 
siderable distance, but could not reach 
the end, and the ore had been so care- 
fully picked out, that not even a par- 
ticle adhered to the sides of the 
excavations ; they are very extensive, 
and deserve more attention than I had 
time to give to them. The Siad col- 
lected a quantity of copper ore at the 
base of the mountain on our return, 
and also some pretty specimens of 
Horneblend; the name of the moun- 
tain, from the top of which is a splen- 
did view of Sir-e-Saduk, and all the 
Huzzareh valleys, also the extensive 
plains of Mokoor, is Zerkeshan (signi- 
fying a place from which gold has been 
extracted.) Much fatigued and disap- 
pointed at not having got quantities of 
gold, which, however, may for all I 
now to the contrary, exist in the nu- 
merous excavations of Zerkeshan, we 
reached our camp late in the evening, 
and the first information I received on 
my arrival, was that some of the vil- 
lagers had driven off one of my camels, 
and have, in my absence, been making 
themselves very disagreeable to my 
people, saying, that Dost Mahomed is 
coming to drive the Faringees (Euro- 
peans) out of the country ; indeed, if 
that personage should happen to gain 
a battle at this time over our troops, 
I know not what might happen to me, 
cut off from all support ; but I cannot 
believe such an event likely to take 
place. 
28rd. Three dauks (posts) passed 
‘through for Candahar, during the 
night, and I was glad to receive the 
cheering intelligence of the total over- 
throw of the Dost’s army of Usbecks, 
by our troops, in the neighbourhood of 
Bamean ; six hundred of them have, 
it is said, been sent to Paradise, and 
their commander severely wounded ; 
this is most satisfactory news, and will 
enable me to assume a more command- 
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ing tone to the rogues about this place, 
who have, in addition to the camel 
driven off yesterday, stolen during the 
night, Mr. Stuart’s (my English writer) 
horse. After breakfast I distributed 
a quantity of powder to the men com- 
posing my little escort, and ordered 
them to firea “ feu-de-joye,” which 
attracted numbers of people from the 
different forts close by. I also gave 
orders for a feast to be prepared ona 
grand scale for all my khans, who one 
and all congratulated me on the suc- 
cess of our arms; I hope they are all 
sincere, and I have no reason to sup- 
pose they are not, for nothing has taken 
place in my district to disturb the peace 
of the road. The Maliks (chiefs) of 
the different villages about, assembled 
to-day, and promise to procure the sto- 
len camel and horse ; they were invited 
to the feast, which passed off well— 
men, women, and children joining in 
the atun (dance.) 

28th. I have a very satisfactory let- 
ter to-day, from Sultan Mahomed, 
informing me that Gulmahomed Khan 
(Gooroo) seeing how well I have 
treated his brother khans, wishes to 
form my acquaintance, and requests I 
will name a rendezvous ; he is a most 
dangerous character to remain uncon- 
ciliated, and I must at every risk see 
him, with as little delay as possible. 

A Hindoo who was plundered of his 
horse and property in the Dooranee 
country, on his way to Cabool from 
Candahar, complains that having strag- 
gled from his caravan during the night, 
he was robbed of what little remamed 
on his person, by the Ghilzies, opposite 
Zafferee. The affair is in itself trifling, 
but I must make a great noise about 
it, or others may take place. Sent off 
a party of horse to seize the culprits, 
who are well known; for it appears 
my khans were aware of the robbery 
some days ago, but kept it a secret 
from me, fearing my displeasure. I 
have also intercepted a treasonable let- 
ter, written by an influential Mullah 
(priest) attached to my suite. All the 
khans assembled, the priest amongst 
them, innocent of my having possession 
his letter, I read the production aloud 
for the benefit of the company, and its 
contents appeared to disgust all pre- 
sent; the Mullah bent forwards, and 
kissed the ground on which we sat, and 
begged for pardon, and this not being 
a favourable time for punishing such 
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gentlemen, I was induced to let him off 
on a promise that he would leave the 
country ; the khans one and all abused 
him, and he was sent out of the camp. 
There is still a good deal of excitement 
in the country, owing to the Dost’s 
being at large; but [ must proceed 
to-morrow into my district, and have 
an interview with the Gooroo. 

lst October. My letters from Can- 
dahar inform me that our affairs at 
Herat. are not so prosperous as we 
should wish them to be. Moved to- 
wards Zafferee, which place I reached 
on the 8rd, and found my Hindoo 
Sepoy, who was left in charge of my 
heavy baggage, quite well, and happy 
to see his master, and deliver over 
his charge safe; he speaks well of 
the kindness of the villagers, who 
have been, he says, most civil to him. 

5th. My khans are very anxious for 
me to move my camp to a position 
eight miles south-east of this place, 
and formerly the residence of the 
Tokhy chiefs, it is called Gundee, and 
is situated in the plain of Khaka. It 
is more central than this, and imme- 
diately on one of the high lands be- 
tween Candahar and Cabool, I have 
acceded to their request, and on my 
arrival, the Gooroo is to visit me. 

6th. Marched to Gundee, this place 
is at present deserted, but was at one 
time a large village. In the centre of 
it is a kind of citadel, on a mound, 
about one hundred feet high, the upper 
part is artificial, and in the buildings 
erected on it resided the Tokhy family 
of Shabodeen, the present chiefs of 
the tribe—they were set fire to by our 
troops some time ago, when it was 
fashionable to burn and destroy, in- 
stead of conciliating the people by 
kindness—but this is not easily done 
by persons unaccustomed to the man- 
ners and languages of the tribes of 
central Asia, and probably it was found 
more convenient to keep them at a 
distance. 

The place is supplied with water by 
a khareez (tunnel) which is run under 
ground from the mountains to the 
eastward—and a passage under ground 
unites the top of the mound with the 
tunnel at its base—and by this means, 
when the place has been besieged, 
water was supplied to the garrison. 
The country all about is at present 
an uninviting dreary desert, and I am 
informed that it will be impossible for 


me to winter here; the sentries, even 
now, complain bitterly of the cold 
during the night ; indeed, the droves 
of sheep and camels to be seen, with 
their owners, moving along every day 
to the warmer climate of Candahar 
and its neighbouring plains, confirms 
the suspicion, that this will not do for 
a winter residence; and I am in- 
formed, that no animal but the wolf 
remains during that season. It is 
most amusing in the evening, when 
my greyhounds are let loose, to see 
them look and watch for hours, in the 
direction of the plain at the foot of 
the mound, and when they see a drove 
of antelopes on their way to the east- 
ward, following some mile or so be- 
hind the flocks of the wandering tribes, 
they set off in pursuit of them, and 
not unfrequently run them down. It 
is very interesting to witness this emi- 
gration of the wild and tameanimals, all 
marching along, in sight of each other, 
to the warmer climates to the east- 
ward, from which they again return 
in the spring. The peasants, who 
have forts in the country, lay in a 
stock for the winter, their meat they 
hang up in the open air, and the frost 
and snow preserves it—this they call 
saundee ; and it is not an uncommon 
thing, to see one or two sheep, cut up, 
hanging from the branches of a tree. 
Some seasons, for three months, they 
never leave their forts, unless on some 
urgent business; and so much afraid 
of the wolves are they, that a single 
man will not venture out. They in- 
form me, that the wolves invariably 
attack a single man, and their mode 
of attack is rather singular. 

The animals hide themselves in the 
snow, on the pathways and roads lead- 
ing from the different villages, and 
if they see a single man approaching, 
they separate, and when he comes up, 
one jumps into the road, and begins 
to roll about, and grin, and play with 
his tail—the man, if not knowing, 
will throw his stick at him, to frighten 
him away, when the wolf will certainly 
attack him; but even with the stick; 
he will have a severe fight with him, 
for, immediately, a number will sur- 
round him, and if he be not very dex- 
terous, they will certainly kill and eat 
him. The person who gave me this 
information, said, he himself had 
been attacked by three wolves, and 
with great difficulty got away from 
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them. They, not unfrequently, suc- 
ceed in killing travellers on the high 
roads. 

7th. I received a letter early this 
morning from Sultan Mahomed, inti- 
mating his intention of paying me a 
visit, for the purpose of introducing 
to me his friend, the Gooroo. I sent 
word, to say I should be delighted 
to see him, and about noon, a body 
of about three hundred horse, advanc- 
ing from the hills which bound this 
plain to the southward, indicated their 
approach—the Siad got alarmed, and 
ran to inform me, having previously 
conveyed his fears to my escort—the 
men might be seen running from their 
cooking, to get under arms. My Per- 
sian writer did not feel himself quite 
at ease on the occasion, remarking 
that it was rather singular that the 
khans should bring such a large body 
of men, when they knew what a small 
party I had, that there could have 
been no cause to fear that I would 
seize the Gooroo; I put double sen- 
tries on the doors, and gave orders 
that none but khans, and men of rank, 
should be allowed into the court, and 
got all my men ready, in case of trea- 
chery, and my own pistols and sword 
at hand. The khans arrived, and I 
received them in the Affghan style, 
embracing them—this is a singular 
form of welcoming a guest, the par- 
ties standing opposite each other, the 
hands are placed as in our waltz, and 
the heads of both parties are drooped 
and alternately shifted from one shoul- 
der to the other, this is done quickly, 
but with grace and ease. Now com- 
menced coffee and smoking, and some 
conversation on common-place subjects, 
principally sustained by myself, for,I 
could see that the Gooroo was not 
quite at home, and possibly feared 
treachery, he was accompanied by 
some of his family, fine-looking young 
men, who also appeared to suspect 
that all was not right, and had their 
swords so arranged, with their ivory 
hilts peeping from their cloaks, by the 
left side, as to be able at an instant to 
draw , them—however, I soon made 
them all at their ease, and proceeded 
to business. I remarked that, with so 
many persons present, it was quite 
impossible to talk about state affairs, 
and requested that the Gooroo and 
myself might be left alone—this pro- 
position failed, as he, showing evident 
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fear, stated that he had no particular 
business, but having heard so much of 
me, he was anxious to form my ac- 
quaintance. Inow took Sultan Ma- 
homed, who, on a similar occasion, 
some months ago, was equally afraid 
of me, but is now sure of my friend- 
ship, into an adjoining room, and asked 
him what the Gooroo’s views were, 
and on what terms he would agree to 
return to his allegiance to his Majesty, 
he replied, the chieftainship of the 
Hotuk tribe, and asalary. I told him 
the first was out of the question, but 
that the latter was feasible enough— 
having now ascertained his intentions, 
we returned to the muglis (assembly), 
when the Gooroo, who had recovered 
himself in my absence, ordered all his 
people out of the room, so that none 
but the khans remained—he now at- 
tacked me most fiercely about the 
chieftainship of his tribe, stating that 
it was now in the hands of his 
uncle, born of a slave girl, and 
that he would never be reconciled, 
till he got him turned out. I 
told him his uncle had performed 
good service to the King, and could 
not be dismissed, till he should behave 
badly. He said that I had, in one of 
my letters, promised him the chieftain- 
ship of the tribe, on his coming to me. 
I asked him to produce the letter, 
which he stated he had lost—the mat- 
ter, however, was easily settled—for, 
on sending for my Persian letter-book, 
in which copies of all my letters are 
kept, I read the letter he alluded to, 
and the khans gave it in my favour, 
although they were all against me 
before its production, and were get- 
ting uproarious—so much, indeed, as 
to make me look rather anxious— 
for, 1 now began to think it was ail a 
trick, to intimidate me into acknow- 
ledging him as head of the tribe—how- 
ever, the perusal of the letter settled 
the affair: and, after a good deal of 
blarney, which is as successful in this 
country, as in the Emerald Isle, and 
fixing a sum for his future mainte- 
nance, he took the oath of allegiance, 
twisted a handsome cashmere shawl 
round his head, and we parted on 
most excellent terms, a little after 
sunset. I had a most difficult task to 
perform in bringing over this danger- 
ous individual, who can, at any time, 
disturb the peace of this country, and 
has been a thorn in our side ever since 
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we entered it. So large a sum as 
10,000 rupees has been offered for his 
head. In short, he has been a kind 
of nucleus, about which all the dis- 
contented inthe country have gathered, 
and I take to myself no small degree 
of credit for having secured his friend- 
ship, of which I am quite certain, so 
long as no reason is given on our part 
for forfeiting it. I have written to 
his uncle, the chief of the tribe, ac- 
quainting him with the arrangement I 
have made, and requesting him to 
come into our views, and do all in his 
power to make his nephew's residence 
in his own country as agreeable as 
possible to him—and pointing out that 
it will be to the advantage of all par- 
ties, that such a desperate character 
as the Gooroo should be conciliated, 
and kept quiet. I anticipate, how- 
ever, much difficulty in reconciling 
these two chiefs. The nephew, from 
his youth and warlike disposition, is a 
favourite in the tribe—and the uncle 
is a clever, shrewd fellow—and, as far 
as we can see into the dark recess of 
an Affghan’s heart, is a staunch sup- 
porter of the shah. 
9th. Engaged the whole of this day 
in making arrangements with Sultan 
Mahomed Khan for the protection of 
travellers and caravans passing through 
this country. The Hindoo who was 
robbed, and who has been my guest for 
some days, was produced, and his case 
heard ; the Sultan promises to recover 
his property, and punish the offenders ; 
towards evening he took his departure. 
llth. Meeralum Khan, the Gooroo’s 
uncle, arrived in a desperate state of 
excitement. I have often in this jour- 
nal had occasion to mention this chief's 
name as a man who has several times 
fought for the King, and performed 
right good service for the government. 
As a reward, it would appear that his 
Majesty has taken from him a salary 
he granted him on his arrival at Can- 
dahar after regaining his crown ; this 
circumstance, coupled with the Goo- 
roo’s being allowed to return amongst 
the tribe, has made him quite furious, 
and it required the exertion of all my 
ingenuity and power of persuasion to 
keep him within bounds ; after a good 
deal of conversation, and promising to 
write to the envoy about him, he 
consented to reside with me a few days 
until I can get an answer to my letter. 
We have got already too numerous a 
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host of enemies in this country, with- 
out adding to their number those 
chiefs who have proved themselves 
valuable friends on more than one 
occasion ; and it must be obvious to 
every person who knows anything of 
the character of these wild and un- 
civilized fellows, that they can only be 
depended upon so long as it suits their 
individual interest to be friendly to the 
King’s government, for such an ingre- 
dient as patriotism is not to be found 
in the Affghan character. 
18th. A very flattering letter from 
the Envoy arrived to-day, approving 
of the manner in which I have con- 
ciliated the Gooroo. He writes thus: 
«* The success of your exertions to get 
hold of this turbulent chief is very 
creditable to you, and I trust that a 
continuance of the zeal you have 
hitherto displayed will enable you to 
retain the very dangerous individual 
you have gained over. I shall have 
much pleasure in bringing your con- 
duct to the notice of the Shah and the 
Right Hon. the Governor-General in 
Council.” 
Vost Mahomed is at Gurbund with 
a few followers, and it is supposed will 
come to terms soon. My own opinion 
is, that he will make another effort to 
regain his power. We have his family 
hostages in the fortress of Ghuznee, 
it is true, and out of which two of his 
sons have managed to escape ; but our 
system of keeping hostages is perfectly 
ridiculous. It entails a considerable 
expense on us, with no earthly re- 
straint on the parties connected with 
the hostage, for they know too well 
that it is not as it is with their own 
countrymen, a part of our policy to 
kill, or otherwise punish the hestage 
for the state crimes of his family, so 
that during their wars with us those 
Affghans, whose friends are in our 
possession as hostages for their good 
conduct, fight with the greater plea- 
sure, knowing that their friends are 
sure to be taken good care of during 
the time that they may be in rebellion, 
20th. I generally devote an hour 
every evening, seated outside the gate- 
way, to hearing any complaints the vil- 
lagersmay have to make; for the sentry 
has strict orders not to allow any one 
inside the citadel without orders. This 
evening a complaint was made by some 
men of the Suleman Khile Ghilzies, 
who graze their camels in this country 
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against a notorious marauder, by name 
Sane, who has driven off a number of 
their camels. On enquiring into the 
case, and advising with the khans as 
to what ought to be done to punish 
the offender, I discovered that Sultan 
Mahomed, knowing what a shocking 
character this Sane was, had promised 
to give him £20 a-month if he would 
desist from marauding; but Sane, 
finding that the khans promise was not 
regularly fulfilled, thought the better 
way would be to pay himself, so he 
drove off the camels—sold two of them 
to the Huzzarehs for £20, and honestly 
returned the others. 

Afzul Khan swears he will not rest 
till he kills Sane, and he starts to-mor- 
row to carry his threats into execution; 
if he comes in contact with the villain 
doubtless he will punish and even kill 
him, but Sane will keep out of his 
way, for the laws of the tribe forbid 
any person not a member of the Sha 
alum-Khile (Sha Alum family) raising 
his hand to wound or kill, even in self- 
defence, any of the khan’s family, and 
this law is strictly adhered to by the 
tribe; it is the most singular of all 
their code, and has been noticed before 
in this journal. 

27th. My letters from Cabool are 
anything but cheering; our affairs 
seem to be going wrong, and we do 
not appear to have a friend in the city 
or its vicinity. It is really too bad to 
think that such should be the state of 
things in this country, and at the seat 
of government too, after having had 
quiet possession of it for upwards of 
two years. Our system of govern- 
ment in this country appears a most 
singular anomaly, it is neither English 
nor Affghan—with a good deal of the 
cruelty and injustice of the latter, it 
possesses none of the straightforward 
humanity and honourable bearing of 
the former, so that many of the chiefs 
who have been to India, and are really 
well informed men, and who, in pass- 
ing through this country to the court, 
generally call upon me, often remark 
in course of conversation that they are 
disappointed in the good they expected 
to arise out of our placing the Sha 
upon the throne of their country, and 
one of them even hinted that the King 
was tired of us, and wished us out of 
the country. 

28th. Meeralum Khan, through my 
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intervention, has had his affairs put in 
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a fair way of being arranged, so that 
I have dismissed him with strict orders 
to conciliate the Gooroo, and keep me 
informed of all his movements. 

The weather has become so cold at 
night that the men cannot stand at 
sentry, so I have determined on mak- 
ing a move on Candahar for the winter, 
the Envoy having consented to my 
doing so, employed all day in packing 
up and sending off my heavy luggage. 

29th. Marched from Gundee, en 
route to Candahar; morning very 
cold, with hard frost; encamped at 
the end of the valley of Khaka, after 
a ride of five miles. 

During the evening, when walking 
about examining some curious aque- 
ducts, the Siad came to me, and said 
there was a most curious animal 
(janawer) to be seen in the vil- 
lage, close to our camp, in the shape 
of a female dwarf. I immediately 
proceeded to the house in which she 
was, and after some difficulty, and a 
good deal of merriment amongst the 
villagers, the dwarf was brought out- 
side the cottage, and a more extraor- 
dinary spectacle I never beheld. Her 
legs are of no use to her, and hang 
from the body like two small fins; her 
head is the usual size; she is forty 
years of age, wears the peka (hair 
platted) over the forehead and nose, 
in token of her virginity, and appears 
in capital health and spirits. She 
laughed a good deal, and appeared 
much pleased to see an Englishman. 
One of the khans informs me that she 
is looked up to by all the peasants of 
the district, as a person possessing the 
clearest intellect in the country, and 
her opinion is taken on all occasions of 
moment, whether in time of peace or 
war. I ordered one of my attendants 
to give her a sum of money: when 
Candahar rupees were given to her, 
she appeared to look at them as if not 
satisfied, and thinking she would pre- 
fer the more valuable ones of the East 
India Company, I directed that an 
exchange should be made. She, how- 
ever objected to give up the Candahar 
rupees, until such time as she had re- 
ceived those of the Company. 

30th. Made a short march to-day, 
examining the country for some dis- 
tance on the left of the road. It is 
but little cultivated, and its natural 
advantages are almost totally unde- 
veloped. Towards the mountains 
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which form the southern boundary of 
the valley of the Turnuck, are a num- 
ber of isolated mounds ; one of them, 
which is higher than the rest, and 
rises from the plain to the height of 
five hundred feet, from its peculiar 
cone-like form attracted my attention, 
and on expressing a wish to ride to the 
top of it, one of the men who accom- 
panied me in my tour into the Huz- 
zareh country whispered to me to go 
on, for that I should see on the top 
much finer things than I had seen in 
the Huzzarehjat. The khans tried to 
persuade me against the undertaking, 
saying that my horse would most cer- 
tainly get hurt, if not myself. I per- 
sisted, however ; and on reaching the 
top, the man who had spoken to me 
at the base of the mound took me, be- 
fore any one could get up, to a large 
rock of black trap, forming a kind of 
altar, and on the smooth side of which, 
fronting the east, are cut figures simi- 
lar to the figures I copied from the 
rocks in the Huzzareh country, and I 
am strongly inclined to think both coun- 
tries must have belonged to a race of 
men who worshipped these animals, 
and doubtless chose these high and 
conspicuous spots for their places of 
worship. The mount or mound is 
called Kata Zoor, which, translated, 
means black dog. 

On reaching my camp, I was visited 
by one of the minor chiefs of this part 
of my district, who has charge of my 
dauk (post). He is avery fine man, 
and is said to be as braveasalion. He 
commanded a body of cavalry in the 
battle of Tazee, when the Ghilzies 
were defeated by our troops, under the 
command of Captain Anderson. He 
received a grape-shot wound when 
charging the guns, which shattered 
his arm in a most shocking manner ; 
but, strange to say, it is perfectly 
healthy in colour, although the bone 
is broken into several pieces. It can 
never possibly be of any use to him, 
still he appears to indulge in a hope 
that I may be able to put him in the 
way of having some of the small pieces 
of the bone, which are making their 
way out, and give him great pain, re- 
moved. It is perfectly wonderful how 
these abstemious people recover from 
their wounds. A European, with such 
an arm, would have died of lock-jaw 
long ago. I recommended him to ac- 
company me to Candahar, and that I 
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would get a doctor to do all that sur- 
gical skill could do for him. He went 
away much pleased, and promised to 
visit me in Candahar. 

One of my intelligence men arrived 
to-day, and informs me that the sons 
of Dost Mahomed have taken refuge 
with a Ghilzie chief of the name of 
Mater Moosa, a man who gave us 
some trouble when we first entered 
this country, and who, it would ap- 
pear, is now favouring the cause of 
our enemies, notwithstanding he has 
been kindly treated by the king and 
the envoy. My authority states that 
the said chief has written to the Goo- 
roo to join him, but the Gooroo has 
returned the following answer to his 
letter :—‘* When I was in the moun- 
tains a renegade, you would give me 
no assistance, and contented yourself 
with the pay you received from the 
Faringees, and now that I have given 
my hand to them, and eat their salt, 
pray excuse me.” I have, in conse- 
quence, written him a letter approving 
of his fidelity, and requesting him to 
send me Mater Moosa’s letter. 

4th November. Arrived at Killat-e- 
Gulzie, and encamped close to the 
mound, about the most remarkable fea- 
ture in this country, and formed by 
nature to be one of the strongest posi- 
tions in Asia for a small force. 

The minor chiefs who have been 
made acquainted with my intention to 
leave their country for the winter, are 
flocking in from all directions to pay 
their respects to me. Small parties of 
horse have been approaching from dif- 
ferent directions all day, much to the 
annoyance of the Siad’s feelings, who 
imagines they are not coming for any 
good purpose. 

6th. Sultan Mahomed Khan, with 
a number of his brothers, and a large 
party of horse, joined my camp to 
make arrangements for the peace of 
the country during my absence at Can- 
dahar. The many petty feuds and 
quarrels which existed amongst the 
different small tribes became a matter 

for our serious consideration. The 
khan said he had ordered all the minor 
chiefs to be in attendance, and that 
numbers of them had arrived, and with 
my assistance he hoped to be able to 
settle some of the many disputes which 
unfortunately existed amongst them; 
that to settle them all would be an 
endless task. ‘ It would be,” said the 
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wily khan in the presence of the minor 
chiefs, “as difficult a job as to pick 
from a numud (a piece of felt) the 
different hairs of which it is com- 
posed ;” but inshallawe must arrange 
matters in a satisfactory manner, so 
that our enemies the Dooranees may 
have no cause given them, by any little 
internal brawls in our small tribes, to 
say to the sahib, when in Candahar, 
that we are yagee (in rebellion). 
However, the more we entered into 
this really difficult job, the more ap- 
parent it became that nothing definite 
could be done, for it tended only to 
open sores that had been in some de- 
gree closed by lapse of time, and even 
the khans feared every moment that 
swords would be drawn by the chiefs, 
and the law taken into their own 
hands—so that we had a private in- 
terview, “and decided that as all the 
minor chiefs lfad not yet made their 
appearance, it would be impossible to 
come to any settlement for the present, 
but that on my return all should be 
amicably settled. This proposition, 
after some little persuasion on the part 
of the khans, was acceded to, and 
shortly afterwards a good feast was 
laid before the belligerents, and sheep 
after sheep appeared to vanish with 
most astonishing rapidity. About sun- 
set, Sultan Mahomed took his leave 
to visit a young lady in the neighbour- 
hood, to whom he is engaged to be 
married in a short time, and whose 
wedding-dress I have agreed to send 
him from Candahar. He has given 
orders to his brothers, to accompany 
me to that city to pay their obeisance 
to the prince. 

7th. Meeralum Khan, with twenty 
horsemen, joined my camp. He in- 
forms me that the Gooroo is quiet, 
and well-contented with his fate. The 
khan proceeds with me to-morrow to 
Candahar to pay his respects to the 
prince, and get some money due to him 
by the Candahar government. 

8th. Resumed my march on Canda- 
har, which city I reached on the 14th. 
As we approached near to its walls, 
my Ghilzie followers loaded their 
matchlocks with blank cartridge, and 
suddenly parties of twos and threes 
would gallop out from the main body, 
and commence a sham fight, discharg- 
ing their muskets at each other, and 
performing the favourite equestrian 
exercise of the Affghans, called ‘‘ spur- 
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loobazee.” I advanced at the head of 
this wild cavalcade, and entering the 
gate, told the sentry to allow it to 
pass, which he appeared very unwilling 
to do, for its appearance was anything 
but peaceable or civilized, and the 
warlike bearing of my wild companions 
contrasted strongly with the clean and 
feminine appearance of the citizens, 
who had never before witnessed the 
appearance of such a host of Ghilzies, 
except when assembled for the purpose 
of rapine or bloodshed. The prince 
has kindly given me the use of a large 
house for the khans to reside in, and 
I have directed that all the good things 
in the city shall be provided liberally 
for their entertainment. 

My friend Major Rawlinson, politi- 
cal agent, has kindly given me a suite 
of apartments ;—so that after five 
months of toil and trouble, with the 
wildest and most reckless fellows in 
Affghanistan—I may say, during that 
period altogether at their mercy—I 
am in a fair way of enjoying a little 
repose during the winter months in 
this delightful city. 

20th’'November. The merchants of 
Candahar have sent me a very flatter- 
ing testimonial of their gratitude for 
the protection they have received dur- 
ing the last few months in carrying on 
their traffic between this city and Ca- 
bool ; it is worthy of a place in this 
journal, so I shall not hesitate to re- 
cord it in its literal shape. It is sealed 
by all the influential merchants of this 
city :— 


“We, whose seals are hereunto an- 
nexed, do declare that within the last 
seven or eight months from this date 
(Zehegueharam 1256), corresponding 
with the month of February, 1841, 
that Cafilas and travellers, proceeding 
from Candahar to Cabool, and from Ca- 
bool to Candahar, have experienced no 
loss, nor have they in any way been 
molested between the halting places of 
Mookoor and Julduk ; they have passed 
to and from the above stations with the 
greatest ease and safety, and we have 
in consequence experienced no loss from 
thieves and ill-disposed peaple, not as 
before when, from fear of thieves and 
highway robbers, we were unable to 
carry on our trade. We are now in- 
debted to the protection of the British 
government for the safety and protec- 
tion we enjoy in pursuing our mercantile 
occupations ; and not only we who have 
sealed this document, but the whole body 
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of merchants in this country must ever 
continue to pray for the stability and 
welfare of the British government for 
relieving us from the dangers we have 
hitherto been subject to on the road be- 
fore alluded to. May God for ever 
protect this powerful government, that 
we may continue to pursue our trade 
with safety, and may he not lessen the 
kindness and protection we now expe- 
rience from all English gentlemen, that 
we, unprotected and unoffending mer- 
chants, may carry on our trade with 
safety,-ease and comfort in our journeys 
through the Ghilzie country without 
fear of being plundered or harmed by 
this tribe. We now come and go in 
their country in greatest safety. We 
come to our journey’s end with ease and 
comfort, without having the slightest 
fear of loss to our property on the road. 
We never think of such a thing as a 
thief or a robber on the road, not as 
before, when, from fear of the Ghilzies 
travelling through their country, was 
prevented. Thanks be to God, such is 
not the case now, and our Cafilas pass 
with the greatest safety. In conclusion, 
we shall never cease to return thanks to 
God for having placed us under the pro- 
tection of such a powerful and just go- 
vernment.” 


25th. My mornings are generally 
devoted to receiving visits from differ- 
ent Dooranee khans, on which occa- 
sions my Ghilzie friends invariably 
form a part of the muglis (assembly). 
To-day I amused the company with a 
few chemical lectures, and by way of 
elucidation, showed them one or two 
experiments, which astonished them 
not alittle. The Affghans, in common 
with almost all Asiatics, believe that 
some individuals are gifted with a 
power by which they can turn herbs 
into gold. I was asked by one of the 
khans whether I could do so, I told 
them I could turn liquid into silver, as 
I would presently show them; and 
taking from the mantelpiece a wine- 
glass, in which I had previously dis- 
solved a small portion of silver by 
means of muriatic acid, I took from 
the fire a piece of charcoal and drop- 
ped the solution on it, when the acid 
immediately vanished, leaving the 
white silver on the coal; there was a 
small portion of copper in the silver 
when deposited in the glass, so that 
the liquid had a greenish tinge, and 
the khans, at once astonished and de- 
lighted at what they had seen, swore 
that had possession of the Elim-e- 


Keemea ; and looking at each other, 
they one and all said—‘“ No wonder 
the English have so much gold and 
silver.” All I could say now to un- 
deceive them proved fruitless, and 
they left me, quite certain that I had 
it in my power to make any quantity 
of the precious ore I wished for. 
Shortly after their exit the Siad came 
to me with a long face; he was pre- 
sent when the experiment took place, 
which had astonished the khans. On 
asking what was the matter, he replied 
seriously—* How could you have been 
induced to do what you have done 
this morning before those barbarous 
Wullah. If it should ever fall to 
your lot to be so unfortunate as to 
again be in their power as you have 
been for the last six or seven months, 
they will oblige you not only to make 
silver, but gold; and when you tell 
them that such things are impossible, 
they will torture you, and finally kill 
you; in short, sir,” continued the 
Siad, “you must have been under the 
influence of some delusion (Khubt- 
ul-dummag) when you showed those 
janawers (brutes) what you did.” 

Ist December. All the Ghilzie 
chiefs called upon me this morning, 
and appearing much excited; I was 
induced to ask them what had trans- 
pired to annoy them. Afzul Khan 
immediately rose and, advancing to- 
wards me, presented a Persian letter, 
which, having read, I became aware 
of the cause of their having such long 
faces. It was written by a confiden- 
tial man of Sultan Mahomed Khan’s, 
named Suiddera Sha, who was sent 
some months ago by the khan to the 
Sikh district of Kohat for his family, 
which he had taken there with him 
when he fled on our entering this 
country. The Suid writes that he 
has been detained, and that all the 
Ghilzie families have been sent into 
exile to India; amongst them the 
favourite and eldest son of the late 
Shabodeen, by name Abdoolrehman 
Khan. In one part of the letter he 
writes :— 


“IT little thought when I saw the 
sahib (alluding to me) so kind to your 
family before I left the Ghilzie country, 
that such would be the treatment I 
should receive here from the English 
authorities ; but probably he will be able 
to explain himself, and I shall wait pa- 
tiently till I hear from you.” 
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I did not hesitate for a moment to 
inform the khans that I believed the 
whole tale from beginning to end to 
be a fabrication, and that it was im- 
possible if such a state of things did 
exist that I should be altogether igno- 
rant of them, and I solemnly declared 
to them that I knew nothing about the 
transaction, and would by that day's 
post write to the envoy on the subject. 
Before they left me they were con- 
vinced that if their families, as the 
Suid had written, had been sent into 
exile, I at least had no act or part in 
the matter; and, moreover, that I 
would do allin my power to have them 
liberated. Shortly after they left me 
I wrote a very strong letter to the 
envoy on the subject. 

19th. This day’s post brought me a 
letter from the envoy. 

I thank my stars that Sultan Ma- 
homed did not know of the seizure of 
his brother, who is almost adored by 
the tribe, when I was wandering about 
with a few Hindostanees in his country 
—poor Lieut. Lovedy’s fate would have 
fallen to my lot. I am, of course, 
much disgusted with what has taken 
place, and must only try and make the 
best of a bad business, and endeavour 
to get the envoy to release the unfor- 
tunate captives, whose friends will no 
longer place confidence in me: indeed 
it is not very difficult to foresee that 
most lamentable results will ere long 
make it too apparent to the authorities, 
that this wholesale seizure of men, wo- 
men, and children, in the territory of a 
friendly state, and through the inter- 
vention of the authorities of that state, 
cannot pass off without strong opposi- 
tion on the part of their friends in 
this country, who will allow their wild 
nature to get the better of them, and 
appear again in open rebellion, All 
this comes upon us, too, when rebellion 
is showing itself in every direction : 
the Dooranees to the westward are all 
in open war against the government ; 
affairs at Herat are in a precarious 
state; the Balooches fighting our 
troops daily ; and the Khoistan of 
Cabool by no means in a settled state ; 
with all this on our hands, we must 
needs wage war with our Ghilzie 
friends who have been behaving so 
well: there{appears a kind of fatality 
hanging over us in thiscountry, and it is 
difficult to conjecture to what extent our 
cause may be injured by such conduct. 
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Nadur Sha when he conquered this 
country, obliged whole tribes to emi- 
grate to different parts of his newly 
conquered dominions ; some he sent 
to the banks of the Oxus, others to 
Persia; and the Ghilzies having proved 
themselves very troublesome to him, 
numbers of the Hotuk tribe were sent 
into exile; and the cry now is, that 
the English are going to follow Nadur’s 
example—it certainly looks something 
like it. 

Ist Jan. I have suceeeded in prevail- 
ing on the envoy to allow the women and 
children recently ordered to India, to 
return to Jellalabad, witha promise that 
they shall be ultimately sent to their 
own country, if the tribes keep quiet. 
Abdool Rahmon Khan, with other in- 
fluential men, have been exiled, so that 
all the harm has been done, and the 
Ghilzies say, in answer to my exhorta- 
tions to stay quiet for a time, and all 
will be right, that they have given up 
all hope of ever seeing their friends, 
and that as for their women, they 
make them a present to the English ; 
they amount to the number of thirty- 
eight, of high and low degree. 

7th. Sold my favourite charger to 
Capt. Jackson, for £100, and circula- 
ted a list of all my valuables, it being 
now my determination to leave the 
country as soon as I can conveniently 
do so; for I am quite confident that 
all my endeavours to keep my district 
as it has hitherto been, will prove 
fruitless ; but Iam advised by my 
friends to remain, and do what I can 
during the present unsettled state of 
the country. 

5th February. The intrigues of Yar 
Mahomed Khan (Wuzzeer) Prime 
Minister of Herat, have been discov- 
ered by Major Todd, whose letters 
received to-day are anything but sat- 
isfactory ; he contemplates a journey 
to this country. 

10th. Ukhter Khan, a Dooranee 
chief to the westward, who has been in 
rebellion some time, and was defeated 
by our troops not many days ago, is 
again collecting his followers for 
another fight, thus proving that the 
Affghans are only defeated to return 
again with double strength to the 
field. 

15th. Our letters from Herat re- 
port the departure from that city, of 
Major Todd and his party. I am very 
sorry, indeed, on his account, for the 
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the failure of his mission, which has 
been kept up at a considerable expense 
to the government ; he is an active and 
intelligent officer, and will, doubtless, 
now have to bear the weight of all the 
responsibility of leaving, and even go- 
ing to that centre of intrigue in these 
countries. It is, however, a crisis that 
we have all been looking forward to 
for some months. 

The Siad who has recently, by-the- 
by, taken to himself a wife, and ap- 
pears dressed in the height of the 
fashions of this city, reports to me to- 
day, that a poor peasant I brought 
with me from the Ghilzie country, to 
look after my cows, is lying dead in 
the stable, he having expired during 
the night of small pox. I was very 
much annoyed with the Siad for not 
having informed me of his illness ; but 
really these people care so little about 
their fellow creatures, that a circum- 
stance of this nature is thought nothing 
of. Ihave directed that he be buried 
in the most decent manner possible, at 
my expense. His coffin will be not a 
wooden one as in Europe, but a long 
sheet covered with extracts from the 
Alcoran in Cufic characters ; they are 
manufactured, or rather stamped, at 
Mecka, and brought to this country 
for sale by the pilgrims, on their re- 
turn from the shrine of their Prophet 
Mahomed; this sheet they call the 
Kuffin, from which, doubtless, our 
word coffin was taken. A sum of 
money is to be laid out in purchasing 
bread for the poor; and the Siad is 
not a little pleased at being appointed 
to superintend the ceremony of burying 
the cow-boy. To-day, when taking 
my usual walk in the court of the 
palace, beside the large basin of water, 
I heard a noise outside the door, and 
approaching to know the cause, the 
chief of the police entered, followed 
by a crowd of his men, with a Euro- 
pean Sergeant of Artillery, and an 
Affghan peasant. The Sergeant was 
covered with blood, and I very soon 
discovered had been wounded by the 
Affghan in the bazaar. I immediately 
asked the culprit what had induced 
him to commit the act, and seeing he 
was quite a simple fellow, asked him 
who instigated him to it; he replied 
no one had, but that God had sent 
him into the city, to make the Guzza 
(kill the infidels.) The Sergeant says 
that he was passing through the bazaar, 
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when all at once perceiving a flash of 
something behind, he turned round 
suddenly, and received the cut meant 
for his head on his shoulder ; the cut 
is deep, and certainly would have laid 
his head open had he received it on it. 
I sent the Sergeant to the hospital, 
and the Affghan, in about an hour 
afterwards, was blown away from a 
gun, by order of the Prince. Immense 
crowds of the inhabitants assembled 
in the square to see the Gazee blown 
away; and the Affghans who were 
close to the gun when it was fired off, 
say they could distinctly perceive the 
divine inspiration which induces the 
true believer to seek martyrdom, shi- 
ning resplendent in his countenance. 
The man was tied with his back to the 
gun, with an arm lashed to each wheel, 
so that the whole of the charge took 
effect on that part of the body in which 
the seat of life is situated. It is mel- 
ancholy to see this religious fanaticism 
beginning to shew itself, and it is to be 
hoped that this example will prevent 
others from foolishly risking their lives. 
The Sergeant is doing well, and has 
had a very narrow escape indeed. 
Affairs in my district are daily grow- 
ing worse, and I must, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather at this 
season of the year, proceed and en- 
deavour to keep the tribes quiet ; for 
if the chiefs once commit themselves, 
I shall not be able to do any thing with 
them. Ukter Khan, the Dooranee 
chief, in rebellion to the westward, has 
been sending a Koran to the Gooroo, 
begging him to rebel, and drive the 
infidels out of the country; but what 
answer the Gooroo has sent [ know 
not ; his nephew is one of the chiefs 
recently sent into exile to India, which 
act, he will doubtless now affirm when 
it suits his convenience to commit him- 
self, has absolved him from his promise 
to me to remain faithful to the govern- 
ment. 

lst March. The rain has been in- 
cessant for the last ten days; but [ 
must be off to the Ghilzie country. 
Obtained a small escort from the 
General, and commenced my march— 
like all first marches it has been a most 
disagreeable one. 

The valley of Turnuck is cold, and 
almost impassable at this season of 
the year, so my khans advise ano- 
ther route, by what is called the Boree 
pass. It is unknown to us, and there- 
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fore shall be minutely explored as I go 
along. 

2nd. Quarter past eleven a.m. En 
route a ride of eight miles, over a 
good road, in the direction of N. E., 
brought me to a small village, called 
Angeron. This was the favourite 
Shikargah (sporting lodge) of the late 
Sirdars of Candahar. Its inhabitants 
are Dooranees of the Populzie tribe, 
and a few Turrukee Ghilzies. It 
boasts a fine khareez, (water course) 
and a large pool of water; round it 
are tastefully planted weeping willows, 
and under the shade afforded by their 
drooping branches, the Sirdars, after 
their hunting expeditions, used to luxu- 
riate on Shikar Kabobs and rosy wine. 

3rd. Halted, owing to the rain 
which came down in torrents, remind- 
ing me of an Indian monsoon. 

5th. Marched, and entered the plain 
of Boree, over the pass of that name, 
the ascent is gradual, and the road 
passable for guns; pitched my camp 
in a village belonging to a Populzie 
chief, by name Mahomed Ruzza Khan, 
he possesses large grants of land in 
this extensive plain, which have been 
given to his family, from time to time, 
by different kings, for services per- 
formed in the field—he is very civil to 
me, and appears a better sort of 
Affghan ; he has been wounded several 
times, and limps on his left leg, in 
which he received a gun-shot wound, 
in one of the battles he fought on the 
side of his present majesty, Shah 
Sujah. 

The plain of Boree is separated from 
the Argundab river by a low range of 
hills, which bound it to the westward ; 
this range also forms the northern 
boundary of it, and increasing con- 
siderably in height, separates it from 
the fertile district of Mezzan; an 
offset from this range bounds it to the 
eastward, on which there is a very 
remarkable peak, called Jukkan. Its 
extent, from north to south, is fifteen 
miles; and from east to west, twelve 
miles. The inhabitants of three good- 
sized open villages cultivate a large 
portion of its lands, but it is in winter 
covered with black tents of the Tur- 
rukee Ghilzies, who graze their flocks 
here—for, surrounded as it is on all 
sides by mountains, it is never cold in 
winter, and forms an admirable graz- 
ing district for their numerous flocks 
of camels and sheep. 
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8th. Marched out of the plain of 
Boree, over a pass to the eastward, 
by a good road, which leads into the 
valley of the Turnuck. Encamped 
near a village called Deh-e-Fuzzel. 

10th. Marched eight miles, to a 
village called Deh-e-Nusseer. Shortly 
after my arrival, was joined by Meera- 
lum Khan, the Hotuk chief, with all 
the minor chiefs of his tribe. ‘They 
say the Gooroo is tempting them to 
throw off their allegiance to Meeralum, 
gave them a good deal of advice, and 
what they, doubtless, thought much 
more of, a good dinner, and dismissed 
them. Meeralum remains with me for 
the present. 

14th. Marched eight miles to Deh- 
e-Meron. Previous to leaving Can- 
dahar, a Dooranee khan of influence 
did all he could to dissuade me from 
taking my present journey into the 
Ghilzie country, stating that he was 
well informed, that, so soon as I ar- 
rived, they would seize and keep me 
as a hostage for the release of their 
countrymen in our hands. Aware of 
the enmity which exists between the 
Dooranees and Ghilzies, I thought his 
object was to prevent my going amongst 
the Ghilzies, knowing the influence I 
had with them might enable me to 
keep them quiet, which is not at all 
the state of things the Dooranees would 
wish in the Ghilzie country. I, in 
consequence, paid no attention to his 
advice, but determined to proceed to 
my district by short marches, and not 
cross the frontier till such time as I 
should become quite certain of the 
state of feeling in the country. All 
the chiefs, with the exception of Sultan 
Mahomed and the Gooroo have been 
to see me, and urge me to enter the 
country without delay—and it was my 
intention, to-day, to have crossed the 
boundary of the Dooranee country, 
but just as 1 was putting my foot into 
the stirrup, a man came up to assist 
me on the horse, and handed me a 
note. 1 recognized him, immediately, 
to be aconfidential man of one of the 
khans to whom I had been useful—I 
proceeded on my journey, and on 
reading the note, found it to be from 
a wife of one of the khans, who, either 
from fear of the consequences to her 
husband’s interests, or a regard for 
my safety, intimates to me a deeply- 
laid plot, on the part of the Tokhy 
chiefs, joined by the Gooroo, to seize 
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me on my arrival in their country, and 
keep me till their friends shall be 
released. They have assembled about 
two thousand horse and foot ostensibly 
to welcome me back to their country, 
and my fair correspondent begins her 
note by significantly asking if I am 
tired of my life. “Are you tired of 
your life?” she writes, “ that you 
should quietly fall into the hands of 
those goorgs, (wolves,) who will, doubt- 
less, devour you?” I am very thank- 
ful to the lady, and shall, of course, 
take her advice—andj}no doubt, each 
day will now bring fresh evidence of 
the truth of her information—the plot 
has been most carefully kept a secret, 
for, not one of my confidential news- 
writers even allude of such a conspi- 
racy. The king has had it in con- 
templation for some time, to erect a 
fort on the high mound of Killat-e- 
Gulzie; and now that there seems 
nothing but intrigue and bad feeling 
beginning to show itself amongst the 
tribes, it is quite impossible that I can, 
with my handful of men as escort, 
trust myself amongst them again, and 
the envoy is determined not to liberate 
their friends, and believes that their 
detention will ensure the tranquillity 
of the country. He has directed that 
a small force be placed at my disposal, 
and marched from Candahar as soon 
as the season will permit—so that, 
under existing circumstances, I have 
considered it necessary to write to 
Major Rawlinson to send me ~~ 
ment as soon as possible, and to the 
chiefs assembled at Kellat-e-Gulzie to 
disperse their followers, as it is not 
my intention, at present, to enter their 
country, having discovered a famous 
hunting country, in which I intend 
halting a few days. I conclude my 
letter by saying that some of the pea- 
sants had been to my camp, urging me 
to hasten to join them (the chiefs), in 
order that they might the more spee- 
dily be enabled to dismiss their fol- 
lowers, who, they stated, had been 
plundering them of their corn and 
straw. I deprecated this state of 
things, as likely to bring them into 
disrepute with the tribes, and begged 
them to dismiss their followers, and 
join me with afew men in this country, 
where I should be happy to see them. 

16th. Hunting all day—killed two 
fine antelopes with my Arab grey- 
hounds. I have a letter from one of 
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my news-writers in the Ghilzie coun- 
try; he says not a word about the 
plot, but states that Sultan Mahomed 
and the Tokhies, are all Goosh-ba- 
howah, (their ears cocked)—a Persian 
term signifying that they are in the 
first stage of rebellion. I have marched 
a few miles to-day, in the direction of 
Killar, with a view to show the Ghilzies 
that I do intend visiting my district. 
Meeralum received letters from his 
wife, warning him to keep away from 
his tribe for the present, stating that 
it is the intention of the Gooroo to 
have him put to death, when he and 
his friend, Sultan Mahomed succeed in 
seizing the sahib—meaning me. The 
khan is quite alarmed, and literally 
knows not what to do; he wants to 
send for more men, but I persuaded 
him not to do so, and moreover to pre- 
tend for the present to know nothing 
about the plot. In the mean time, 
the Tokhies are at a loss to know why 
I do not enter their country. 

17th. One of my confidential men 
joined me to-day ; he confirms all the 
information I have received regarding 
the evil intentions of Sultan Mahomed: 
he states, that that individual has in 
his possession a letter from Yah Ma- 
homed Khan, the minister of the king 
of Herat, advising him to rebel, and 
that he will shortly march at the head 
of alarge army on Candahar, and re- 
questing him to join him at that city. 
Sultan Mahomed feared by my delay 
in entering his country, that I had dis- 
covered his designs, and not having 
had a second letter from the Herat 
minister, he knew not what to do; 
but in the mean time, at the earnest 
entreaties of the peasants, he had 
dispersed his followers. Most for- 
tunately, nothing openly has taken 
place to give me reason to tax the 
sultan with having broken his faith 
with me, so that I may possibly be 
able to patch up the business for a 
time—and with this view I have writ- 
ten to him, and also to the Gooroo, 
to say I have heard and believe that 
some change has taken place in their 
friendly disposition towards me—and 
to know what caused it—and that if it 
be in my power to put things on a 
satisfactory footing again, I shall be 
truly happy to do so. I conclude my 
letter by urging them to join me, and 
talk over matters at leisure. 

19th. Marched a few miles in ad- 
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vance, and sent off two confidential 
men to the Ghilzie country, one to 
keep me informed of the sultan’s move- 
ments, and one to look after the Goo- 
roo. Meeralum is in a desperate 
fright, and thinks we shall be attacked 
during the night: took the necessary 
precautions. 

20th. No night attack. My men 
returned to-day, and state as follows : 
“Sultan Mahomed is much disgusted 
at his plot having been discovered. 
He told his men that they should have 
rich plunder on their seizing the 
sahib, (meaning me), who, to gain 
favour with the tribes, in order to 
sever them from their chiefs, amongst 
whom he wished to sow dissension, 
he had brought twenty camels laden 
with gold and cashmere shawls, to 
give away in bribes, but that their 
enemy Meeralum had discovered his 
(Sultan Mahomed’s) plans, and made 
them known to the sahib.” The man 
who was sent to look after the Gooroo 
states that that individual has returned 
to his home as I desired, but much dis- 
appointed—so that all is again in a fair 
way of being adjusted for the present, 
and I must proceed most cautiously. 

21st. Marched a few miles in ad- 
vance. Received a letter signed or 
sealed (for some of the minor chiefs 
have not got seals) by all the chiefs 
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and minor chiefs of the Tokhy tribe ; 
also by the Gooroo, and a number of 
Hotuk chiefs; stating that the only 
reason they have for being discontented 
at present, or alarmed for their future 
safety, is the seizure and exile of their 
friends and relations by our authori- 
ties—that if they are released they will 
be peaceable, and for ever pray for the 
prosperity of our government. In- 
deed, I believe such to be the case, 
and I am doomed to look on, and be 
daily more and more convinced of the 
folly and injustice of the act which has 
destroyed my influence in the Ghilzie 
country. The chiefs write thus, after 
compliments :— 

“ Having received your letter, which 
had for its object unanimity and friend- 
ship, we have perfectly understood its 
meaning and contents, and the receipt 
of this letter has given us exceeding 

‘oy and delight. What you wrote 
about Yah Mahomed Khan we fully 
understand. Onno occasion have the 
Dooranees been liberal to us, neither 
do we at present receive any kindness 
from them, or do we hereafter enter- 
tain the slightest hope that they will 
prove of any use to us; and we farther 
beg to state that there is no bad feel- 
ing or trouble in our minds, except 
that caused by the imprisonment of 
Abdoolrehman Khan and our families,* 





* The following is alist of the families 
Sobut Khan’s Family. 
His son, Mahomed Aslam, 
Wives, ome 
Sons, 


Mother, 


o| m—phore 


Abdoo Ruhman Tokhi?s Family 


His eldest son, Abdool Hamed, 
Mother, oe 4 
Sisters, her daughters, 
Younger brother, her son, 
His second son, Munsoor, 
Mother, “ oat 
Sisters, her daughters, 
His wives, > 
Sons of do. 
Daughters of do. ... 
Slave girls, mother and daughter, 


— 
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Adool Ruman Kahn's Family. 
Wife, ioe be 
Sisters, 


el om 


alluded to :— 


Ayaz and Afghan, brothers of 
do., and of Shadu Khan, 
Wife of Ayaz, 


Mama Khooda Missur’s Family. 

His eldest son, Ghorlam Kadu, 
Wife, os sa * 
Sons, 

Slave girl, “ 

His second son, Ghorlam Kadu 
Wife, 

Wives of Mama Khooda Missur, 

Sons of these wives, 

Daughters of do. 

Do. of mother deceased and slave ‘girl, 
Other slave girls, = 
Soorties, ie 

Ghorlams and Ghorlam children, 

His third son, one wife, two 

sons, and one daughter, i 
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Making altogether a total of seventy- 
four souls. 
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and Mahomed Yusuff Khan, and the 
Mama, and our other prisoners, both 
great and small (Khoord Wobuzurg). 
This alarm and grief for their safety 
exists in our minds, and nothing else. 
We now swear in the first place by 
God, in the next place by the prophet, 
and in the third place by the Four 
Friends, (Charyah), and by this oath, 
which is even more to be relied upon 
than the above, by God, by God, by 
God, (Wulla, Wu Billa, Wu Zilla), 
and we swear by that God that there 
is no other thought or feeling in our 
minds than that which has been caused 
by the imprisonment of our families 
and friends ; and if you will be pleased 
to release them, we have no hope or 
expectation from any other quarter, 
except from God and yourself, and 
you may perfectly rely on the truth of 
this statement.” 

22d. Afzul Khan joined me. I 
sent him some days ago amongst the 
tribes to advise them to keep quiet; 
he is next to his elder brother, Sultan 
Mahomed, the most influential man in 
the Tokhy tribe ; he receives a very 
handsome salary from government for 
the maintenance ofa number of horses, 
and has been with me ever since I first 
took charge of the country; he dines 
and breakfasts with me almost every 
day, and by continually conversing 
with him on a variety of subjects, 
entertaining to such primitive people, 
a strong friendship has grown up be- 
tween us, so that I really believe his 
inclinations are friendly towards me. 
He now begs and implores me to 
release the families, and let them 
return to their own country, stating 
that it will never be quiet so long as 
they are kept in confinement. He 
says the Dooranees taunt them with 
having allowed their men, women and 
children to be quietly taken into exile, 
and that he has not been able to con- 
vince the tribes that it is my intention 
to have them released ; he appears in 
very low spirits. 

Sultan Mahomed, it would appear, 
has been endeavouring to excite those 
chiefs who receive money from govern- 
ment for maintaining horsemen to 
protect the roads, &c., &c., to throw 
up their situations and cling to him. 
They are chiefs of influence, and the 
manner he has chosen to alienate them 
from me is truly villainous. I had 
occasion to write to him some time ago, 


on hearing of the existence of some 
bad feeling amongst the tribes. After 
a good deal of advice on the advan- 
tages of peace, and pointing out the 
horrors attending war and rebellion, 
I concluded my letter by saying that 
if it became necessary again to march 
a force into the Ghilzie country for 
the purpose of putting down rebellion, 
the ground would be made red with 
Tokhy blood. He has defaced some 
of the letters, which is easily done by 
the assistance of a little moisture, and 
altered the words, so that it now reads 
thus—*“ It is my intention to make the 
Ghilzie country red with Tokhy 
blood.” Such a fraud is easily de- 
tected by persons who understand 
Persian letter-writing. He shows my 
letter, however, not to those, but to 
men who know not how to read or 
write—who nevertheless possess abun- 
dant means of doing harm. It is of 
little consequence now, and only shows 
how careful one should be in address- 
ing such evil spirits. I am almost 
beginning to lose my patience with 
these wild fellows. A good deal of 
allowance should be made for them ; 
but I know they will commit them- 
selves before I can make out such a 
strong case as will convince the 
government as to the wisdom of re- 
leasing their friends. 

I am informed to-day by a confiden- 
tial. man, who was present when the 
scene took place, that when Afzul 
Khan joined his family a few days 
since, a number of influential chiefs, 
with the chief priests of the tribe, 
assembled and taunted him with having 
sold himself to the Faringees, protest- 
ing that the very clothes he had on 
him were purchased with the mone 
thus foully obtained, and that in con- 
sequence they were unclean (napauk). 
The Mullahs (priests) proceeded forth- 
with to disrobe him, and when they 
had taken off his cashmere shawls and 
fine dresses, they obliged him to wash 
himself all over and put on a common 
peasant’s dress. Thus attired, they 
all knelt down and began to pray. 
After the ceremony of cleansing and 
prayer was over, they entered into 
conversation about the families in exile, 
when the khan thought it time to say 
something in- his own defence. He 
solemnly declared that the seizure of 
the families was all a mistake, and that 
the sahib was doing all in his power 
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to have them released; that he (mean- 
ing me) had promised in a certain 
number of days that they should be 
safe, and once more in their own coun- 
try. He concluded by taking an oath 
on the Koran to the effect, that if on 
a certain date they were not released, 
he would throw up his situation and 
join them in a religious war against 
the Faringees. I doubt not the truth 
of this information. The unfortunate 
khan has thus committed himself with 


Certain my Lord, 
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“Tam sick of captive thrall.” 





the principal men of his tribe, and 
told an untruth as regards me, for I 
never promised to release his friends, 
the envoy having cautioned me against 
making promises on this head. [ 
have, however, written to-day recom- 
mending that one of Abdoolrehman’s 
sons be sent into this country to m- 
plore his friends to keep quiet, as_ te 
only course which can possibly leaid o 
the release of the rest of the capt i v. 


1760, 










ScorTT. 


Considering what we are, and what we have done, 





*Twould be better, 


A great deal nobler, and taste honester, 

To use us with more sweetness ; men that dig 

And lash away their lives at the cart’s tail, 

Double our comforts ; meat, and their master’s thanks too, 
‘When they work well, they have— men of our quality, 
‘When they do well, and venture for't with valour, 
Fight hard, lie hard, feed hard, when they come home 
And know these are deserving things, things worthy, 
Can you then blame them, if their minds a little 

Be stirred with glory? ‘Tis a pride becomes them, 

A little seasoned with ambition, 

To be respected, reckoned well, and honoured 


For what they have done: 


as if, I thank ye gentlemen, 


Attuovex Thurot and the passenger 
by compulsion on board his bark con- 
versed amicably and freely together, 
they neither of them misunderstood 
their respective positions. So long as 
they were at sea, the relations of 
good fellowship were easily preserv- 
ed; circumstances, when they came 
to land, might easily disturb them. 
Such a contingency was to be guarded 
against. Captain Thurot resolved 
that his part should be done. 

« To-morrow,” said he, on a dull 
evening as they sailed up the channel, 
“if no foul accident befal, we shall 
cast anchor. Have you any objection 
to arrange, while we are here, the 
terms of our future society. Believe 
me, I have no wish to play the goaler, 
but I must keep trust. I need not 
repeat to you I am answerable for 


Take that to drink, had power to please a soldier.” 





your appearance in France, or rather, 
perhaps, as I strongly suspect, for your 
non-appearance in Ireland. I shall 
take your word if you give it to me 
that you will not attempt escaping, 
and you shall be very much your own 
master—what say you ?” 

‘*T pledge you my word,” said Car- 
leton, “that to the very best of my 
abilities, I will endeavour to escape 
from you; and this I say without in 
the least undervaluing the charms 
of your society. You must permit 
me to offer all I can, my warmest 
acknowledgements for courtesies which, 
had I been circumstanced otherwise 
than I am, would have made captivity 
light to me.” 

* You refuse to give me a pledge. 
Think again. You cannot escape from 
the good ship, that seems pretty 
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clear. You have, I should say, just 
as little chance of making your escape 
from the coasts of France ; indeed, 
taking into account the watch which 
will be set upon you, less chance when 
once you are landed. Reflect a little, 
say you prize our free intercourse 
above so hopeless a hazard.” 

“‘ No; I stand by my word. I will 
give no promise. You may be per- 
fectly right. I am sure your views 
are reasonable, but captives and exiles 
would be very miserable, if hopes were 
to be doled out to them by reason. 
You cannot imagine how many forms 
of deliverance have presented them- 
selves to me in the inactivity of my 
voyage—all plausible. If it were only 
for the cheer they gave me when [ 
was sometimes ready to despair, I owe 
them the grace not all at once to scout 
them.” 

“Say no more, you decide on re- 
maining a prisoner.” 

Many days dragged heavily on after 
this conversation, before Carleton and 
Thurot metagain. The bold captain was 
summoned to Paris immediately after 
his ship reached port,,and his young 
friend found himself installed in a spa- 
cious apartment, rendered as comfort- 
able to him as the circumstances of his 
condition admitted. There he passed 
his solitary hours, seldom looking 
upon a human face, and never finding 
it possible to engage the attendant who 
periodically visited his chamber in 
even a brief interchange of conversa- 
tion. 

The suite of rooms which constituted 
Carleton’s prison, bore token of an- 
cient grandeur mouldering to decay. 
Faded tapestry on the walls, and gild- 
ing now tarnished on cornices and 
ceiling, and on the capitals and pedes- 
tals of shapely pillars and pilasters— 
portraits and pictures in wood, in 
panels of rich carving, although 
the colours and the gold were 
smirched and dead, suggested to 
the imagination, times when princely 
dignities held high state in these gor- 
geous chambers, and when masque and 
dance and dainty revel, drew forth 
within them the exuberant spirits of 
early youth, and lavished upon the 
hours as they flitted by, these priceless 
and irrecoverable riches. How mourn- 
fully the echoes sounded when memo- 
ries of such by-gone times were 
wakened by them. And how myste- 
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riously, in the dim solitude of evening 
as it subdued itself into night, did the 
fancies of Carleton assume the charac- 
ter of reminiscences, and his imagina- 
tions of the past become visionary 
realities of the present, peopling the 
silence around him, as though the 
creatures of his reveries could part 
from him, and assume an actual and 
independent existence. 

There were times, too, when realities, 
more poetical than airy visions, exerted 
their power to sway and move him. 
His chamber on one side looked upon 
the sea ; sometimes the evening set in 
storm and tempest, and the wide ex- 
panse of waters before him was roused 
into wild commotion. Then, when 
billows of mountain magnitude flung 
themselves upon the rock and cast 
their white spray high above it, reced- 
ing with fell purpose to return again ; 
when every shock seemed like a notice 
to prepare for something more awful 
than had yet been witnessed—some- 
thing terrific and supernatural—with 
which the darkening menace of the 
lurid skies was loaded, in apprehension 
or welcome of which the sea-birds 
wheeled in giddier circles, and as they 
dipped their wings in the warring sea, 
screamed in exultation or affright ; 
how passionately did Carleton pant for 
freedom, and how heavily his heart 
was sinitten with a sense of feebleness 
and captivity. 

And there were other distractions. 
An opposite wing of the Chateau was 
sometimes lighted up and gay with 
tantalizing festivities. At the distance, 
and through the coloured glass of the 
windows, forms were undistinguish- 
able; but shadowy figures could be 
seen, and the light-hearted sounds of 
song and dance, and the laughter of 
the young that seems the glad voice of 
a_ spirit never crossed by sorrow or 
care, came rushing into his solitude ; 
and he, so formed to enjoy and to 
grace these festal meetings; he, so 
near that he could clear almost by a 
bound the intervening space and mingle 
in the revel; he, was there, in dark- 
ness and neglect ; as wholly unthought 
of as though he lay in the depths of 
the sea, and had left none on earth to 
remember him. 

So passed the wearying hours for 
days and weeks, unenlivened by inter- 
change of social converse or by an inci- 
dent in which the captive could take a 
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art or feel an interest. No changes 

ut those which varied the aspect of 

sea and sky. No notice of cheerful 
life but the festive sounds which some- 
times fell provokingly on his ear, to 
conjure up painful thoughts of the 
warm friends whom his disappearance 
filled with anxiety ; and who, could he 
return to them, would greet him with 
so glad awelcome. No familiar face 
to look upon, but of the staid and mute 
attendant, whose periodical visits, with 
their premonitory notes of drawing 
bolt and bar, spite of himself, awakened 
a feeling of expectation that bore some 
sickly resemblance to hope, only for 
the sake of renewing within him, from 
time to time, the sharp reality of dis- 
appointment. So passed his heavy 
days. 

Everything human has an end, suf. 
fering perhaps excepted—and even 
suffering must have a change—Carle- 
ton found it so. For some time, by 
strong effort he had averted his eyes 
from the door, when the bolts were 
withdrawn, and even walked towards 
the opposite side of the apartment, 
returning mechanically as his gaoler 
departed, to take his place listlessly at 
the table where his solitary meal was 
prepared. One evening, he found 
covers laid for two, and as he started 
and looked after the vanishing figure 
of the attendant, about to demand 
whether the arrangement was acci- 
dental, he was gratified more than he 
would have thought possible by seeing 
the spirited form of Thurot advancing 
to him. 

* I have taken the liberty,” said the 
gallant rover, “to invite myself as 
your guest this evening, and hope it 
will not derange you to sup in com- 
pany, limited you will allow, if not 
very select.” 

arleton gave the expected answer 
of invitation and felt the change from 
his late habits no ordinary improve- 
ments. 

For the first time since his imprison- 
ment (and a fortnight’s restraint con- 
stituted no small proportion of the 
short time that he had lived as a man,) 
he experienced something like cheer- 
fulness, and as he clinked his glass in 
exchange of courtesy with his com- 
panion, there was an emotion of man- 
ner which told plainly, how much the 
charm of society is enhanced by a 


period of solitary confinement. a 





** Apropos,” said Thurot, laying 
down his glass, “ apropos, as a good 
friend of mine says when he has some- 
thing more than ordinarily irrelevant 
to introduce ; do you know where you 
have been languishing since I was 
forced to leave you. This I can assure 
you is no vulgar habitation—who do 
you suppose was its founder ?” 

“Unless I had something of the 
diviner’s art, or could work the mira- 
cle of loosing the tongues of the dumb, 
I must have remained ignorant as I 
am. The walls have no legend to tell 
of the hand that raised them, and they 
are not, I assure half so silent, as the 
mute, who has day after day, glowered 
upon me and said nothing while he 
passed through them. How should I 
tell the history of my prison ?” 
>. © Know then that there are pages in 
its history worth studying and remem- 
bering. This was the castle, or the 
pleasure house, call it which you will, 
of one of the most extraordinary of 
the extraordinary men of the sixteenth 
century. It was a century fruitful in 

great men and great events. Kings, 
popes, sultans, counsellors, generals, 
monks, magicians, apostates, of that 
time have found their eulogists or 
their defamers, and have their place in 
the chronicles. Michael Ango, the 
original master of this mansion, is less 
known than he deserves to be. The 
son of a ship-builder of Dieppe, com- 
mencing manhood in his father’s trade, 
he passed soon from peaceful occupa- 
tions to the royal trade of war. Be- 
fore the vigour of his manhood had 
ee away, he had laid the fear of 
is name on kingdoms and kings; 
had taken stern vengeance upon royal 
navies for affronts done to his flag, 
had entertained his own sovereign, 
had received ambassadors of foreign 
principalities, and had dictated the 
terms on which he, Michael Ango, 
condescended tofgrant peace. Had 
he gone off in his strength, history no 
doubt would have claimed him as one 
who should figure in her pages, but 
poor Ango saw his fortunes set as 
shabbily as they rose proudly, and con- 
sented to survive them; and so, inas- 
much as he did not go down with his 
glory, history would have nothing to 
say of him. Still Ango was a rare 
and a great man. Let us drink to 
the memory of the brave. And now 


for another apropos. What are you 
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disposed to sas if I renew a former 
proposition? Will you reject my offer 
or will you have freedom on parole ?” 

Carleton did not repeat his unquali- 
fied refusal. 

“T am far from unwilling,” said he, 
“to profit by your good will On the 
contrary I mean to try it. Give me 
time to determine whether I accept 
the favour you offer ; in the mean- 
time do me the favour I ask. Let me 
have the power to communicate with a 
friend in Ireland. You can command 
the means of forwarding a letter to 
him and of letting me have his reply ; 
on receiving it I shall at once either 
accept your good offer, or else I shall 
give up all hope of freedom and recon- 
cile myself to this tomb, if I cannot 
break out of it. And here,” said he 
clenching his hand and his colour 
becoming paler. “I ought to tell you, 
and whoever are your secret masters 
ought to be informed—I look upon no 
means which can effect my liberation 
as objectionable. I owe no man in 
this country forbearance or considera- 
tion. I have been most foully betrayed 
and ensnared. I am most basely in- 
carcerated. I live the life of one who 
is desperate, and am ready to dare 
the utmost peril that desperation ever 
attempted. These are to be sure the 
words of a weak betrayed man; but I 
may find means to make them deeds.” 

Thurot replied— 


“Like as a bird, which in a net is 
By struggling more entangles in the gin ; 
So they who on love's labyrinth remain, 
With striving never can a freedom gain, 
‘The way to enter’s broad, but, being in— 
No act, no labour can an exit win. 


So wrote Cowley oflove’s captivation, 
and so say I, a man of tolerable expe- 
rience, respecting captivity of another 
description. Take it as good hu- 
mouredly as you can, and don’t con- 
cern yourself to give any notice of 
your intentions. Reckon always that 
the state of things between a prisoner 
and his keeper is a state of war; all 
stratagems that a man like you will 
condescend to adopt, are fair, and it is 
superfluous to give notice of intention 
to make use of them. But to come 
back to the subject; I shall take 
charge of your letter, and will endea- 
vour to procure an answer. It is not 
likely that I shall be here when it 
returns but I shall take care that my 
offer is made good to you, and that if 
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you then think proper to go out on 
parole you have only to give notice of 
wheré you choose your residence, and 
you may go forth— 


Curbed by no baser chain than honour binds.’” 


Carleton had resumed his compo- 
sure; and, while he made acknow- 
ledgements for his friend’s courtesy, 
assured him that he would not think 
his warmth without excuse if he knew 
all the circumstances which accounted 
for it. 

“ Don’t suspect me,” was the reply, 
‘of such a character as to judge you 
unfairly for allowing a natural indig- 
nation to break out. What would a 
man be in mature life if there were no 
fire in him when he was young. But 
let me observe that the wrongs done 
zm great as they may be, are not the 

ardest to endure. I was more 
buffetted about by the world than you 
are ever likely to be. Indeed I may 
say without Lenstion that few have 
experienced so many changes of ad- 
verse fortune. Spoiled child, snubbed 
child, cabin boy, smuggler, sailor under 
rude captains, captain over sailors 
rough and rude as the elements they 
bore up against, gambler, agent in a 
cause which the party in power called 
treason; and in that cause taking all 
disguises, bog trotter, dancing master, 
peasant, courtier, servant, my lord’s 
secretary, miladi’s man of business ; 
and what do you think was the suffer- 
ing hardest to be borne. I have had 
ample power of choice—want, wounds, 
incessant labours, and hardships ; con- 
tinual dangers, the grossness of my 
poorer companions, the proud man’s 
or master’s contumely; what was my 
worst of ills?” 

* Servitude, no doubt, it was the 
most ignoble condition.” 

‘* Perhaps,” replied Thurot, “ but 
not in the sense you take it. In the 
ordinary conflicts of human life, and 
in a career like mine, I should think it 
madness to count, or think of, the buf- 
fets that strangers or enemies may have 
inflicted on me. From persons to 
whom I did no good, why should I 
expect good? And as to the injuries 
inflicted on me by enemies, I would 
take them just as wounds in an action 
where I would cut down a foe if I 
could, but would bear away no ill 
thought or ill-will of him. No, the 
hardships and mishaps of life among 
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enemies and strangers, never disturbed 
my spirit. I will tell you what I felt 
keenly. The wrongs done me by the 
men I serve under. The being post- 
poned because of the very services I 
rendered them, and of the uses I 
stooped to, to do them service. To 
see 


* ———' Superior posts in meaner hands,’ 


is, in ordinary cases, a very inoffensive 
prospect—a prospect which all must 
look upon, who have been born to do 
the rough work of the world; but it 
is a different thing to see men set in 
= which the utmost they are capa- 

le of doing is, to adorn while they 
betray them, and to gee this choice 
made, simply because you have proved 
your ability to hold them, This isa 
wrong which might excuse a passing 
anger. 

Come, I don’t ask you to drink 
success to our new hero, fresh from 
the royal mint—bless the mark—our 
Admiral ,Conflans. Though Burgundy 
of this stamp might excuse a petty 
treason, but you can pledge me with- 
out the crime.” 

When they had set down their 
glasses, Thurot resumed. 

“1 will tell you what is the endur- 
ing evil of such wrongs as these; they 
lessen your respect for men you could 
wish to honour. For my part, I was 
born with respect for what I thought 
great, as a kind of appetite in my moral 
nature. Adventurous as I was, I can 
truly say that I came to respect myself 
only by finding my schemes and 
efforts successful. And that I looked 
up to the judgment of my superiors, 
as I thought them, with just the dispo- 
sition that would have made me a capi- 
tal Jesuit. How am I now? In the 
cause I serve and the men I serve 
under, there is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, I can venerate. ‘My mind to 
me a kingdom is.’ I can now say with 
all truth ; and high as such an eleva- 
tion may seem to be, it is far from 
enviable. It is an elevation too that 
threatens a fall. The leaders who 
manage a cause as ours is managed, 
are not the mento win. But, what- 
ever is won or lost in the contention, a 
brave man can always take good heed 
that his honour is safe. This is now 
almost my only satisfaction. I do 
not think I ever spoke a word to you 
on the subject of my professional ser- 
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vices and the kind of recompense they 
received.” 

“No,” said Carleton, “ you inte- 
rested me a good deal by a sketch of 
your early years, but I know so little 
of the interval between your boyhood 
and the present day, as not to be able 
to appropriate the word professional 
to any particular department.” 

“It will not surprise you,” said 
Thurot, “to learn that my party or 
rather the party that could call me 
theirs . 

“| admit the importance of the dis- 
tinction,” said Carleton. 

“And you see in me an instance 
that it is real. It is, however, too 
often a distinction, classing the many 
at one side, and the few on the other ; 
separating the great as they are styled 
from the lowly. The Jacobite party 
at this day, can perhaps number several 
(I should not be justified in disclosing 
how many) thousands, who are its in- 
struments and who are to be, if neces- 
sary, its victims; while there are a 
few very prudent, sensible men, who 
make the party, or the principle repre- 
sented in it, an instrument for their 
own especial ends ; and who are ready 
to sacrifice it and its interests to their 
own peculiar necessities. These are 
the persons who can say of Jacobitism, 
it is our party. j 

I was attached to the party in the 
other sense, and made my earliest 
campaigns in its service, postponing 
every thing that was my own to the 
good, attained or attainable, of the 
cause. I did much for it. While I 
passed in Paris for a Frenchman, I 
was able to act as‘a Hibernian in Ire- 
land. From time to time I received 
acknowledgements and praises. It was 
confessed that I had never brought the 
interest confided to me into danger. 
That I had made the warmest zeal for 
enterprise compatible with the coolest 
discretion ; and, will you believe it, 
after years of such services, and such 
acknowledgements, I remained in pre- 
cisely the same position as I held at 
the outset, and have not to this hour, 
been entrusted with secrets such as are 
known to men said to belong to our 
party, who had ever been thought full 
of their own private advantage, and 
who never had the ability, or looked 
for an occasion, to serve their cause. 
Well, I have the knowledge they 
thought to keep from me. It is my 
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own acquisition, Fools! did they 
forget that I discovered their enemies’ 
secrets, or were they ignorant that it 
was much easier to arrive at theirs. 
Confidence in me would have served 
them much and cost them nothing. I 
now know all, and have no terms to 
keep as to the knowledge, except what 
my honour dictates. 1 spare and keep 
safe, but cannot honour them. 

Well, next I turned to myself, I 
hoisted my flag on the waters; I com- 
manded a smuggling vessel—still giv- 
ing support to the old cause, but not 
the passionate support of other years. 
I became commander of a fleet—a fleet 
of privateers ; I had my successes, my 
disasters, but I never rendered such 
services to the cause of James, as I 
did on the sea, to the marine of France. 

Praises, promises, were my reward ; 
praise became more ardent, disappoint- 
ment followed the promises ; and now, 
that I have learned disesteem for every 
individual, statesman, financier, cour- 
tier, soldier, sailor, in authority: now 
that they have forced me to think more 
highly of myself than of all others or 
rather more ignobly of others than of 
myself; now they are about to give me 
acommand. To give me a command? 
They taught me to expect it; but I 
know of what kind it is to be. Iam 
to be “epee as the tail to a paper 
kite. hen the body goes well the 
appendage will follow, but I know the 
hand that launches and the mind that 
governs this enterprise. It will fail, it 
will fall. One thing I promise, mine 
shall not be the failure or the fall of a 
mere dependent. If by one of those 
incomprehensible casualities that are 
declared impossible till they occur I 
succeed—a new life will open to me, 
so will it if I fail; the life that reveals 
all secrets. On this earth I believe 
there is one who will feel regret, one 
more perhaps than can be found among 
the mourners at a royal funeral.” 

«Ts it fair to ask,” said Carleton, 
“if this enterprise you are to be 
engaged in, is against the country of 
your fathers?” 

“T should not choose to violate 
secresy to answer you, but you can 
hardly mean to call an_ enterprise 
against England, supposing such a 
scheme in contemplation, against the 
land of my fathers. My fathers were 
not English, and they were condemned 
to leave their homes and possessions 
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in Ireland. To recover these, and to 
fight against England, would be an 
enterprise for not against my coun 
try. Every frank acknowledgment 
of an enemy’s admiration for English 
laws and English men I am always 
free to make; still you must regard 
it as the acknowledgement of an enemy. 
But look, they are lighting up the 
chambers opposite.” 

« Yes,” said Carleton, “many a 
weary evening have I felt provokingly 
within hearing of the revels for which 
they seem again preparing, and have 
given them no friendly wishes.” 

*T should not wonder,” said Thurot, 
looking for a short time towards the 
lighted windows, “ I should not won- 
der that you were annoyed at being 
unable to take a part in the gay doings 
you speak of. Your annoyance would 
not be less if you could have seen the 
forms that grace them. Shall I libe- 
rate you for the night and introduce 
you at Madame la Comtesse’s little 
féte? I have ample permission.” 

Carleton shook his head as if he 
would dismiss the proposition and 
change the subject. Yet the thought 
presented by his companion did not 
altogether displease him. 

* Come,” said Thurot, “let me 
interpret that wave of the head. It 
had not the remotest resemblance to 
Jove’s irrevocable nod; on the con- 
trary it seemed to invite pressing. Will 
you come, dance with some of the 
light-hearted daughters of France, and 
look on one of the loveliest creatures 
that your own country has ever had to 
boast of ; more than to look on her I 
dare not promise you, for, she has an 
aunt! Who can say what that dread 
aunt may please to order or forbid; 
and yet perhaps you might aspire to the 
honour of leading her beautiful niece 
one dance—you are, all unconscious as 
you may be, already something of a 
favourite.” 

“* Me,” said Carleton, “you cannot 
mean me ?” 

“Yes, you, | mean you, and they 
meant you.” 

“ But how,” said Carleton, “ could 
I become known to any body in this 
dim prison-house, or out of it either ; 
except my taciturn attendant ?” 

“ There are such things my good 
friend as letters, and young ladies 
sometimes feel qualified to write them; 
and when they are grateful, their 
2k 
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gratitude is occasionally eloquent and 
affecting. And so it appears that once 
upon a time, a young gentleman per- 
formed a feat not much unlike that of 
a hero of romance in a far off town in 
Ireland, and one of the ladies to 
whom he played the part of a deliverer, 
has written some very pretty praises 
of this youth to her lovely friend now 
sojourning in our Chateau of Varange- 
ville, and I have had the satisfaction of 
hearing them repeated, and hope to 
have soon the honour ofintroducing the 
subject of them, and the pleasure of 
surprising the fair speakers who would 
have been more chary of their enco- 
miums and admiration, had they known 
that their hero of romance was so near 
at hand. Come let me introduce you?” 

Carleton’s repugnance to be a sharer 
in gaieties thus recommended was fast 
fading away. It had subsided to such 
a degree, that he said something about 
his deficiency in suitable costume, as 
the excuse he had to rely on. 

“Don’t think about your dress,” 
said Thurot, “you are very well as 
youare ; but I have as a dutiful gaoler, 
cared for you while Iwasaway. You 
will find in your room some attire 
which I took the liberty to have con- 
veyed there while we dined, and you 
can judge whether my skill in describ- 
ing your stature and form, and Mons. 
Le Grand’s artistical quickness of 
apprehension in acting upon my hum- 
ble suggestions, do not entitle us to 
some share of praise and consideration.” 

Carleton suffered himself to be per- 
suaded, and while he arrayed himself 
in the rich attire so well adapted to his 
fine person, heard from Thurot some 
account of the ladies to whom he was 
to be presented. 

“I advise you, Carleton,” said he, 
“to be modest, Madame la Comtesse 
Dillon O’Moore, as she is styled in 
courtesy, has rather ambitious hopes 
for her young relative. Narrowly 
escaping in her own person, thefortune 
of being raised to an almost regal ele- 
vation, she seems to expect that she is 
to be recompensed in the distinction of 
her niece. Be liberal of your homage 
I advise, for if things go well and all 
ends as it should, you may one of those 
days have to pay obeisance to her as 
your queen.” 


“ Would it not be well,” said Carle- 
ton, “to reserve my duty till that day 
arrive, and in the meantime profit by 
the opportunity to offer the devotedness 
of a cavalier ?” 

‘* Well, perhaps, if the majestic aunt 
would allow, and the fair young lady 
would accept of your devotions. But 
believe me, you must be wary. The 
aunt will insist on your observing the 
distance and respect which sovereigns 
exact from subjects. Seriously,—I am 
perfectly serious, she hopes to see her 
niece a queen. The prince—you call 
him pretender, gratified my lady aunt, 
while Madeleine 0’ Moore was yetachild 
or little more, by an ardent encomium 
on her youthful beauty. The conse- 
quence has been unhappy. The casual 
words, unheard or unheeded by the 
little Madeleine, have imprinted them- 
selves most tenaciously on Madame's 
loyal, aristocratic, memory ; and, half 

in patriotism, half ambition, she has 
mentally destined the gay-hearted and 
lovely young girl to bear the burden 
of a crown. You are aware, every 
body is—how dissatisfied our party are, 
with some of the intimacies formed by 
the prince. Madame, whose delicacy is 
not as much on the alert as her pride, 
would reclaim him through her niece ; 
and has positively educated the uncon- 
scious young lady for the state to 


which she hopes to see her exalted. _ 


She has had her taught to speak and 
write English fluently and well; has 
made her acquainted with the litera- 
ture and history of your country; in 
short, has ministered to her madness 
with excellent good sense, adopting 
the best means in her power to prepare 
for an event which it is sheer insanity 
to think of. Meanwhile the niece, 
wholly unconscious of the greatness 
thus in store for her, or of the wild 
scheme which she is expected to pro- 
mote, yields with the sweetest gentle- 
ness to what she believes to be her 
aunt’s eccentricities and caprices, too 
happy to repay by frank obedience to 
behests, the wisdom of which she can- 
not fathom, some share of the gratitude 
justly due, for the years of maternal 
anxiety which her aunt devoted to the 
little motherless infant, the child of 
her husband’s brother.” 
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CHAP, XVII.—-A FAREWELL FETE IN THE MANOIR ANGO, 


“ A hair-brained sentimental trace 


Was strongly pictured in her face. 


Her eye even turned on empty space, 


“ He holds them with his glittering eye, 
The wedding guest stood still, 


Beamed keen with honour.” —BuRNs. 


And listens like a three year’s child, 


Mapvetetne Dillon O’Moore merited 
Thurot’s eulogy ; and on this evening, 
while assisting her aunt to do the 
honours of a farewell party to the 
good company of Varangeville, ap- 
peared more than ordinarily attrac- 
tive. A spacious salon in the Ma- 
noir of Ango was decorated for the 
occasion, and the little village, with 
some neighbouring convents where 
pupils were received en pension, sup- 
plied the guests. The Manoir or 
chateau was not the residence of 
Madeleine, but her aunt had authority 
to make such use of it as she pleased, 
and occasionally, during her frequent 
visits to the sea-side, she availed her- 
self of its state apartments for festal 
purposes. 

It was a gay scene and a pictu- 
resque, the antique hall and the 
joyous young faces which adorned it. 
Madame la Comtesse, as she was 
styled, held high state, seated on a 
rich couch placed on a platform raised 
a little above the floor, and over- 
looked the various merry groups dis- 
tributed over the spacious chamber, 
each intent on the evolutions of its 
own separate dance, but all harmo- 
nized into one whole by the music 
which gave law and life to the move- 
ments of each cheerful party. Be- 
side her sat the old Curé, a partaker 
of the general gladness, by enjoying 
the enjoyment of the young, and pro- 
nouncing on the awkwardnesses (which 
were few) and the graces and suc- 
cesses of the dancers, which were 
many, with as grave an interest as if 
matter of deep morality was con- 
cerned in the performance. And yet 
although he had entered into the 
spirit of his adopted country, so 
thoroughly as to have imbibed its re- 
spect for “la danse,” Le Pére 
O Hagarty, as his name bore testi- 
mony, had had his descent from 
Irish parents, and was indeed a native 
-f Ireland. The conversation be- 


The mariner hath his will.”—CoLERIDGE. 





tween madame and the Curé, was not 
limited to the incidents of the pas- 
sing scene. Madame had occasion- 
ally the air of one chagrined and 
disappointed, and the reverend father 
was manifestly endeavouring to soothe 
her. When the dance had termi- 
nated and the various groups prome- 
naded the room, many slackened their 
pace and paused to gaze for a moment 
on the pair who seemed, so earnest, 
and intent on their engrossing sub- 
ject, as to forget that there were guests 
to be attended to, and that they 
were themselves “the observed of 
all observers.” After some time 
madame seemed suddenly, and by an 
effort, to remember her duties as a 
hostess, and she arose from the couch, 
leaving the priest its sole occupant. 
He was not long alone. Two gay 
young girls, Madeleine and a favoured 
companion, sprang from the cava. 
liers who waited on them, and took 
their places, one on each side of the 
good-humoured Curé, who rose to 
welcome them. 

“I owe you a spite,” said Made- 
leine, refusing her hand to the priest, 
for saddening my aunt with your wise 
sayings.” 

“ And I,” said her friend,” will 
forgive you, on one condition only.” 

“ And pray you spiteful and mer- 
ciless maidens how am I to win your 
forgiveness ?” 

‘Never make my aunt so sad 
again,” said Madeleine. “Tell me 
fully and truly how you saddened her,” 
said her friend—“ Souis Pére O’Ha- 
garty, what was the subject of your 
conversation, who was the prince 
madame spoke of, who failed to keep 
his engagement ?” 

The priest seemed for a moment 
alarmed, but with an effort recovered 
his composure. 

“ Nay then,” said he, “it is easy 
my children, to win your pardon— 
madame did me the honour to con- 
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verse on things that have long ceased 
to be remembered by the world. Do 
you like such subjects ?” 

‘Of all things in the world!” 
cried Madeleine's young friend. “ It 
is so pretty to see old things made 
for your amusement—and to be in 
doubt whether you are to love the 
truths of old times because they seem 
so engaging, or to believe in fictions 
composed in our own day because 
their subjects {are so old as to give 
them an air of truth, at least an 
air that forbids you to contradict 
them. What was your topic with 
madame ?” 

** Old enough on your principles to 
look like truth, and so true that it 
might deserve to have always the 
charm of novelty. We spoke of the 
original proprietor of this old man- 
sion—of Michael Ango. Do you know 
young ladies, that this is the anni- 
versary of the day when Ango, on the 
very place where we are seated, stood 
.to receive the ambassadors of the 
king of Portugal, and condescended 
to grant their master peace. Unhappy 
Ango!” said the old man (with an 
inward smile, as he thought how 
easy it is to divert a young mind from 
its purpose,) “* Unhappy Ango, what 
a mournful dream closed that day of 
pride, and how woefully were its 
threatenings fulfilled !” 

Here the old man became silent 
and thoughtful. For a_ time his 
young companions respected his seem- 
ing emotion—but curidsity could not 
long be repressed, and entreaties, 
earnest and caressing, were poured in 
upon him, petitioning for Ango’s 
dream. By this time one and another 

oup stood arrested, near the good 
aus cand ere he had entered 
deeply into his narrative, the whole 
assembly with upturned faces of inte- 
rest were gathered round him in lis- 
tening silence. ; 

* Michael Ango, my children had 
three remarkable dreams—I shall re- 
count them to you. The first, was 
when he thought of building this 
mansion. The second was on the 
night of the day which he reckoned 
the proudest of his life. The third 
was in his hour of sorest adversity.” 

“Go on, good father—do pray go 
on,” spoke several young voices at 
once, and the good father proceeded 
to recount— 
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** When Michael Ango had completed 
his beautiful house in Dieppe, and had 
built ships as many as he could find 
mariners to equip them, he bethought 
him of erecting a costly country 
house, and chose the rock where the 
castle of Varangeville stood, us the 
site to erect it on. In furtherance of 
his views, he purchased the castle, 
and then deliberated whether he 
would alter and amend the old build- 
ing, or level it to the ground, and 
erect one altogether new. Much was 
to be said on the one side and the 
other. At last he decided. The old 
castle was to be pulled down. Yes,” 
said the priest, “the old castle that 
withstood Saracen, and pirate, and 
Dane, infidel and heretic; and had 
defendtd God's servants and his altars; 
Abbey and convent and Church,—it 
was to be erased from the face of the 
earth, as if ruin drove a plough over 
it, and a new mansion was to be 
raised upon the spot where it had 
for many a troubled century inspired 
confidence in the natives of the land, 
and awed the invader.” 

The old man paused for a moment 
to glance round on his enlarged au- 
ditory, and, as it seemed, to recollect 
himself. 

* Well, my children, Ango still 
inhabited the old castle, and although 
he had determined what was to be 
done, he lay down that night with 
his mind ill at ease. Itis dangerous 
and sinful to disturb what length of 
years has consecrated. Time is one 
of God’s ministers to wait on what 
he loves, and commend it to the care 
of all who love him. For this he 
bears the hour-glass, to measure the 
length of days for which places or 
institutions should be honoured, and 
if he is also armed with a scythe—he 
is not for this represented as a de- 
stroyer. The scythe is an imple- 
ment of husbandry, not of destruc- 
tion. No! my children, it is not 
time which causes things and men 
to moulder and decay. What is 
mortal and perishable, suffers and 
dies from mortal ailments and acci- 
dents; time gives grandeur and in- 
terest to things that man, and the 
agencies in this world of man, turn 
to destruction. Man never does so 
without committing sin and being 
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visited by remorse; and so, Ango lay 
down troubled in mind, and remained 
sadly ruminating on his couch until 
at last, wearied and worn out, he 
slept for very sorrow. 

‘Suddenly he started up !”—as the 
priest spoke, there was manifest 
alarm on the countenances of his 
young hearers. ‘ Suddenly he started 
up, and heard, in‘ a voice so sweet 
and plaintive, that it would draw 
tears from men of hard countenances, 
the words—‘ we are going, we are 
going.’ Then there was silence. For 
a short time Ango could hear the 
beating of his own heart, such was the 
stillness of the hour. At length he 
tried to sleep, hoping that what he 
heard was a delusion, or something 
that could be accounted for naturally. 
He was just beginning to sink again 
into sleep when the sad voice re- 
turned upon him, and the words were 
repeated. Then ina state of despe- 
ration Ango started and spoke aloud, 
calling on the disturber of his slum- 
bers to reveal himself. There was 
an answer—it was not addressed to 
the hearing of his ears but his soul 
received it, not as a thought which 
sprang up in his own mind, but as a 
voice, solemn and mournful that pene- 
trated to the heart within him. It 
said, ‘ We are the spirits ‘of the 
good works witnessed and left behind 
by the thousand years that had their 
beginning and their close in the castle 
of Varangeville—the thousand years 
which have rolled over its battle- 
ments. We have dwelt here long, 
and here we would abide the day 
when all is to be judged and ended. 
Woe to the rude of heart that would 
displace us.’—Ango slept again, or 
slept on, for all I have related may 
have been but a dream, and when he 
walked forth into the fresh morning 
air, he dismissed the thoughts which 
had been with him in the night, and 
confirmed himself in the resolution 
that the castle should fall. 

“‘ And fall it did; but Ango’s for- 
tunes fell not with it. On the con- 
trary, he increased in wealth and 
power and honours until at last he 
assumed the state of a sovereign 
prince. On a day, in an evil hour 
for Portugal, armed ships of that 
country captured one of his trading 
vessels, and inflicted cruel sufferings 
on her crew. Ango heard the tidings 
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with indignation, and immediately 
equipped a fleet consisting of ten 
men’ of war, with transports con- 
taining a strong land force, and sent 
them out to avenge the foul wrong 
done their countrymen. Portugal 
soon saw its error through its punish- 
ment, and sent ambassadors to the 
king of France imploring his inter- 
ference. When Francis heard their 
story, he said, ‘you must go to 
Michael Ango,’ and to Michael 
Ango they accordingly came. Here 
before this raised seat he stood, the 
ship builder, the ship-builder’s son— 
while proud nobles were ranged 
round its lowest step, to hear his re- 
proofs and to accept the boon of 
peace he accorded them, in compli- 
ment as he said to his kind friend and 
master, Francis. That night he lay 
down in gratified pride. He lay 
down in his pride to sleep, and soon 
he startled from slumber, and feared 
to sleep again. But his eyes were 
heavy, a power he could not with- 
stand pressed down their lids, he 
slept, and the voices that had affrighted 
him long years before, came upon him. 
He did not know, he could not dis- 
tinguish, the words they spoke, but he 
felt by the anguish of his spirit that 
they must be very dreadful, and it is 
said that from that night, although 
he never could collect a distinct re- 
membrance of what he heard in it, 
Michael Ango was an altered man; 
his high spirit quailed and was bowed 
down, his temper uncertain or sullen, 
his clear judgment disturbed and 
clouded. 

At last his day of adversity came, 
in darkness and storm. Francis the 
First was dead, his one true friend 
in the hour of success—and with his 
well beloved monarch, all Ango’s 
prosperity died too. Wrecks and 
defeats at sea—law processes and 
heavy losses by land, fell upon him in 
rapid and uninterrupted succession, ene- 
mies watched to do him harm, friends, 
as men commonly call the associates 
of prosperous hours, shrunk away, 
lest their feelings should be hurt at 
seeing him suffer ; and in this castle 
where princes had bowed before him, 
lay Ango, alone, awaiting the hand 
of death, none at hand to smooth 
his pillow, or offer a cup of water to 
his parched and dying lips. And 
hen it was, in one of those unre» 
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freshing sleeps which seem like 
notices of death’s approach, he heard 
again the voices that twice before 
had so painfully moved him, but they 
now spoke to him pityingly, and bade 
him have cheer and comfort, for his 
sickness was unto death, and in his 
death he should not be forsaken. 
And they spoke truth my children. 
Scarce had the sounds died away, when 
he heard approaching footsteps echo- 
ing through his long deserted dwell- 
ing. The visitant was most welcome. It 
was a pious monk from the abbey of 
Longueville, who received his dying 
confession, absolved him of his sins, 
and was the minister of God and his 
church to impart to him in his expir- 
ing moment, a happiness better than 
the world ever gave him in the proud- 
est day of his life.” 

If the Curé’s story diffused sad- 
ness or serious thought over the 
minds of his young auditory, it was 
a cloud of brief continuance. Soon 
it passed away ; and, many of the elder 
guests having retired, the young party 
resumed their interrupted gaiety with 
fresh vivacity. The idea of Ango’s re- 
ceiving in that chamber, and in royal 
state, the Portuguese ambassador, 
dwelt much in their thoughts and 
conversation, and eventually sug- 
gested a species of tableau, ~ an 
amusement which they had often 
partaken together. And as Made- 
leine still sat on the slightly elevated 
platform, the gay hearted young girls 
clustered round her and insisted she 
should play the queen receiving her 
court. Madame and the Curé 
readily chimed in with, if they did 
not direct, the more youthful cla- 
mourers, and it was eventually de- 
cided amidst much laughter, and 
some good-humoured opposition on 
the part of Madeleine, that she should 
reign alone, and must be Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland as chur- 
lish France would shut a woman out 
from such an honour. 

The extempore masquerade, if such 
aname may be given to the amuse- 
ment, was in most successful progress 
when Thurot and Carleton arrived 
at the door of an ante-room before 
which a silk curtain partially fell, but 
from which the whole scene was visible. 

* Let us stop here a little longer,” 
said Thurot after a moment, “and 
see the progress of the rehearsal.” 
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* Rehearsal,” said Carleton, “what 
do you mean.” 

“Do you not see the young 
Indy enacting the queen, enact- 
ing the part no doubt in the purest 
spirit of frolic and light-heartedness. 
Not so the stately dowager near her, 
the contriving aunt, at her old play 
of feeding dear Madeleine’s imagi- 
nation in scenes like these, and hoping 
to stimulate her young relative’s am- 
bition by them.” 

Carleton allowed his friend to 
speak on without interruption while 
“his wrapped soul sitting in his 
eyes,” he gazed on a vision fairer 
than life had ever before presented to 
him, or his imagination had con- 
jured into existence. It would be 
idle to attempt a description of the 
face of Madeleine O’Moore. Unless 
words could paint the spirit that 
gave its highest charm to that mould 
of perfect beauty, the description would 
have done nothing. Unless words 
could kindle up the light that seemed 
to flow out from every look and ges- 
ture of this peerless creature, they 
could describe her only as death can 
represent the living. 

Carleton gazed, and while presen- 
tation followed presentation in due 
succession, saw nothing in the pageant 
but her, the light and soul that gave 
it worth. There was at length a 
pause, and he became conscious that 
his companion was speaking. 

** Attend,” said Thurot, “ there 
will be something new ; my lady aunt 
takes the field, she decides and or- 
dains that the masquers must exer- 
cise their parts of speech in foreign 
languages :—listen to the sample she is 
giving of her own knowledge of ‘ de 
Anglish.”’ 

As Thurot spoke, a shrill voice 
drew Carleton’s attention to a lady, 
tall and elegantly shaped, with much 
of the grace of a court in her air 
and manner, and with nothing better, 
more interesting, or more engaging. 

«Ver well,” she said “trés bien 
ma chére, mais il faut, that sometime 
you may ave de presentation, ven 
you ave no notice, what would you 
do then, you ave ought to prepare 
some ¢trés belles paroles, fine spich, gra- 
cieuse, and to be provide, munie vid 
dem for de occasion. Par exemple, 
venez Annette, you can spik deAnglish 
and you sall be present one gentil- 
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homme. Madame,” continued she 
with comic earnestness, as she led 
the piquante soubrette towards the 
throne agréez, deign to admit dat I 
present to sa majesté one gentilhomme 
of Ireland, which have merit de 
honneur to be nam@ in de presence. 
Monsieur Carltone which has do 
much devoir to ladies vich was in 
dangere. De were surround by de 
Canaille. 1 ask pardone, by Bour- 
geois, good citoyens what did kill 
and battere some and oder. Mon- 
sieur si sa Majesté permit, vill ave 
de honneur to racconte de histoire.” 

The young queen smilingly ex- 
tended her beautiful hand. “It is 
unnecessary,” said she, “ Mr. Car- 
leton need not task his modesty to 
tell the story. We have heard it. 
Nay, sir, do not bend the knee, 
valour and worth like yours honour 
the court they visit, and there is no 
earthly presence so august, that they 
should not stand erect init. If they 
bow down and bend the knee, it 
should be in thankfulness to the great 
being who has given them, and vouch- 
safed the occasion for their display. 
And yet sir, bend, even in our 
poor court we can do you honour. 
My Lord of Ormond, you wear the 
sword of your illustrious ancestor, a 
sword never drawn in any but a 
righteous cause, and never sheathed 
either in victory or adverse fortune, 
without increase of honour. Lend 
it, we, have a worthy use for it. 
—It is to do honour to a native of 
the land in whose cause it was 
wielded, and there never will be a 
time, we hope, when a gentleman 
of that fair land will not feel it to 
be a high honour and reward when 
he receives knighthood at his sove- 
reign’s hand with the good sword of 
James, Duke of Ormond.” 

While the latter part of this dis- 
course was being spoken, the young 
lady's face was turned as if she ad- 
dressed a person at her side, and a 
little behind her, and the part was 
so faithfully executed that the eyes 
and attention of the company followed 
in the same direction. 

An opportunity was thus given 
of which Thurot took advantage. 
«« Come,” said he, “step lightly, now 
is our time,” and hurrying his young 
companion across the chamber, without 
allowing him a moment for reflection, 
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he placed him in a kneeling posture in 
the, place of Annette. Thus when 
the young queen turned, as if she had 
received the sword which she was 
about to lay on the shoulder of the 
smiling girl, she beheld kneeling at 
her feet—ardent admiration in his 
looks—the fine form of Carleton, 
and saw Thurot standing behind him. 
For a moment she stood irresolute, 
her colour went and came, but when 
she a little recovered and beheld the 
group around, the amazement of 
Annette (so unceremoniously re- 
moved) the admiration visible in the 
countenances of the two young men, 
the humorous expression breaking 
through an affected solemnity on that 
of Thurot, and the consternation and 
impatience in her aunt’s, the happy 
disposition of youth gave a new direc- 
tion to her emotion, and she sunk 
down into her chair of state in a 
burst of joyous and uncontrollable 
laughter. As soon as it hada little sub- 
sided, Thurot hastened to anticipate 
the more stately old lady’s movements, 
and as if he would have the comedy 
continue a little longer, he said— 
«Permit me to have the honour 
of presenting to your merry majesty 
the young gentleman on whose re- 
presentative you were about to be- 
stow the reward of his valorous 
exertions—and” He could proceed 
no further, Madame Ja Comtesse was 
no longer to be restrained. As soon 
as she recovered from her first con- 
sternation, she drew Madeleine to her 
side, and putting her arm within her 
own, as if she would protect her,— 
addressed a few general expressions 
of compliment and apology to the 
company, and saluting them with a 
regal courtesy, threw one angry look 
at Thurot, and disappeared with her 
lovely charge from the apartment. 
It was to Carleton as if light and 
life had departed with the fair young 
creature, and he returned to his 
prison house, with as little feeling of 
thought or purpose as if he had be- 
come an inanimate automaton. The 
drawing of bolt and bar as it grated 
on his ear, restored him to con- 
sciousness. Never before had cap- 
tivity appeared so thoroughly odious, 
never was he so fiercely at war with 
what he now thought his own mad 
resolution to endure it. Thus passed 
his night in complaints and regrets 
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and self reproaches, and he had but 
just sunk into a light and unre- 
freshing sleep, when he was roused 
by the sound of wheels and the 
loud and reiterated explosions, (as 
they might be termed) of a postilion’s 
whip. His heart smote him as if 
this were the announcement of some 
new calamity, and when, some short 
time after, a note was placed in his 
hand, it was with an effort of des- 
perate resolution that he at last sought 
to learn its contents. The writer 
was Thurot, who said in a few 
words :— 


“I write at Dieppe from which I 
have just learned I must part this 
moment. Your packet for Ireland is 
already on its way. When the answer 
reaches you, if 1 am unable to ar- 
range better, and am not at hand, 
write, as you would to me, to the 
Vicomte de Mortagne, Rue Vaugi- 
rard, Paris. He is prepared for your 
communicating with him. Suffer him 
to liberate you on parole. I cannot 
think your friends or yourself so 
mad as to refuse freedom, and I 
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know the Vicomte so well as to be 
assured he will make the terms as 
light to you as I should myself be 
happy to make them. Yours, 

« THouRoT. 


“ Madame L# Tante, and one far 
fairer and kinder hearted part for 
Paris by the conveyance of which I 
avail myself to send you this hasty 
scrawl.” 


Thurot kept his word faithfully, 
and in due time Carleton had such 
areply to his letter as might natu- 
rally be anticipated. Had we more 
space and less matter, we might ex- 
patiate on the manner in which Irish 
friends received his communication, 
but circumstanced as our story is, we 
have no time for such an indulgence. 
It is sufficient to observe that Car- 
leton was advised to avail himself of 
freedom on the proferred terms, was 
provided with ample means of ren- 
dering his banishment light, and was 
assured, that his friends were actively 
endeavouring to have its duration 
shortened. 


CHAPTER XVIII.——-ATHASSEL ABBEY. 


“ It was a vast and venerable pile ; 


So old, it seemed only not to fall ; 
Yet strength was pillared in each massy aisle— 
Monastic dome! condemned to uses vile.” 


BYRON, 


“ E a fuggire tanta ingiuria, e tanta noja della fortuna, niuna via ci veggio da lei essere stata lasciata aperta, 
se non la virti de’ nostri animi e delle nostre destre, nelle quali aver ci convien le spade.”—GIOVANNI 


Boccaccio. 


Atruovueu the reader has, no doubt, 
divined the agency to which the abduc- 
tion of Carleton should be ascribed, 
he may be better pleased to derive his 
knowledge of the affair from a recital 
of facts, than from the surmises of 
his fancy. We shall endeavour, with 
all possible brevity, to satisfy him ; but 
we must proceed in order, and first 
must take the reader to a ruin in the 
south of Ireland, more venerable than 
the Manoir of Ango. 

The ruins of Athassel Abbey, even 
at this day, bear testimony to its 
ancient grandeur. Ninety years ago 
they were far more considerable, and 
in so much better preservation, that 
they often afforded habitable shelter 
to wandering pilgrims and others, 
whose habits of piety or thought 
placed them beyond the influence of 


the superstitious or religious fears 
which exercise dominion over the 


multitude. The sainted of years 
long passed away were said to visit 
in the night season its venerable en- 
closure ; and none but the saintly of 
more degenerate times, it was thought, 
could dare with safety to profane with 
even the least sinful breath that mor- 
tals breathe, the spectral devotions of 
buried martyrs and confessors. The 
abbey was seated most happily on the 
banks of the fair river Suir, and in a 
fertile and lovely valley, protected by 
an enclosure of green hills from the 
winds of the east and north; but 
from the various points of view at 
which the ruins were visible, impart- 
ing a poetical and a moral interest to 
a landscape which without them would 
have been, even jn its solitude, gay. 
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On a night, some short time after 
that eventful day, when Purcell had 
been detected in his treachery, he was 
standing on one of those eminences by 
which a prospect of the abbey was 
commanded, leaning against a pile of 
stones, which commemmorated a very 
flagitious murder,—and, as it would 
seem, absorbed in contemplation. 

The practice of rearing these rude 
memorials appears to have been long 
since discontinued in Ireland; but 
throughout the greater part of the 
last century it was very generally ob- 
served. The spot where a murder 
had been perpetrated was marked out 
as a memento to the living. Each 
passer by added a stone to the heap, 
and consecrated the addition by mut- 
tering a prayer for the soul prema- 
turely sent before the Judge of all 
men to be rewarded according to the 
deeds done in the body. 

By the side of one of those testi- 
monies of a murder perpetrated, and 
with a fell purpose of murder in his 
heart, eel Purcell, and gazed. The 
crescent moon was visible in the oppo- 
site quarter of the heavens above the 
hill by which the ruins were sheltered. 
Its light was faintly cast upon the 
broken summits of the mouldering 
structure, and fell tremblingly in par- 
tial illumination on the gentle river, 
the only thing audible in this breath- 
less night. It was a light congenial 
to the scene, ministering between the 
memorials of the days of old and the 
mind capable of being interested in 
them. The demon in Purcell’s breast 
did not depart before its solemnizing 
influence ; but it shrunk for a mo- 
ment into the darkest recesses of his 
malignant heart. 

Intent on his contemplation of the 
more distant objects, he was not aware 
that he had himself excited an interest, 
that ‘of curiosity at least, in another 
wayfarer of the night; and yet he 
constituted no ordinary feature of 
that portion of the landscape to which 
he belonged. The wan light of the 
moon fell directly upon him, and on the 
dread monument at his side. He had 
not certainly the aspect of an “ arch- 
angel ruined” or restored; but his 
countenance wore a sinister character ; 
malignant passions had left deep traces 
there; and, however humiliating the 
confession may be, for human eyes, the 
darker passions, if set off by an ex- 
pression of a strong will and a stern 





resolve, have a species of painful at- 
traction. Purcell and the mound 
at his side were harmonized in the 
faded light which showed them. Mur- 
der might well claim them both as her 
own—the one her witness, the other 
her ready minister. 

Some such thoughts passed through 
the mind of a person who, having 
ascended the eminence on which Pur- 
cell stood, occupied himself for a few 
seconds in a silent survey of him. 
Finding that he was unobserved or 
unnoticed, he commenced in a brusque 
tone— 

* Hilloa, sir. May a stranger “wish 

you the time of the night without 
offence.” 
» “I am on my lawful business,” 
cried Purcell, startled out of his 
reverie. ‘No man has authority to 
question me.” 

‘Not I, surely,” said the stranger. 
“ T have neither authority nor wish to 
question you, whether you belong to 
the earth or the sky; but perhaps 
you'd have the civility to let me 
pass. My way lies through that gap.” 

Purcell in silence stepped aside ; 
and the stranger, passing him, entered 
upon a path which conducted towards 
the ruin. He pursued his way slowly, 
and soon, hearing steps behind him, 
turned, and found that Purcell fol- 
lowed closely in his track. Seein 
this he halted, and, placing ‘a han 
within the breast of his coat, quietly 
waited till his pursuer reached him. 
He was in stature much shorter than 
Purcell ; but his bearing was that of 
one who would not shrink from a per- 
sonal encounter with him. Purcell’s 
purpose, however, seemed peaceful. 
He continued on his course without 
speaking, or otherwise noticing the 
wayfarer, than to see that he kept 
abreast of him, as the stranger re- 
sumed his march immediately on being 
passed. For some short time they 
walked in silence side by side. At last 
the stranger said— 

“ Tt would seem as if our journey 
lay the same way ?” 

“‘ That may be, and all the while 
we may not be friends,” was the 
reply. 

‘* [have no design upon your friend- 
ship, I can assure you.” 

“And I have no friendship to 
waste,” 

Again there was a silence of some 


minutes. The footfalls of the two 
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kept time together, as they walked in 
suspicious companionship. The stran- 
ger broke the silence— 

“The moon,” said he, “is, I be- 
lieve, in its last quarter.” 

Purcell stood still, and paused for 
a second, now, for the first time, 
looking into his companion’s face. He 
answered— 

* They that know most of things 
above, say it would be better for the 
stars if there was no moon at all.” 

“‘ How are the stars concerned ?” 

** All who can see, say that they shine 
brighter when the moon laives their 
way.” 

The stranger was a moment silent. 
He resumed— 

“That is a queer thought about 
moon and stars. Better think of our- 
selves, Isn’t it better for us to have 
the moon's light for our guide, when 
she is like the white cuckade of the 
sky, than to be dependent on such 
specks as these above us ?” 

‘* They that are wise say no. They 
say the moon is good for strangers. 
Oppressors and foreigners walk by its 
light. Sons of Sive Ultagh can find 
their way by the stars.” 

“‘ Brothers can walk in friendship 
without the light of either.” 

The two strangers clasped hands, 
and pursued their way without fur- 
ther distrust. The dialogue in which 
they had been mutually conciliated 
was nothing more than a series of 

ass-words, slightly disguised in the 
orms of expression, but substantially 
conformable to a given model, and 
rendered more unequivocal by accom- 
panying gestures. Assured by the in- 
terchange of confidence, they pursued 
their way towards the ruin, silent for 
the most part, but no longer distrust- 
ful of each other. 

They were not the only wayfarers 
of the night in the path through which 
they walked—at least there were 
other voices than their own occa- 
sionally audible; and uniformly as 
they came to any point where the 
path swerved from its course, or 
communicated with a road from some 
other direction, they found themselves 
challenged, although the speaker was 
not visible. The language was Irish. 

“ Stop, neighbours, It’s a late hour 
for travelling, God and St, Patrick 
bless you.” 

* Some travelling,” was the answer, 
‘is better when the hour is late.” 


‘Ts it from far you're coming ?” 

“Ulster is a good way off from 
here; ’tis nearer to Scotland.” 

** Will the harvest be good there ?” 

* Yes, when ’tis saved.” 

*¢ Pass on, friends.” 

The last glimmer of the waning 
moon faded from the summits of the 
ruined tower as they entered within 
the broken walls; and the whole ex- 
tensive ruin, “ from turret to founda- 
tion-stone,” was left, as it were, to its 
repose: but is was only to the repose 
of nature, the darkness congenial to 
decay, that the venerable ruins were 
restored. There was human and 
passionate life within. Groups of 
men were dispersed in various direc- 
tions throughout the dismantled courts 
and cloisters. Among these Purcell 
and his companion mingled, and waited 
with them the commencement of pro- 
ceedings, in which numbers from places 
far distant had assembled to take a 

art. 

They did not wait long. A light 
became visible in a sheltered corner of 
theruin. It soon diffused itself to a 
greater extent, showing imagery on 
the mouldering walls, broken arches, 
fallen columns, and carved stones with 
which the ground was strewn, but 
leaving the more elevated portions of 
the ruin in darkness. The moment 
the first faint ray of light was dis- 
cerned, there was a movement towards 
it. As its influence spread, the move- 
ment became general, and currents of 
human life, composed of beings with 
concentrated passion in their hearts, 
and yet perfectly orderly and silent, 
set in towards the point whence the 
light proceeded. It was little less 
than marvellous, so large a multi- 
tude, at such an hour, in such a place, 
and with such purposes in their hearts, 
passing through nave and choir, which 
once had echoed to the midnight voice 
of sacred melodies—through nave and 
choir, beneath which remains of sainted 
men were mouldering—and through 
these monuments of many a pious 
life, over these receptacles of the pious 
dead, awakening no echo, giving forth 
no sound, except that faint voice with 
which earth acknowledged the go- 
verned, and one might almost say 
timid, pressure, of a multitude“ moving 
delicately.” 

The little chapel to which the as- 
sembled groups were attracted was, it 
might be said, enclosed on every side 
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and in every part. The roof was 
perfect, and the hangings of ivy 
within and without were so close and 
thick, that all apertures in the walls, 
whether windows, or fissures rent by 
time, were effectually covered—even 
so as to be almost impervious to the 
sun; and thus when the groups were 
assembled, and the contrivance which 
had served for a door was replaced, 
the chapel became a secure shelter, 
affording as much convenience as the 
party occupying it required, and not 
likely to betray eae by an indiscreet 
revelation of the “ useful light.” 

The assembly which thronged the 
chapel consisted of persons who all 
bore commissions in the army which 
was to be employed in restoring the 
Stuarts to the British throne, and who 
held office also in the secret society 
which was organized for the same 
purpose. The Jacobite agency, it is 
well’ known, was two-fold. Military, 
for all whose principles were decided, 
and who were ready to engage in the 
game of war; holding out the attrac- 
tion of mystery, and the promise of 
recondite knowledge to those who 
might by such influences be drawn in 
to take a part with conspirators. 
Both agencies were eminently useful— 
the one turning physical strength to 
the best account, and preparing for 
the favourable moment when a bold 
effort might win success; the other 
providing a retreat in the event of 
disaster, giving permanence to a sys- 
tem which might otherwise perish by 
a shock, and extending its authority 
over minds which would have been 
proof against it, had it presented to 
them at its first appearance an aspect 
of danger. Both -agencies were emi- 
nently useful, offering mystery to the 
enthusiasts of thought, war to the 
men of action, keeping an army in 
readiness to contend for victory, and 
a society organized, so long as it 
might be necessary to give interest to 
inaction, or if the ruin of defeat was 
to be averted. 

The system was judiciously planned 
and administered. The masses who 
were to constitute its physical force 
were left wholly ignorant of its final 
object. They were sworn to be 
secret, obedient, and ready; but a 
more effectual security was taken (by 
the advice of a master spirit whom we 
have already noticed) for keeping 
them secret than an oath could give— 
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that of never entrusting them with 
ampler knowledge than of the enter- 
prise in which they were immediately 
to be engaged. Associates of the 
same class could mutually recognise 
each other by signs and pass-words ; 
but they knew, of the degree above 
them, only those who held authority 
in their own company or section ; and 
thus it fell out that the confessions of 
some in the humbler walks of the con- 
spiracy had the effect of disarming 
public suspicion. They were wholly 
ignorant of the nature and objects of 
the organization of which they were 
members; and many who heard of 
their confessions came to the conclu- 
sion that the designs of that con- 
spiracy, at which timid men took 
alarm, were no deeper than were 
entrusted to its humblest instrument . 
The meeting at the abbey was com- 
posed of leaders from every part of a 
very extensive district, and its appear- 
ance was characterized by no ordinary 
variety. There were husbandmen, 
farmers of the wealthier classes, rough 
in their bearing and attire, but not 
without a species of pretension to 
wealth in the abundance and luxury 
of their garments, men clad in ample 
coats, with large-flapped vests and 
heavy silver-mounted whips, and wear- 
ing unpowdered wigs over their fell of 
natural hair. There were men of bold 
aspect and well set up figure, whose car- 
riage and countenance scarely needed 
the confirmation of a certain precision 
of gait and dress to proclaim them 
soldiers—men who had served. There 
were shopkeepers and tradesmen from 
the towns, persons whom the daily ne- 
cessities of appearing in a fair light 
before their customers had habituated 
to something of an imposing charac- 
ter in their dress and manner, but yet 
who dared not encroach on the luxury 
of attire which was appropriated to 
the gentlemen of their time; and 
there were, here and there, peeping 
out of the duskier crowd, some stray 
offsets of higher life, young men— 
squanderers and swaggerers, with 
curled locks, and showy attire, and 
ready oaths—young men, whose mis- 
deeds had alienated them from friends 
and home, and who staked their lives 
and honour in the game of treason 
with the same reckless prodigality as 
they had already played away, in more 
ordinary gambling, their properties 
and their credit. . oo 
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A crowd composed of such ma- 
terials thronged the chapel up to the 
altar steps, on which stood a man of 
tall stature, a dignitary in the mystic 
order of the Rouge Croix, and now an 
agent for the house of Stuart in Ireland 
—the Signor Barbarini—to receive 
them. His features were passive and 
inscrutable ; his voice deep and thril- 
ling ; and although there was something 
in the character of his countenance 
which would beseem a mystic rather 
than a conspirator, yet there was 
neither in his manner or his expres- 
sion dreaminess or mystery. He was 
to all appearance one who had subdued 
himself to the necessity of being a 
practical man—grave in manner and 
sedate in speech—soberly confident in 
his expectations, and resting his hopes 
of success on the elements on which 
men ordinarily place reliance—union, 
order, discipline, fidelity, and the 
physical force of numbers. He had 
come, as he said, commissioned by 
France to acquire exact information 
of the extent to which loyal men had 
united, and, so far as opportunity was 
given him, to extend the organization. 
He hoped to return with satisfactory 
intelligence, and ventured to assure 
the meeting that the French emissaries 
who came next would be men at 
arms. This it wasin their power to 
insure by showing that the party 
already formed in Ireland was strong 
enough to justify the crown of France 
in giving them effectual assistance. 
After gratifying his audience by such 
views as he thought it expedient to 
give of the French court, and the 
deep interest it felt in the fortunes 
and struggles of Ireland, he pro- 
ceeded to inquire into particulars re- 
specting the state of organization in 
the immediate district. The result 
seemed abundantly satisfactory. The 
number of persons enrolled and sworn 
was very considerable, their discipline 
progressing favourably ; they were to 
no small extent armed ; and their zeal 
had been manifested by the regularity 
and the amount of their pecuniary 
payments to the national fund. State- 
ments of the strength and condition 
of the society were now examined by 
him with the art of a man of business; 
and his compliments and congratula- 
tions upon them were pronounced with 
thegraceofaman of theworld. Hethen 
renewed the signs and pass-wordsof the 
society—gave instructions as to the 





principle on which its incidental affairs 
should be conducted—replied to va- 
rious applications for advice in matters 
of difficulty, which had been recently 
addressed to him—and appointed a 
place and time for the next meeting, 
at which he hoped to have a commu- 
nication to make of the very deepest 
importance. 

“And now,” said he, “has any 
member aught to propose for the good 
of the society ?” 

Such was the form preliminary to 
the dissolution of each meeting. The 
president after proposing it remained 
for a moment to await an answer, and 
collecting it from the silence which 
was generally observed dismissed the 
assembly. 

This night the answer was differ- 
ent. A bustle was heard in the crowd, 
as of some person pressing towards 
the front; and presently Purcell’s 
elevated head became conspicuous, as 
he cried out in his high stridulous 
voice— 

**J_I have much to say. I have 
to claim justice from the meeting for 
the society and myself.” 

«Is the brother's proposition,” said 
» “one which cannot with ad- 
vantage be deferred ?”’ 

“ Deferred!” retorted Purcell in a 
scream of defiance. ‘ No; disgrace 
and danger, when were they patient or 
accommodating ?”” 

“Make way,” said the president. 
* Advance, brother, and speak from 
the steps of the altar—speak with the 
feeling of truth and collectedness, 
which the altar should inspire.” 

To judge by the air and aspect of 
Purcell as he pressed forward to the 
tribune, this admonition was not su- 
perfluous. There was a triumphant 
malice in his uncouth face, which 
changed its expression from the gro- 
tesque to the terrible. He looked like 
one who had seized upon the helpless 
object of his immitigable hatred, and 
paused to task his ingenuity for the 
deadliest vengeance. 

The silence when he had reached 
his station and prepared to speak was 
awful. Had the chapel been wholly 
deserted, the stillness could not have 
been more profound; and to look 
round upon a mass of eager counte- 
nances, and not catch even a murmur 
of the faintest breathing, has a very 
subduing effect upon an observer. 

Purcell opened his mouth to speak, 
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and it seemed as if the effort was abor- 
tive. Again and again he gasped, 
and uttered no sound; and yet the 
dreadful malignity of his look, and 
the manifestation of an unconquerable 
resolve to overcome all physical or 
nervous weakness, kept up the excited 
attention of the assembly. At length 
utterance found its way. 

* Here stand I, Edmond Purcell, 
for the first time in my life an accuser. 
Who I am is not to be said now. If 
any brother can say that I ever turned 
my back on danger when it was my 
place to go forward, tell’ out my dis- 
grace now. If any brother can say 
that I was ever false or faithless to a 
true member, let him prove it, and 
ery shame upon me. Is there any one 
to say ‘Ill I did it? (No, no.) 
Well, I’m a true brother. What am 
I more than others? Is there any 
body here that knows? Does no body 
remember the meetings that were to 
be at Holy Cross, at Hoare Abbey, 
at Greenane? Does no body remem- 
ber how the brothers were warned, 
and how the Sassenachs were disap- 
pointed? Had I any thing to do in 
it?” 

* You had—you had. Many a time 
you gave good warnin’.” 

“ Well, how did I get it? By 
stooping down to be a maynial in the 
house of an enemy. That was the 
way—that was the disgrace”—and he 
paused and struck his forehead—<“ But 
that wasn’t the worst disgrace. What 
was worse? It was worse to be chased 
out of my enemy’s house like a beggar 
or a thief; and that’s what I suffered 
for the cause. There was a spy upon 
me—a tell-tale—a treacherous liar. 
Of all this 1 accuse Archibald Ryan. 
He disgraced me, and he disabled me. 
Here’s my hand on the blessed altar— 
here’s my heart,” (tearing open his 
waistcoat,) “naked before God. May 
my hand drop off, my tongue rot, and 
my head be cursed—may every mem- 
ber of my body be shrunk and shaking 
~may I be a trembling example to 
the world, and accursed, and without 
the rites, without absolution or hope 
when I die—if it isn’t the thruth I 
spake. Justice against Archy Ryan of 
Clerihan.” 

Murmurs of assent were breaking 
forth from the assembly, when a young 
man in the garb of a gentleman 
started up, and cried out passion- 
ately— 
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“I say justice for Archibald Ryan. 
Justice ought to be done for one side 
as well as to another. Is it while 
Ryan’s brother is in a dungeon for the 
good cause—and he has no relation or 
friend to speak for him here—that we 
should condemn him without a hear- 
ing? I have heard a good deal about 
the good done to our cause by watch- 
ing for scraps of secret intelligence, 
by going into a great family, and re- 
ceiving benefits there, and playing the 
spy. Every man to his taste—that’s 
not mine. I like better the man that 
never demeaned himself to be any 
thing but what he was, and that was 
able to serve his country, without dis- 
gracing himself or his name. I like 
the man that has been fighting instead 
of spying, working hard and suffering 
much instead of lying soft, and eating 
and drinking of the best, and pretend- 
ing friendship and service, while acting 
an enemy and a spy. I like James 
Ryan better than Edmond Purcell ; 
and I say, for the sake of the brave 
fellow in gaol, let his brother have 
justice—let Purcell and he tell their 
story face to face at the next meeting 
—and then let the devil, if he chooses, 
have the one that is guilty.” 

“© And here,” cried out a voice, 
stands James Ryan, no longer in 
prison, to back you, Buck Farrell, and 
to say, thank you heartily for remem- 
bering me;” and making his way 
through the crowd, he stretched forth 
his hand to grasp his defender’s, 
* Here stands James Ryan to answer 
for his brother, and to say that if he 
has shamed his family, the family will 
find in itself the man to do justice on 
him.” 

Purcell recognized the voice and 
air of his companion to the abbey. 
He saw, too, that the sense of the 
meeting was in favour of Farrell’s 
proposition, and with an ill grace he 
acquiesced in it. 

The president was in the act of 
pronouncing the valediction, after 
which the assembly was to disperse, 
when suddenly, and with a loud crash, 
a door which gave entrance to the 
chapel fell down, and in the vacant 
space two forms were visible, the most 
unwelcome that could be presented to 
the meeting—those of Sir Thomas 
Brasier and Garrett Neville. The 
crowd within the chapel had their 
faces turned towards the altar steps, 
on which their president was standing 
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directly opposite to the invaded en- 
trance. he sudden noise alarmed 
them ; and it certainly did not lessen 
their disorder, when they looked round, 
to be confronted by the stern visage 
of the dreaded baronet, and by his 
scarcely less formidable associate. For 
a moment the whole party stood mo- 
tionless, and Brasier, with his deep 
and powerful voice, called on the mul- 
titude to surrender ; but, seeing that 
the person on the altar steps was 
moving toward an aperture in the 
wall, at some little distance on his 
right hand, the two gentlemen, leav- 
their post at the door, advanced as 
rapidly as they were able to secure 
him. 

In the same moment the lights in 
the enclosure were extinguished, and 
there was a rush of many persons to 
escape through the unoccupied door- 
way. Their advance, however, was 
not more impetuous than their recoil. 
The invaders had come prepared for 
all contingencies ; and no sooner had 
they left the door-way free, than a 
strong military party became visible 
through the opening in the glare of 
torch-light. Escape thus cut off, the 
fugitives in intention rushed back, 
and showed that if their first thought 
had been for themselves, their second 
was to cover if possible the retreat of 
their director. Thus the two magis- 
trates found their progress impeded, 
and saw the stranger, who was mani- 
festly their great object, on the point 
of escaping, for they knew not where 
the passage in the wall he was ap- 
proaching might have its issue. Bra- 
sier was struggling with all his un- 
common strength against numbers 
who pressed so closely upon him that 
he could not draw his sword. In the 
first moment that he felt himself im- 
peded he levelled a pistol at the 
stranger, and called out aloud— 

* Stand, or I fire.” 

But in the moment he was in the act 
of pulling the trigger his arm was dis- 
turbed, and the discharge was harmless. 
It was likely to have its effect however. 
Some of the men by whom Neville 
had been withstood turned towards 
his more dreaded companion; and, 
availing himself of the opportunity, 
he shook himself free by a violent 
effort from his remaining opponents, 
and sprang forward to thealtar. The 
stranger had just passed through the 
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opening in the wall, when Neville, 
crying out—* You shall not escape 
me,” rushed forward to follow. As 
if summoned by the sound of his 
voice, a form appeared at the aper- 
ture. Although the light within the 
the chapel had been extinguished, the 
strong glare of the torches borne by 
the military party penetrated the en- 
closure, and rendered objects discerni- 
ble throughoutits whole extent. Asthe 
figure showed itself Neville was, as it 
were, arrested in his rapid course, and 
rooted to the earth; but when it 
bent towards him, and spoke some 
words in a voice faint almost as a 
whisper, he was wholly overcome, 
and uttering one loud cry, sunk mo- 
tionless on the ground. 

Meanwhile a violent struggle was 
carried on all around. The conspira- 
tors did not come to the place of 
meeting armed. There were from 
time to time assemblies at which 
weapons were worn; but there were 
also some at which it was held pru- 


‘dent and necessary, in compliance 


with the exigencies of the times, to 
attend unarmed. This was one of 
them. If the conspirators, however, 
were without any weapons deadlier 
than cudgels, the military outside the 
chapel were unable to use their fire- 
arms, from which friends as well as 
enemies were liable to suffer. Some 
of the latter had seized Brasier, crying 
out that he must share their dangers, 
and die with them if they perished. 
Others had ascended through passages 
in the wall, and soon became bold 
enough to hurl down stones upon the 
military, who, without word of com- 
mand, fired upwards on the assailants. 
Cries of wounded men followed the 
report, and mingled with its pro- 
longed echoes. Then Brasier raised 
his powerful voice, calling on the 
military to advance ; and in the same 
moment he heaved off the living load 
which pressed upon him, and was 
standing erect as the soldiers entered. 
The struggle was now soon over. 
Some of the conspirators, as well as 
their chief, had escaped ; others sub- 
mitted; and Brasier saw a large 
number of prisoners fettered, and 
surrounded by a sufficient guard. 
He then sought his associate, whom 
he found restored to consciousness, 
but still feeble, and bleeding freely 
from a wound in the temple. 
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THE AERIAL VOYAGE. 






Was hat thy ark that glided on high o'er the sounds of earth, 
Thou who dost break its chains of woe, and flee its mournful mirth 
To hail the fresh undeluged world at its more glorious birth? 


Oh! child of heaven! intrepid Faith! was that thy wondrous prow 
That o’er still Europe's pinnacles of moonlit mountain-snow 
Moved on, and o’er its forests dark, and rivers bright, below? 


Was it thy solemn eye that gaz’d down through the deepening night 
On the fairy cities of the world—their lamps, their streets of light, 
Like glittering toys, wrought out to soothe some royal infant’s sight ? 


Was it thy lifted kindling eye of clear, triumphant ray, 
That watched from out thy nautilus on that ethereal bay, 
Some everlasting city’s port of glory far away ? 


Or was it but the helmless bark, unpiloted by Faith, 
Of Intellect the wanderer, driven before the ee Breath, 
And plunging anchorless at last into the mists of death ? 


Lo! calm, while surge-like clouds roll through the air’s still gulf below, 
It sails majestically on! But whither will it go ? 
With which of all the wooing winds whose warring trumpets blow ? 


Look! with the spiral motion’s speed as of a mighty snake 
It flies, as though some victim dove of heaven ’t would now o’ertake ; 
Then pauses—hovering o’er the abyss beneath its trackless wake! 


Then suddenly right upward darts with haughty wings that spurn— 
Though breath is pain, and life within expiringly doth burn— 
The orb that whispereth, “ dust thou art, and shalt to dust return.” 


A thousand suns with flaming swords, like Eden’s angel’s, stand, 
And warn the daring and the doomed back to their death-won land ; 
Hosts guard the glorious Tree of Life from earth’s presumptuous hand. 


Return! return! ere yet too late, ye mariners on high! 
Nor perish like the ship fore-doomed for man’s insatiate eye, 
Down the wild king of cataracts to rush, and reel, and die! 





Are there not regions unexplored, vast silent regions dread, 
Within this never-dying self to penetrate instead ? 
And far beyond their gloom the isles to which the blest have fled ? 


Oh! like our spirits’ voyage through the fathomless unknown 
Of this mysterious being, was that aérial one! 
That ship departing swift as life through seas of ether lone! 


Now for some brilliant planets’ shores the voiceless bark seems bound, 
That navigates with spectral look those solitudes profound ! 
And now like solid marble black the darkness closes round ! 


Their keel must cleave its forward way through densest shadow dread, 
Whose breathlessness unpeopled seems by even the breathless dead, 
As though beyond creation’s bounds, whence never chaos fled ! 
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And hush! enfolded in that pall in proudly wordless fear, 
Is it the firmamental Deep whose billowy sounds they hear,* 
Like distant tides that break on coasts of some unearthly sphere ! 


Before them Night's embodied soul in awful grandeur stands, 
And presses back their painful gaze with cold and leaden hands! 
Is this the eternal ocean’s sigh? are these its endless sands ? 


And through this darkness infinite must they for ever more 
Depart from the translucent flood through which they watched before 
That sparkling sand, the myriad worlds that strew heaven's ocean-floor ? 


The ghastly torch by which they see each others’ faces yet, 
Is but the glimmering, dying flame, whereby their eyes are let 
To mark the unutterable gloom! And then hope’s sun hath set! 


Life’s day-star is extinguished here! and ‘twas their own wild deed ! 
And onward everlastingly, on with the whirlwind’s speed. 
It is death’s chariot bears them now—death’s black and reinless steed ! 


Oh ye! unconquerable hearts! that loftily, though lone, 
Have traversed darker solitudes: ye nameless! ye unknown! 
Passing or passed, in white robes clad, unto the Judgment Throne ! 


Ye risen “ children of the day,” tell, can the conqueror, Light, 
Fling open wide the dungeon gates of so intense a night— 
Can souls entombed in sorrow’s grave come forth to glory bright ? 


Yes! Mercy’s eye was on that gloom—that sepulchre she knew ; 
And like the resurrection’s morn on death's awakening view, 
Sun-rise magnificently burst those ebon portals through. 


Bear firmly on, ye almost lost in memory’s fearful maze ! 
Ye saints of God, bear nobly on! and soon with golden blaze 
The heavenly kingdom of the sun shall break upon your gaze! 


E. M. H. 





* “During the darkness they were sometimes perplexed with sounds from either 
earth or air, so strongly resembling the heaving of waters against some vast line 
of shore, that they were tempted to think,” &c.—‘* The World We Live In.”—- 
Blackwood’s Magazine, March, 1837. 
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THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, AND THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Tue question of national education in 
Ireland has assumed, of late, an interest 
and importance, which renders it im- 
possible for us to remain silent upon 
it. Our views on the subject, are, we 
should hope, thoroughly well known. 
They have been often stated without 
disguise, and we have seen no reason 
to alter them. 

It is, however, now affirmed that 
the system upon which we have more 
than once offered our observations, 
has become changed—and that, ac- 
cordingly, the judgments formerly 
pronounced upon it should be modified. 
Opinions, it is added, have become 
changed—some, who, in past years, 
held aloof from the national system, 
have placed themselves among its ad- 
vocates and supporters ; some, who, 
in former years, strenuously opposed 
it, have now decided on seeking to 
share in its benefits—while some few 
are found, who, in past time, thought 
accommodation with the Board prac- 
ticable, now declare that it is utterly 
impossible to ally themselves with it 
on any terms, of which conscience 
would approve—or to abate, in any 
degree, the efficiency of the protest 
which sound principle requires that 
they still maintain against it. 

Under such circumstances as these, 
our course, it appears plain to us, is 
clearly marked out: we should, in our 
persons, retire from the adjudication 
of a question which has summoned the 
strength and wisdom of the pious and 
wise to decide upon it—but we should 
not leave our readers at a loss for the 
arguments by which the various views 
now put forth upon this subject are 
recommended. We shall, therefore, 
content ourselves by endeavouring to 
exhibit a faithful representation of 
these arguments and views, and are 
not without a hope that we may ren- 
der service to a good cause, by setting 
forth the schemes proposed for its 
advancement, by parties, agreeing, 
perhaps, in a common principle— 
although strongly differing in the ap- 
plication of it. 

The parties, whose views we are 
disposed to consider, are two. Those 
who think accommodation with the 
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national system of education imprac- 
ticable—and those who believe it pos. 
sible, under certain specified circum- 
stances, and for especial reasons, to 
form a connection with it. We do 
not enter into the views of those who 
hold the national system to be worthy 
of praise for the principle it has 
adopted, or for the fidelity with which 
it has adhered to its engagements, and 
carried its principles into effect. The 
views and arguments of these parties 
we have examined in former numbers, 
and feel it wholly unnecessary now to 
return toa new exposure ofthem. Our 
article is designed for the present time. 
A division of opinion, at least, appa- 
rently, has arisen between a body of 
eminent men, who are, on principle, 
and for the sake of principle, opposed 
to the National Board—but who are 
opposed among themselves on the 
question, whether it is possible, or 
can be rendered possible, to accept 
aid from a system which both confess 
to be objectionable. We shall give 
an outline of the arguments on each 
side, and beg, by anticipation, to be 
understood as, in every instance, con- 
fining ourselves to the duty we have 
undertaken—that of exhibiting, with- 
out pronouncing upon, the views of 
the respective parties. 

Before, however, we address our- 
selves to this office, it appears to us 
expedient to preface our report by a 
brief historical abstract of such inci- 
dents in the progress of education in 
this country, as seem connected with 
our present subject. Some may think ° 
this an unnecessary labour, imagining” 
that all such matters as we allude to, 
are, as they ought to be, thoroughly 
understood and remembered. We 
are of a different opinion, and hope to 
have the reader’s judgment, that the 
brief statement we are about to lay 
before him is neither superfluous nor 
irrelevant. 

Early in the present century, the 
state began to manifest a deep concern 
in the education of the Irish people, 
and commissioners were appointed to 
make enquiries, and offer suggestions, 
which might assist government in 
carrying out the enterprise they’ 
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purposed to good effect. At that time 
the idea of separating religious from 
secular education had not been enter- 
tained in the form, and with the favour 
it has more recently experienced—and 
as the great object of desire was to 
contrive a system of education in which 
the whole mass of the people might be 
trained up, the differences of creed 
between Roman Catholics and the va- 
rious denominations of Protestants 
created a serious difficulty. The com- 
missioners were desirous to have 
schools established in which children 
of various communions should receive 
instruction, and at the same time, 
while they disclaimed and discounte- 
manced every attempt or design to 
use the schools as part of a machi- 
nery for making proselytes, they could 
not recommend the establishment of 
schools in which religious instruction 
should not be given. Their advice 
was to enlarge the system of parochial 
schools, and to provide supplementary 
schools, in which the religious instruc- 
tion should be of a character not likely 
to be objected to. According to their 
plan, there were to be two thousand 
five hundred schools, Scriptural, of 
course, under the direction of the 
parochial clergy—and a number, such 
as should be found necessary, under 
other jurisdiction, in which extracts, 
or harmonies of Scripture should be 
read by all competently instructed 
pupils. The proposal of the commis- 
sioners was not adopted. Govern- 
ment adopted a different plan—that of 
giving aid to a society which avowed 
as its leading principle, that the Scrip- 
tures should be placed in the hands of 
every child, and that no child should 
be, during school hours, instructed in 
the peculiar tenets of any religious 
communion. Creeds and catechisms 
were prohibited, and the Bible was 
enjoined, in the schools in which the 
experiment of united instruction was 
to be tried. 

For afew years this experiment had 
a fair trial—adverse circumstances, 
after some time, intervened—a new 
commission of enquiry was issued— 
opposition to the Scriptural schools, 
on the part of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, became more intense, and go- 
vernment, advisedly, put a restraint 
upon the active exertions of those who 
were appointed to carry out the expe- 
riment, which was to decide the ques- 
tion whether united education was 
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attainable in Ireland, under any system 
which required that all pupils should 
read the Scriptures. After a year or 
two, permission was given that the 
directors of this great experiment 
might resume their old activities, and 
thus, with this brief interruption, a 
scheme of Scriptural instruction had 
the favour and support of government 
during a period of about thirteen 
years. 

About the close of this period a 
change was made in the experiment. 
The direction of it was confided to 
new hands, and the principle on which 
it was to be conducted, was also altered. 
The National Board was appointed, 
and the national system set up. This 
system has had the support of the 
state, and the favour of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood for a _ period 
similar in extent to that, during which 
the experiment of Scriptural schools 
was on its trial. It has been much 
more amply endowed by the state than 
the system which preceded it. Ifa 
comparison be made, therefore, be- 
tween the two systems, with respect 
to the success which they have respec- 
tively achieved, it is manifest that the 
national system cannot complain of 
being taken at a disadvantage. It has 
received, probably, double the amount 
of public money which was bestowed 
on the system with which it is com- 
pared—and it has had the uniform 
support of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
who were the decided enemies of the 
Scriptural system. 

The objects which government had 
at heart in setting up that system of 
education, which it has so liberally 
endowed, have been stated by Lord 
Stanley in a letter, from which an 
extract has been given, in the report 
of the parliamentary committee, ap- 
pointed in 1837 :— 


“An extract of a letter from Lord 
Stanley, to A. Hodgson, Esq., relative 
to the Irish education system, 

“* The objects of the plan, as applied 
to Ireland, were twofold; first, to 
diminish the violence of religious ani- 
mosities, by the association of Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic children, in 
which both might join, and in which the 
large majority who were opposed to the 
religion of the state, might practically 
see how much there was in that religion 
common to their own: and, second, to 
give to the great bulk of the Roman 
Catholic population as extensive a know- 
ledge of Scripture truth as they could 
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be induced to receive.”—Zords’ Report 
on Education, 1837, p. 989. 


These were the objects to be 
attained—children of different com- 
munions were to be brought together 
in the same schools ; and there was to 
be given to the great bulk of the 
Roman Catholic population, as exten- 
sive a knowledge of Scripture truth 
as they could be induced to receive. 
Such were the objects proposed by 
government, and to attain them, it 
was deemed advisable to abandon the 
system which had been in operation, 
to the same end, for the preceding 
thirteen years, With what success has 
the change been attended? As to the 
bringing children of different commu- 
nions together, very imperfect infor- 
mation has been afforded us. Suchas 
we have, would lead us to infer, that 
the national system has been an utter 
failure. Upon the other point, the 
commissioners have furnished evidence, 
or have, at least, made a statement. 
The Scriptures, we are informed, were 
read in somewhat more than nine 
hundred schools last year—and certain 
tracts, which are regarded as “ Scrip- 
tural extracts,” in more than thirteen 
hundred. Such is the amount of suc- 
cess achieved by the National Board. 
The Scriptures are read in nine hun- 
dred of its schools. Let this be com- 
pared with the failure of success in 
that system of education which has 
been superseded. 

When the scheme of Scriptural edu- 
cation was decided on, about six or 
seven and twenty years ago, confident 
predictions were hazarded of its certain 
and speedy failure. The Roman Ca- 
tholics, it was said, would not read 
the Bible—would not accept secular 
instruction, on condition of receiving 
Scriptural also. Notwithstanding the 
discouragement of such insinuations, 
the system was tried—and was found 
to prove successful, to the utmost 
extent to which the parsimony of public 
grants, made for its support, admitted 
of its being carried out. It is unneces- 
sary, and would be tedious, to repeat 
the arguments by which this truth has 
been unanswerably proved—but there 
is one form of the argument which 
has not yet received the notice it merits, 
and to which we beg the reader’s 
attention. 

The experiment of Scriptural edu- 
cation was a trial whether, and how 


far, the Irish people could be influ- 
enced to receive the Bible. It was 
proposed first in the form of a test, 
whether their hostility to Scripture 
was such, as that they would not* 
accept of secular education, if accom- 
panied by Scriptural; it gave, at the 
same time, to the people at large, an 
opportunity of showing what they 
thought, (whether favourably, or other- 
wise,) of the propriety of making chil- 
dren acquainted with God’s word. The 
result was very remarkable. Before 
the end of thirteen years, exclusive of 
the Sunday schools, amounting to con- 
siderably more than a thousand—per- 
haps, to nineteen hundred, in which 
two hundred thousand children were 
instructed, there were found one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-seven 
schools, under societies, in which 
Scripture was read—and of daily 
schools, not under societies, four thou- 
sand one hundred and seventy-nine 
were avowedly Scriptural. We say 
avowedly, because a large proportion 
of schools had declined sending a 
return to the query, which demanded 
if Scripture were read in them. It 
is not, perhaps, too much to say, that 
nearly two thousand of these schools 
should be added to the amount of the 
Scriptural. But, further, Scripture 
was read in 2,667 schools, under 
Roman Catholic masters—and wasread 
in many schools held under the roofs 
of Roman Catholic chapels, and under 
the government of their priests. Such 
was theresult, when the state demanded 
of Ireland that the education of the peo- 
ple should be Scriptural. In the year 
1812, there were in Ireland six hun« 
dred schools, no doubt all Protestant, 
in which Scripture was read—the 
attention of the people at large was 
aroused to the question which the 
state propounded ; and, in about thir- 
teen years after the experiment was 
instituted, the judgment of the people 
was expressed in the existence of more 
than eleven thousand schools in which 
the Bible was read. Within that 
period, surely, secular schools had not 
increased in number—nay, notwith- 
standing the great increase in the 
population, they appéar to have dimi- 
nished; while Scriptural schools, to 
which so fierce and effective an oppo- 
sition was anticipated, had been wel- 
comed by all classes and communions, 
and had increased more than thirteen 
fold, Such was the issue which a 
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Whig government regarded as a fai- 
lure—let it be compared with that 
which a Tory government exalt and 
endow, as a great success. 

But, whatever the issue of the com- 
parison may be, the fact is, that the 
national system of education has been 
chosen as the system which the pre- 
sent, as well as former governments, 
mean to uphold in Ireland: all the 
advantages which the public money 
can purchase are to be bestowed upon 
it; and, we suppose, no doubt can 
now be entertained, that the church 
patronage at the disposal of govern- 
ment will be administered with such 
discrimination, as to promote, if pos- 
sible, its interests. In a state of 
things like this, it is no more than 
might have been expected, to find 
considerable excitement and alarm per- 
vading all manner of persons in the 
ehurch, especially all who have warmly 
espoused the cause of Scriptural edu- 
cation; and to find old professions 
reiterated with an ardour bordering on 
vehemence—and new views put forth 
with a more than ordinary earnest- 
ness—and strong anticipations of good, 
and dark apprehensions of disaster, 
adduced on the one side, and the 
other—in order to heighten the effect 
of arguments drawn from present 
things, by animating them with fears 
or expectations, which bring to bear 
upon the controversy solemn influ- 
ences of the future. All this has 
been realized in the discussions which 
have recently arisen on the subject of 
national education—and nothing is left 
for us, but to exhibit faithfully the 
views of the antagonist parties. 

The main objections to the principle 
adopted by the National Board, are 
two. It is a principle which does 
wrong to pupils who are to be edu- 
cated—and by which holy Scripture is 
dishonoured. This objection, although 
expressed in one sentence, consists of 
two parts, independent of each other, 
and which have, each, their respective 
supporters. One class of opponents 
to the National Board ground their 
objection on the injustice done to the 
Roman Catholic people, and say that 
they cannot associate themselves with 
any body or system, which sanctions, 
the withholding of God’s word from 
any portion of the people. Another 
class of persons base their opposition 
on the second part of the objection. 
They say that the Board have adopted 
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the principle of the Church of Rome 
in the rules which they have framed 
respecting Scripture—and that, how- 
ever the rules have been varied to suit 
the exigency of the moment, the Ro- 
mish principle is visible through all 
the alterations. That principle, they 
say, contemplates the disparagement 
of Scripture. While the Catholic 
church honours the word of God with 
authority and distinction, in which no 
human composition is permitted to 
share, the Church of Rome will concede 
no honour to the Bible, in which the 
works of man may not participate. 
This principle is visible in the first 
rule of the National Board, which, 
when it excluded catechismsand creeds, 
&c., excluded Scripture also; and no 
less visible in the altered rule, which, 
when it grants admission to the Bible, 
brings in with it a motley multitude of 
worthless, and perhaps wicked books, 
which the National Board invest with 
the same privilege as they vouchsafe 
to the Divine Word, provided that 
they are entitled ‘standard books” 
by the professors of what Protestants 
and British law regard as a false and 
unscriptural religion. In adopting 
this principle, it is added, the National 
Board have exceeded the powers be- 
stowed upon them, by the constitution 
of their system, and have violated the 
letter and spirit of those instructions 
by which they promised that they 
would be guided. The gist and spirit 
of Lord Stanley’s letter, it is insisted, 
was to frame asystem in which neither 
Catholics, nor Roman Catholics should 
find their great principles respecting 
Scripture set in authority. Catholics 
should find no rule of the Board pe- 
remptorily enjoining the reading of 
Scripture—Roman Catholics should 
find no rule of prohibition. The 
*‘ vital defect” of the Kildare-place 
Society, as his lordship termed the 
regulation which required that every 
child should read the Scripture, was 
to be corrected. The correction of 
such a defect would be, manifestly, a 
rescinding of the rule—not the setting 
up an opposite rule. In short, Lord 
Stanley empowered the National Board 
to set up a system free from the objec- 
tion whichsome Roman Catholics urged 
against that which had been blessed 
with so signal success: the Board 
transferred the objection to the other 
side—and in order to gratify the sinful 
prejudices of one party, they outraged 








the reasonable and pious scruples and 
principles of the other. 

But, notwithstanding the failure of 
this system—its failure, we mean, to 
effect any of the objects it was designed 
to effect—although it has not suc- 
ceeded, (the poor results it has to 
show cannot be termed proofs of suc- 
cess,) in bringing the children of va- 
rious communions into its schools— 
although it has not succeeded in in- 
spiring a love for the Bible—although 
it has, to a very considerable extent, 
undone, in both these momentous par- 
ticulars, what the system it superseded 
had accomplished—-still, it is the de- 
terminate resolve of the government 
not to return to those principles which 
were so marvellously blessed—which, 
had their authority been duly main- 
tained, would have, before this time, 
made holy Scripture known to the 
whole people of Ireland, and would 
have brought together all classes and 
denominations of our people, into an 
intercourse, in which they would feel 
themselves brethren. These principles 
are to be set aside, and the national 
system, with its vices, is to be endowed 
as an establishment in the country. 
Does the resolution of so many suc- 
cessive cabinets to maintain this sys- 
tem, and the refusal to bestow any aid 
from public funds, for purposes of 
Scriptural education, demand of the 
friends of Scriptural education any 
change of conduct? Answers in the 
affirmative are readily given, but an- 
swers which have a directly opposite 
meaning. Our conduct should change, 
say some—as the necessity makes itself 
more manifest, our opposition to the 
National Board should become more 
strenuous—our support of a Scriptural 
system of education should become 
more energetic. Our conduct should 
change, say others—inasmuch as we 
find the national system irremovable, 
we should endeavour to palliate its 
evils, so far as we may have power to 
do so—and, among the best means of 
effecting such a result, one may be the 
forming a connection, in certain sup- 
poseable cases, with a body, of which 
we disapprove, but from which, in 
such instances, we may be able to 
extract good. The following sketch, 
we hope, will be found to represent 
fairly the arguments of this Jatter party. 

The time, they say, has come, when 
the friends of Scriptural education in 





Ireland, and especially the clergy, 
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should look seriously at the aspect 
which the education question has at 
present assumed, with a view to such 
arrangements as may, if possible, pre- 
vent the scheme which has been adopted 
by the government from operating 
most extensive evil. That they have 
appeared, hitherto, in an attitude of 
hostility to it, was only, it is admitted, 
their bounden duty. As long as there 
was a possibility, by pretext and re- 
clamation, of effecting any modifica- 
tions in that system, by which its anti- 
Scriptural character might be changed, 
so long they were called upon to use 
their best exertions, that such modifi- 
cation of it should be procured. Those, 
especially, who occupied the respon- 
sible position of an established clergy, 
were imperatively required to use 
“ all faithful diligence” in admonishing 
the rulers of the country, respecting 
the evils which might reasonably be 
apprehended from an educational sys- 
tem based upon latitudinarian views. 
But having failed to move “the powers 
that be” into an abandonment of their 
pernicious scheme, true wisdom would 
seem to indicate, that the next best 
thing would be, to extract as much 
good as possible out of inevitable evil. 

For the dangers with which the Irish 
education scheme is pregnant, they 
are not responsible. They have duly 
forewarned our rulers of what may be 
looked for as its natural fruits. This 
they have done, notwithstanding the 
sternest discountenance awaited them 
as individuals, for their single-minded- 
ness and fidelity to their great master. 
Against their solemn admonitions the 
wisdom of this world has prevailed. 
As spiritual advisers, they have been 
set aside—religious truth has been de- 
liberately sacrificed to political expe- 
diency—and any further contest with 
the government or the legislature, in 
such a matter, would only be a boot- 
less waste of strength, and loss of time, 
from which, until a change has been 
operated upon the national mind, no 
good result is likely to follow. The 
clergy, therefore, are not bound to 
continue such a contest; on the con- 
trary, it seems their bounden duty to 
avail themselves of such facilities as 
the national system may afford for car- 
rying out better views, than could be, 
without their agency, realized—and 
for securing to the children of their 
own communion a sound Scriptural 
education. 
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Foremost among the advocates of 
those views, we naturally regard Dr. 
Martin, of Killeshandra. For intel- 
lect and integrity, for singleness of 
heart, and clearness of understanding, 
Dr. Martin has few equals—and while, 
in our own persons, we offer no opi- 
nion on the merits of the scheme 
which he has recently propounded, we 
are most frank to declare, that we 
have thorough confidence in his disin- 
terestedness, and are sure that nothing 
less than a sense of constraining neces- 
sity, and of duty to the church, of 
which he is an ornament, and to his 
master in heaven, could influence him 
to come forward as he has, with a 
Christian boldness, and to state the 
views which altered cirrumstances have 
influenced him to adopt. Dr. Martin, 
it is well known, was most strenuous 
in his opposition to the National 
Board. He regarded it, and he still 
regards it, as a great national evil. 
Against the establishment of any such 
system, he felt himself called upon, in 
common with his brethren, the clergy, 
to enter his solemn protest; and he 
was indefatigable in his efforts to stir 
up a spirit in the country, by which it 
might be effectually resisted. No 
sound system of popular instruction 


can have any other basis than the word ' 


of God. “The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.” He, there- 
fore, with the other Scripturally- 
enlightened members of his church, 
could not conceive that anything truly 
deserving the name of wisdom could 
have any other foundation, than that 
which was laid in “the fear of the 
Lord:” and as long as a hope re- 
mained, that, by a struggle against 
eet majorities, and the secu- 
ar feelings of the governing authori- 
ties, by which they were led to subor- 
dinate moral and religious to political 
considerations, he and his brethren of 
the united church, might prevail to 
have a better system established—so 
long he ceased not to reiterate his 
objections to the National Board, as 
founded upon a principle of compro- 
mise, by which religious truth must 
be neutralized—while a fatal facility 
was afforded for the teaching of erro- 
neous doctrine, which must greatly 
strengthen the hands of those, whose 
venien it is “to darken counsel by 
words, without knowledge,” and by 
whom a credulous people are so easily 
deluded. 








Such were the views which caused 
a vast majority of the clergy, as well 
as a numerous body of the lay mem- 
bers of the established church, to 
resist the establishment of the national 
system of education in Ireland; a 
system, by which religion is disho- 
noured—the church disparaged—and 
the free progress of gospel truth, which 
was silently winning its way with a 
peaceful and blessed efficacy, most 
grievously “let and hindered.” Had 
they succeeded, they would have re- 
medied a great national evil. And 
that there were good hopes of success 
up to the very latest period, will be 
manifest, when it is considered how 
reasonable the expectation was, that 
a Conservative government would, if 
they did not altogether abandon, at 
least, very essentially modify, a system 
which owed its origin to the political 
necessities of their opponents—and, 
never would have been adopted, but 
for the aid which it afforded to the 
destructive eee gin which these op- 
ponents professed. 

The question now is, what, in the 
the altered circumstances of the case, 
becomes the bounden duty of the 
clergy? Are they still to decline all 
connection with, and to refuse all aid 
from, the National Board, although 
every rational hope has vanished, that 
by so doing they can accomplish its 
overthrow ? Such a dogged and sullen 
opposition, say those who advocate con- 
cession, would not only detract from 
their good sense, but greatly derogate 
from the dignity of that high principled 
hostility which could not be regarded 
as justifiable any longer than it was 
hopeful. This is not a case in which 
there is a clear command of God di- 
recting one course, while governing 
authorities enjoin another. In such a 
case there could be no doubt, and 
there should be no hesitation, as to the 
line of duty. They should “obey God 
rather than man.” Butin the case 
before us they were hitherto rightfully 
contending for what they deemed a 
good, and in opposition to that 
they deemed a defective system of 
national education. The government 
scheme was wrong, in their judgment, 
inasmuch as it made no suitable pro- 
vision for the moral and religious 
training of all the children frequenting 
the national schools. Their opposition, 
while it caused a very considerable 
modification of the national system, 
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failed to effect that complete regenera- 
tion of it, which would have brought 
it into entire conformity with their 
views. Some most obnoxious rules 
and regulations have been either re- 
moved or explained away, and Protest- 
ant children may now have all the ad- 
vantages which their best friends could 
desire for bringing them up “in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
Even Roman Catholics may attend upon 
their religious teaching. They are not 
called upon, as they were before, to 
exclude them from the school-room 
during the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Should these evince a desire to 
remain, there is no obligation upon the 
clergyman to prevent them. Only he 
is enjoined not to compel their attend- 
ance upon his scriptural expositions, 
should they themselves evince any re- 
luctance to be present during the hours 
set apart for religious instruction. 
Now, the simple question which the 
clergy have to decide for themselves, 
in the present matter is, is it, or is it 
not, sinful to accept of aid from the 
National Board under the circum- 
stances, and upon the terms which we 
have described? Upon this part of 
the subject Dr. Martin thus observes: 


* And first the point of absolute sin 
or lawfulness may perhaps without ar- 
gument be settled by authority : because 
though to know what is expedient in 
difficult circumstances may be diflicult, 
to know what positive sin is, is generally 
speaking, comparatively easy. 

** Now, with respect to dispensing in 
certain cases with the rule of the Bible 
in the instruction of children, more par- 
ticularly when a dispute exists respect- 
ing the version, that is not absolute sin: 
we have the authority of the government 
and of the parliament ; and the authority 
of the bishops and clergy who from the be- 
ginning supported the National System : 
we have the authority of the school com- 
missioners in 1812, recommending ex- 
tracts ‘ which shall not be liable to any 
of the objections which have been made 
to the use of the Scriptures in the course 
of education,’ in a report often quoted, 
and signed Armagh, Cashel, Killalla, 
Thomas Elrington Provost, J. Leslie 
Foster, &c ; and the authority of several 
clergymen of unquestioned piety, who 
think on this matter with the late Rey. 
Mr. Mathias, and whom as they are 
living I do not name; the judgment 
also of the general assembly of Scotland 
and of the synod of Ulster in Ireland ; 
to both of which bodies, on a question 
relating either to sin or Scripture, un- 
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questionably high respect is due: we 
have further the examples, as has been 
ofteri observed, of the Dublin Univer- 
sity; and of all schools for the educa- 
tion of the rich: and of all the royal, 
diocesan, private, or endowed institu- 
tions which are open for the children of 
the higher classes of Romanists. 

‘‘ When again the clergy of Derry 
and Raphoe were assembled upon two 
or three weeks’ notice, in 1836, a large 
majority of the meeting, if I remember 
rightly, were reported as subscribing 
not only to the lawfulness, but to the 
expediency at that time of a junction on 
the non-compulsion principle; all cler- 
gymen, finally, and tutors who are pai 
for giving literary instruction to Roman- 
ists do so without scruple, and without 
requiring them to read the Scriptures 
against the wish of their parents. 

‘*In the omission therefore supposed, 
so far as the point can be settled by 
authority, positive sin appears to be 
out of the question. Indeed, a cleri- 
cal friend of my own, who would 
now prefer the priest’s national school 
to his own, if but one of the two could 
be maintained in his parish, and if a 
choice should be made betwee: them, 
told me that he did not think the 1ccept- 
ance of aid a sin; and that if the ques- 
tion had not arisen at first between the 
clergy and the Board, or might not 
improperly have joined the National 

System to a larger extent than I had 
defended. 

*‘ The distinction in fact seems to be, 
that where they can themselves main- 
tain the school, and thus have the in- 
struction altogether their own, there 
they can appoint the rules: but where 
the support, in whole or part, must 
come from others, there such others 
may introduce limitations, to which 
when it is necessary or expediont, the 
patrons may submit, provided they are 
not sinful.” 


Others, who hold Dr. Martin’s 
views, have added that schools upon 
the con-compulsion plan are conducted 
nationally in Scotland, in Holland, .in 
Prussia, in France, and in the Protest- 
ant districts of Austria, and that it 
never for a moment entered into the 
contemplation of the excellent men 
who are the agents for carrying into 
effect the several systems of instruction 
which have all one feature in common 
with the system of the National Board, 
that in consenting thus to connect 
themselves with them, they were guilty 
of sin. Indeed we would refer our 
clerical readers. to the well-known 
usage of the Church Missio So. 
ciety’s schools in India, in which our 
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very best and most enlightened men 
have undertaken the education of many 
of the children upon the condition, 
that we should not teach them our re- 
ligion, or compel them to read our 
scriptures, when they themselves 
evinced any unwillingness to receive 
such instruction. And can it now, it 
is asked, be rationally contended that 
what the best and holiest men in Pro- 
testant Europe have for the greater 
part of the last century heen doing 
without the slightest consciousness that 
they were thereby violating any pre- 
cept of morality or religion, should be 
regarded in the light of a sinful com- 
pliance when viewed under the aspect 
of a connection with the National 
Board ? 

If, indeed, such connection involved, 
of necessity, a departure from truth, 
the admission of any principle which 
they have hitherto opposed, or the re- 
jection of any principle for which they 
have hitherto contended, we grant that 
there would be a very serious difficulty 
inthe case. Butno such denial of truth 
or abandonment of principle, it is 
alleged, is either proposed or expected. 
It is not expected of those who send 
in their adhesion to the national system, 
that they admit it to be the best that 
could be devised, or even free from 
very grave objections. They may 
maintain their own opinion upon every 
point upon which they have hitherto 
been at issue with the advocates of the 
board. Can it therefore be contended 
that it is sinful to accept of aid from 
the board,when it may be received, as it 
is said, without any compromise of 
principle, and when, without such aid, 
the best interests of Protestant child- 
ren must be, in many instances, wholly 
neglected ? 

The rule for the guidance of the 
clergy in such a case, as laid down by 
Dr. Martin, is as follows, viz. :— 


“In such cases, therefore, where the 
non-acceptance of aid will do good to 
none or harm to all; and where its ac- 
ceptance incurs no sin; there the cler- 
gyman may now, I think, lawfully take 
aid on the principles and in the manner 
I shall hereafter mention; and so ac- 
complish the professed purpose of the 
Church Education Society, when it can 
be attained in no other possible way. 

“No right meantime need be given 
uP. nor duty relinquished towards the 
objecting a of the Roman com- 
munion. The clergyman after accept- 
ing aid, has still liberty to exhort 











and expostulate with them; and by 
every argument or inducement to per- 
suade them to withdraw their oppo- 
sition: nay, may even find in their very 
objections an opportunity for speaking 
to them upon the Scriptures, and for 
distributing the holy volume amongst 
them.” 


And here let it be remembered that 
the opposition of the clergy to the 
national system hasnot been unattended 
with good effects. That system, Dr. 
Martin, observes, has been changed in 
its relation to the clergy in two par- 
ticulars :— 


«First, it has been changed exter- 
nally ; for it was before an experiment, 
and now an institution; before it rested 
on a precarious annual grant, and now 
is firm as a legal establishment ; before 
it dreaded the accession of a Conserva- 
tive government to power, and now that 
government augments its funds: and 
therefore, while the clergy before con- 
tended against it with a well-grounded 
hope of ultimate success, they now must 
acquiesce. in the certainty of inevitable 
failure. 

“The system is also relatively to 
them—though not in its relation to the 

riest’s schools—changed internally. 

hus at first scriptural instruction was 
limited to certain hours of the day; now 
it may be given at any hour: this 
change, however, I mention only as 
illustrating mutability and not as prac- 
tically important; for the first two 
school hours would be, I think, the best, 
if ever fixed hours should be appointed 
for scriptural or religious instruction : 
at first again a right was secured to the 
= to teach in the school-house ; now 

oth priest and every other religious 
teacher, but the clergyman and his de- 
puties may be excluded: and at first, 
rules and regulations of the board were 
suggested ; while now the only regula- 
tions of the patron may be his own. 

‘*But particularly with respect to 
— instruction, the very principle 
of the board, or its interpretation of 
Lord Stanley’s letter, has been changed: 
for at first official statements were made 
that the scriptures might be taught to 
children when approved of ‘by the 
clergy of their respective persuasions ;’ 
then they might be taught when ap- 

roved of ‘by their parents :’ next this 
atter rule was limited to cases ‘ where 
their parents direct ;’ and next it was 
extended to cases ‘where the parents 
do not object :’ finally, where before the 
child was ‘ not allowed,’ he now is only 
‘not compelled,’ to read them. 

** And thus with respect to the sacred 
writings, the rule and exception may be - 
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reversed : or the rule may now be scrip- 
ture, which before was no scripture ; 
and the exception may now be not read- 
ing, which before was reading. 

‘* Tf, for example, the parent gave no 
directions, the scripture may now be 
read where before it must have been 
unread; and if the child come to read, 
he may now be permitted where before 
he must have been forbidden. 

‘* Thus the system is not only changed 
from arash experiment to a firm, 
widely-spread, and deeply-rooted insti- 
tution, but is changed also from worse 
rinciples and worse regulations to 
etter.” 


Consistently with these views Dr. 
Martin holds the opinion, that there 
is no sinfulness in now accepting aid 
from the National Board as at present 
constituted, and upon the terms on 
which it may be obtained, and that it 
may be accepted in cases such as those 
alluded to in a former extract, when 
its refusal can do no good and may do 
much harm. 

Various objections to such a course, 
which present themselves to various 
minds, are very candidly set forth, and 
are thus disposed of :— 


‘** First then, it is objected, that in 
converting a declining school which a 
clergyman is about to abandon into a 
national school, the order of business, 
as to religious and literary instruction, 
would be disturbed improperly. An- 
swer—there need not necessarily be the 
slightest change, either in the business, 
or its order. For example, the best 
order of business may be that which is 
said to prevail in England, of giving 
first the religious, and afterwards the 
literary instruction; and this arrange- 
ment may remain a the same: 
the true and only difference between the 
school in its original and changed state 
being, that in the latter a child would 
be allowed to come to school at a later 
hour, if his parents, notwithstanding 
the exhortations of the clergyman, per- 
severed in objecting to his coming for 
religious instruction: and the practical 
question in the cases Me pes being 
simply which alternative the clergyman 
should prefer; that of admitting object- 
ing Romanists for merely literary in- 
struction into a school partly supported 
by the government; or of handing over 
all the children of the district en masse 
to a national school, where the teacher 
would be a Romanist, and whence the 
Scriptures would be excluded. 

‘* Again, it is objected that the clergy 
in now yielding to the system which they 
had before opposed, would act incon- 
sistently. But the inconsistency is only 
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apparent if separation was hitherto a 
duty. to the poor Romanists of Ireland ; 
and if it be still a duty in districts, 
where 2,400 national schools have been 
already planted of an anti-Scriptural 
character ; or where as many more may 
yet be planted; or where Protestants 
are few; or where support can be found 
for efficient schools on the principle of 
the Church Education Society: for, ob- 
viously, it is in strict conformity with 
all such views, that aid may now be ac- 
cepted in the case of the unprovided 
Protestant districts before referred to. 

‘* But, would not the clergy thus give. 
up the great principle that the educa- 
tion of children should be based on 
Scripture? No, they hold it still, and 
to the limits of possibility carry it into 
effect. In all schools supported by 
themselves, or by the Church Education 
and other voluntary societies, they make 
the Scripture essential: and in districts, 
where, without aid from the public funds, 
they can give no Scriptural education 
to any; and where, in accepting it, they 
are not permitted by the government to 
make them universally essential; or to 
educate some children at all, for read- 
ing, writing, and cyphering do not con- 
stitute education; even there they offer 
the whole Bible to every child capable 
of reading for two hours a day; and 
they both directly and indirectly exhort, 
encourage, and admonish all objecting 
parents to withdraw their objections: 
that is, so far as is possible, they Scrip- 
turally educate all, and where that is 
made impossible through want of funds, 
and by the united resolutions of the go- 
vernment, the priests, and the parents, 
there they do all that they wish for Pro- 
testants and non-objecting Romanists ; 
and all that they can for the objecting 
Romanists, in giving them literary in- 
struction; or in doing what is in itself 
right, though not for them, all that they 
are willing and anxious to do: while, 
by the opposite inflexible resolution of 
refusing aid, they may rather inconsis- 
tently associate with Rome in perpetu- 
ating an education within their parishes 
exclusively anti-Scriptural: under which 
both the Romanist objecting, and the 
Protestant and Romanist wishing for 
the Scriptures, will be alike forbidden 
to have them; nor is it indeed desirable 
that they should, under a superintendant 
and a master, who hate the word of God, 
or fear it. 

* But will not, it is objected, Scrip- 
tural education in Ireland expire, if any 
considerable portion of the clergy once 
countenance the principle of the National 
Board? Answer—with respect to ob- 
jecting Romanists, it will necessarily in 
any case for atime decline; although 
some of them may stlll continue to re-; 
ceive education in schools supported by 
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the Protestant laity and clergy, or aided 
by the Church Education and other vo- 
luntary societies: but for Protestants 
and non-objecting Romanists, Scriptural 
education may still be continued not 
only in all the schools of the class last 
mentioned, but also in such national 
schools as the clergy referred to can, 
by their accepting aid, secure for their 
Scriptural instruction, and rescue both 
from the intrusion of priests, and the 
exclusion of the Bible. 

** But is not, as has been lately said 
to me, no education at all better than 
one that is unscriptural? For argu- 
ment sake, let it be granted; still the 
objection is irrelevant: for as the clergy 
cannot cause, if they would, that in any 
district there shall be no education, the 
only choice in the cases supposed must 
still be between an education unscrip- 
tural for all children, and one admitting 
an exception indeed as to objecting Ro- 
manists, but the best that is required 
for all the Protestant children, and for 
such Romanists as may comply with 
their exhortations and encouragements 
to search the Scriptures.” 


It is now confidently affirmed that, 
for the children of Church of England 
Protestants, an excellent education, 
both literary and religious, may be 
secured under the national system. 
With the literary instruction, for 
which provision was made, every one, 
from the first, was well satisfied. 
Their school-books, published by the 
board, are described as models of their 
kind, and well worthy universal adop- 
tion; and, by recent explanations of 
some of their most objectionable rules, 
it is clearly understood that the clergy- 
man of the Church of England may 
teach his own children every thing 
which it is desirable they should learn, 
and is not obliged to compel the ab- 
sence of children of any other de- 
nomination, who may desire to wait 
upon his instruction. The contest is 
now maintained on behalf of the poor 
Roman Catholics, who may be willing, 
in defiance of priestly injunctions and 
the terrors of the agitator, to send 
their children to the scriptural schools. 
Whether it should be any longer car- 
ried on for such an object, or whether 
there is the slightest reasonable hope 
that it can any longer be hopefully 
prosecuted, are questions which, it is 
argued, should be determined by the 
following extract. Dr. Martin having 
reasoned upon the sinfulness, is con- 


sidering the prudence and the expe- 


diency of receiving aid in certain cases 
from the National Board. It is hope- 
‘ess, he says, to carry on any longer a 
contest with the board merely for the 
sake of directing Roman Catholics. 


‘This indeed appears a priori: for 
all parents objecting even by compulsion 
to scriptural instruction, must obviously 
remove their children from the scrip- 
tural to the national school, whenever 
one equally good and convenient can be 
found ; or else publicly expose and falsify 
their own pretended objections : accord- 
ing, therefore, as national schools are 
multiplied, the children of such Roman- 
ists must gradually leave the church 
system, and necessarily pass over to 
the other. 

“It appears also a posteriori: for 
while the national system has already 
spread so widely as to educate above 
300,000 Romanists, the Church Educa- 
tion Society, now embracing the mass 
of scriptural schools in Ireland, has 
educated this last year but 33,402—a 
number comparatively small, and which 
must yet, I fear necessarily diminish, 

= ow, be it remembered, that the 
board, even when weak, endowed schools 
in opposition to those superintended by 
the clergyman. 

‘* Witness, for example, Ballyhaise 
national school, placed under the priest, 
within forty yards of the clergyman’s 
parish school ; or witness Kildallon na- 
tional school, planted under the priest, 
near to two scriptural schools of the 
clergyman; although the rector called 
upon the secretary of the board with a 
map of his parish, and communicated 
the intention of the priest to place the 
national school in opposition, and re- 
quested the board to place their new 
school where there were no schools, and 
not to erect it where there were already 
schools more than sufficient; and in- 
stances of the same nature might, if 
necessary, be multiplied. 

‘Our clergy must therefore expect 
the gradual erection of national schools 
in every parish, more particularly in 
districts where they are unable to main- 
tain either any school at all, or any but 
an inefficient one; and must also ex- 
pect thereon the certain withdrawal 
from their schools of the mass of Roman- 
ists whose parents can be either induced 
or compelled to object to the reading of 
scripture. 

“* But further—and this is my second 
consideration—they have to dread also 
in the unprovided districts an awful 
danger impending over the Protestants, 
who unquestionably will prefer any 
school to a grossly inefficient one— 


namely, the passing over to the national 
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schools of many, or of all the Protest- 
ant and church children. 

“And if this calamity happen, the 
ultimate result of an unyielding contest 
of the clergy, on behalf of the children 
of objecting Romanists, may be, that 
while for such children they necessarily 
and almost universally fail, they may, in 
the districts referred to, fail also to give 
a scriptural education to Romanist and 
Protestant children who wish to receive 
it, and thus prepare for the anti-scrip- 
tural operations of the National Board 
an unexpected and tremendous triumph. 

“That system has already, as we 
have seen, succeeded in taking the Bible 
from probably 250,000 Romish children, 
and in stopping its progress amongst 
250,000 more. It has at the same time 
raised its funds from £30,000 to £75,000 
a-year, and its schools from zero to 
about 3,000, instructing above 350,000 
children ; and, as each succeeding year 


an addition may be made of very pos- 
sibly 300 schools, and 40,000 children, 

within a dozen years the system may 
not improbably include 7,000 schools 


and 800,000 children, and be supported 
by the full grant claimed by the com- 
missioners of £200,000 per annum, which 
grant, if once made, no conceivable ad- 
ministration, whether of Conservatives, 
Whigs, or Radicals, will at least for a 
generation either retract or diminish.” 


To us, say the advocates of Dr. 
Martin’s views, these considerations 
appear quite convincing. To refuse 
any longer the aid of the Board upon 
such terms, would be, in grasping at the 
shadow to lose the substance. We 
are not committed to the principle up- 
on which they act, and to the operation 
of which we are constrained to submit 
by an over-ruling necessity. As far as 
that principle is concerned, our con- 
sciences are clear. We have boldly 
and perseveringly borne our testimony 
against it. We have, at every risk, 
and under every discouragement, gone 
every length we were called upon, 
or authorised to go, for the purpose 
ofinducing the governmentand the par- 
liament to alter their determination. 
We even hoped against hope; and 
when deserted by others, upon whose 
aid we might have naturally calculated, 
we still, “ with a desperate fidelity,” 
maintained, single-handed, the struggle 
for education upon a scriptural basis, 
until no infatuation can any longer 
persuade us, that such a struggle must 
not be in vain, Think as we may, or 
act as we may, we cannot be blind to 


the astounding fact, that the national 
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system, aided as it is, and will be, by 
the government, is progressing through 
the length and breadth of the country 
with giant strides ; and that while, by 
declining its aid, nothing, or next to 
nothing, can be accomplished for our 
benighted fellow countrymen, for whom 
we would vainly contend: every thing 
may be lost for our own children, for 
whom we neglected the only available 
provision which might guarantee, at 
the same time, their religious integrity, 
and their literary advancement. 

In the cases in which Dr. Martin 
conceives it desirable that aid should 
be sought from the Board, the follow- 
ing is the form of application which 
he recommends :— 


“The form of application then my 
be this. The school is in the parish of 
; the patron or superintendent is 
the rector; instruction in the hol 
Scriptures and formularies of the chure 
is given for two hours a day; the times 
for reading the holy Scripture and for 
catechetical instruction shall not inter- 
rupt the secular business of the school ; 
and no child whose parents or guardians 
object shall be compelled to be present, 
or take part in those exercises: the 
school opens at 10, and continues till 
4 o'clock: no person excepting the su- 
perintendent and those deputed by him, 
can interfere in the business ; the books 
read, in addition to the Scriptures and 
formularies of the church, are those of 
the Kildare-place Society, and any 
which the superintendent may add, and 
which may he found unobjectionable ; 
the children pay to the teacher one half- 
penny per week.” 





The question is now, say those who 
would concede, reduced to plain mat- 
ter of fact. Principle is out of the 
question. We are not required, they 
say, either directly, or indirectly, to 
assent to any principle to which we 
object, or to withdraw any objection 
which we ever urged against the ob- 
noxious principle upon which the 
Board is founded. It is not expected 
of us that we offer any sacrifice to the 
idol. Were such the case, perish 
every consideration which could tempt 
us to a departure from our bounden 
duty. On the contrary, the Board 
have retreated from certain positions, 
which could not be mentioned without 
forbidding the approach of the estab- 
lished clergy. No clergyman of the 
Church of England is now required to 
see that the suhoel poems fs cheened ab 
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Roman Catholic children, before he 
begins to instruct his own children in 
the Word of God; nor is he called 
upon to do a single act in any con- 
nexion which he may form with the 
Board, for which he may not have the 
testimony of a good conscience. The 
only thing that can be now said is, that 
hecan nolonger do all thathe would de- 
sire to do for the scriptural enlighten- 
ment of his benighted brethren of the 
Church of Rome. But he cannot 
close his eyes to the fact, that, in the 
words of Dr. Martin— 


** The battle for the objecting Roman- 
ists is in fact in many parts of Ireland 
already lost; and the chief aim of the 
clergy must now be to secure within 
them a scriptural education for the 
Protestant and non-objecting Romanist 
children. And this must be done in two 
ways: first, by supporting efficient 
Church Education Schools—which will 
be always desirable for Romanists ; and 
absolutely necessary for Protestant chil- 
dren, in districts where either Protest- 
ants are few, or where any of the 2,400 
National schools have been already 
planted under priests, or where anti- 
scriptural schools may be_ hereafter 
opened under Romanist teachers—and 
secondly, where there is no probable 
hope of maintaining an efficient Church 
Education school, than by taking aid 
from the commissioners in the cases and 
on the terms above stated ; that is, first 
by perpetuating the Church Education 
system so far as is possible; and next 
where it is impossible, preferring the 
clergyman’s national school to the 
priest’s. 


This is declared to be plain common 
sense. The clergy should now endea- 
vour to look at the Board, as they 
would look at any similar Board in a 
country where they were strangers. 
If located in France, in Belgium, in 
Austria, in America, in Italy, would 
they refuse aid if it were afforded them 
upon the terms upon which they may 
at present have it from the Commis- 
sioners of Education in Ireland? If 
coupled with any condition by which 
they must violate principle, assuredly 
they would. But if not coupled with 
any such condition, just as assuredly 
they would not. And if free to re- 
ceive it in such cases, they are just as 
free to receive it at home; and by re- 
ceiving it, they are just as little re- 
sponsible for the working of the system 
against which they vainly contended, 
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as they are for the working of the 
reform bill, to which they might have 
been, in principle, equally opposed, or 
the bill for the establishment of muni- 
cipal corporations. 

They should act with a full con- 
sciousness of the altered position in 
which they at present stand. By the 
operation of Lord Stanley's measure, 
the whole system of national education 
has been revolutionized in Ireland. 
The clergy have been detruded from 
their proper place. The Scriptures 
are no longer regarded as the basis of 
all sound instruction. That general 
desire for knowledge, both sacred and 
profane, which was excited by Protes- 
tant zeal, and supported by Protestant 
benevolence, has been put under the 
guidance of those who have ever looked 
with jealousy at its progress. The 
child has been taken from the real, and 
handed over to the pretended mother. 
And this has been done not only with- 
out the consent of the clergy, but 
against their most earnest reclamation. 
But it has been done. It cannot now 
be undone. The system, in its sub- 
stantial integrity, will, we may depend 
upon it, be at present upheld ; and all 
that we can rationally hope for is, such 
a modification of it as may enable us 
to do for our own children what we 
fain would do for all who could be in- 
duced to wait upon our instruction. 
To that we should at present chiefly 
direct ourselves, if we would not, by 
aiming at what is impracticable, lose 
the only chance which may ever pre- 
sent itself of accomplishing a real and 
a lasting good. 

To some popular objections against 
their views, the advocates of concession 
offer some such answers as those which 
follow :— 

But in thus consenting to be parta- 
kers in the bounty of the National 
Board, will not the established clergy 
who have hitherto so strenuously op- 
posed it, be inconsistent? By no 
means. There is no inconsisten- 
cies between desiring a better system, 
and consenting to receive certain ad- 
vantages under a worse. The system 
is not what we would fain have it to 
be; but such as it is, the aid which it 
may afford us for carrying out our own 
views is not to be neglected. The 
only question is, may such aid be 
accepted without a compromise of 
principle? If this be decided in the 
affirmative, it would surely be weak- 
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ness to refuse, merely because of the 
false imputation of such a compromise, 
which nothing but malice or ignorance 
could engender. 

Again, it is said, the government 
scheme affords opportunities and facili- 
ties for teaching religious error; and 
are we not committed to an approval 
of it, if, in any cases, we accept of 
aid from the National Board? Assu- 
redly not. Those opportunities and 
facilities would not the less exist— 
indeed, they might only be multiplied, 
by our refusing such aid; and when 
we have done all that we had the 
power to do, to convince the govern- 
ment and the public that the system 
was radically bad, it would be strange, 
indeed, to hold us responsible for it— 
because, in the end, when it became 
firmly established, we endeavoured to 
extract some good out of evil. Had 
our adhesion anticipated the period 
when its fate was finally decided by a 
Conservative government, or those 
changes which have been chiefly 
brought about by the strenuous resist- 
ance of the established clergy, and by 
which some of its most objectionable 
features have been altered, the case 
would be a very different one, and we 
are not amongst those by whom such 
a course would be defended. 

But some go so far as to say that 
it is sinful to be connected with any 
body, or to receive aid from them, 
who do not make it a sine gua non in 
the business of education, that every 
child shall be compelled to read the 
word of God! Now, what, we would 
ask, would such people do with our 
university? There, there is no com- 
pulsion used towards Roman Catholics, 
who are permitted to derive to them- 
selves all the literary advantages which 
it affords, while they decline those 
religious exercises, and are exempted 
from that ecclesiastical regimen which 
is enjoined upon the members of the 
Church of England. This may be 
right, or it may be wrong. We do 
not enter into that question. But, 
right or wrong, it is a fact; and has 
it ever yet entered into the head of 
any sane individual, that our university 
is a place where it is sinful, or unlaw- 
ful, for a Protestant to receive his 
education? Has any one ever yet con- 
tended that our Protestant fellows 
should resign their fellowships, because 
Roman Catholic students are indulged 
with a privilege of declining that 
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Scriptural instruction, by which they 
might be led to depart from their 
erroneous persuasions? And, to that 
extent the principle must be carried, 
if it be just in its application to the 
National Board. 

“You are countenancing,” we are 
told, “the sin of the parent, if you 
suffer him, in any case, to prevent his 
child from reading the word of God.” 
Indeed! although we do everything 
which can be done, by example and 
persuasion, to discountenance such a 
course! The parent’s right we may 
question—but his power we cannot 
control. And how will our receiving 
aid from the National Board, by which 
we may be enabled to instruct our 
own children, and the children of all 
non-objecting Romanists, in the word 
of God, in any one respect, either 
limit the numbers, or countenance the 
error of those who object, (it may be 
most conscientiously,) to the reading 
of that holy word as an elementary 
part of education? Suppose a district 
in which Protestants and non-objecting 
Romanists are numerous—a national 
school, established there, under the 
Protestant clergyman, will secure to 
all such children the free perusal of 
the holy Scriptures, and will render 
them accessible to all others, who may, 
at any time, desire to be made ac- 
quainted with the treasures they con- 
tain. If established under the Romish 
clergyman, this will not be the case, 
but as much as possible will be done 
to discountenance the reading of the 
word of God, and to excite a prejudice 
against it. Now, who consults best 
for the moral ard religious well-being 
of the district, taken as a whole? 
The man who would refuse aid from 
the Board, because he cannot grasp 
an unattainable—or the man who ac- 
cepts of such aid, for the purpose of 
securing an attainable good? Surely, 
common sense must decide the ques- 
tion in favour of the latter, who will 
not yield to the former, in his desire 
for the greatest amount of Scriptural 
instruction which can be achieved—but 
who will not, in seeking @ greater 
amount, incur the heavy responsibility 
of throwing the district hopelessly into 
the hands of the enemies of Gospel 
truth—who will lose no opportunity of 
« darkening counsel by words, without 
knowledge.” By consenting to act 
under the Board, he does not become 
either identified with the principle, or 
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responsible for the conduct of that 
body. He views it solely in its rela- 
tion to himself. As long as it does 
not require of him to do any act 
that is in itself sinful, so long he may 
continue to receive its aid for the pur- 
pose of doing that which is lawful and 
expedient—and which cannot be so 
effectually done in any other way. 
Would he, or would he not, at Con- 
stantinople, be at liberty to accept of 
similar aid, if offered by the Sultan, 
upon the condition of not compelling 
Turkish children to read the holy 
Scriptures? And if he would, as 
most undoubtedly he would—what is 
there to forbid his observing a similar 
condition with respect to the Roman 
Catholic children in Ireland? It may 
be very wrong in government to im- 
pose that condition. It may be very 
right that he should use every privi- 
lege which he possesses as a citizen of 
this free country, in protesting against 
it. Into ¢his question we do not enter. 
But, having done all that he had the 
power to do, to resist its establish- 
ment, he incurs no portion of the 
responsibility of those by whom it was 
devised and instituted, by availing 
himself of it, as far as possible, for 
purposes that are good—while others 
may avail themselves of it for pur- 
oses which he believes to be evil. It 
as imposed a check to the spread of 
divine knowledge. Granted. But it 
will not the less impose such a check, 
because clergymen of the Church of 
England stand aloof from it. They 
are only, by so doing, giving place to 
a@ greater extent of that region of spiri- 
tual darkness, which, when worked by 
@ superstitious priesthood, it has a ten- 
dency to spread through the length 
and the breadth of the land. In a 
word, are they, because they have 
failed to prevent, or to remove, to be 
unwilling to correct, or to moderate a 
great national evil? 

Such are the views, and such, gene- 
rally, the reasoning of those who 
agree in opinion with Dr. Martin, 
and who have been influenced by his 
arguments, or by the high authority of 
his name. We have reported them, 
we trust, faithfully and fully. It will 
be for the reader to judge between 
them and those which we now proceed 
to lay before him—confining ourselves 
in the representation we are now about 
to make, as we have, for the most 
part, in the preceding pages, to the 
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bearing of the various arguments on 
the question, what should be done by 
the clergy of the established church in 
Ireland ? 

And first, it is contended, that their 
position as members of an established 
church pledges them to a peculiar re- 
sponsibility, rendering it incumbent 
upon them to guard the rights and the 
eternal interests of the whole people, 
inasmuch as the whole are truly com- 
mitted to their charge. The people, 
or portions of them, may withdraw 
from their pastoral care—governments 
may lend their aid or countenance to 
the principle which would encourage 
such separation—the clergy may en- 
dure the wrong, but they may not be 
consenting parties to any act which 
could make them participators in the 
injustice of it. It is not in the case 
now under consideration, as it was, 
when the temporal rights and proper- 
ties of the clergy were invaded. To 
take patiently the spoiling of their 
goods—of their own goods—was a 
submission, which, under the circum- 
stances, implied no dereliction of duty. 
The case is different when the most 
precious rights of others are at stake, 
and of others, of whom they are, in 
the sight of God, pastors and guar- 
dians. They see that there are several 
millions of such persons, who, as 
ample experience testifies, would gladly 
receive instruction in the written word 
of God. They see, that by the in- 
trigues of certain individuals, favoured 
and fostered by government counte- 
nance and support, arrangements are 
made, by which this great multitude 
is virtually excluded from “the com- 
mons of God's people’—they are 
offered facilities for introducing one 
part of their flock into those blessed 
pastures, on condition that they ac- 
quiesce in the rejection of the other— 
and as ministers of the Gospel, in an 
established church, they are bound to 
refuse the offer on the conditions. 

It is said, in opposition to this view 
of ministerial duty, that the conditions 
are not so unjust, as at first sight they 
may appear. The clergy, it is said, 
may give the Bible to all who will 
receive it:—their reply is, that the 
great mass of the people would gladly 
receive it, if they were not coerced by 
an authority, which superstition and 
faction, and the favour of government 
have rendered formidable. They look 
to the result of the experiment insti- 
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tuted under the Catholic principle, as 
an indication of what the people de- 
sire. Scriptural schools, in less than 
thirteen years, increasing from six 
hundred to more than eleven thou- 
sand—Scripture ‘introduced into the 
schools of nearly three thousand, but 
more probably, five thousand, Roman 
Catholic mistresses and masters—and, 
introduced, not because any society 
rewarded the introduction—but in 
schouls altogether dependant on the 
stipends of the pupils, because their 
parents regarded the reading of Scrip- 
ture as a recommendation of the 
school—to such results the clergy ap- 
peal, as a proof that the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland would read the Bible 
if they dared—and they cannot, there- 
fore, join in any collusion, which, 
while affecting to leave the people free, 
would, in reality, confirm the des- 
potism of a foreign priesthood over 
them. There is but one book, they 
say, of which it has been pronounced 
by divine authority, that it maketh 
wise unto salvation—and they will 
never incur the responsibility of im- 
parting to children knowledge which 
may lead to evil, without making known 
to them also, the blessed volume which 
God has, himself, so impressively re- 
commended. As to the consequences 
of adherence to this resolution, which 
they declare unalterable, and believe 
to be good—they leave them with Him 
who “ ordereth all things aright.” 
And there are dissentients from the 
national system on other grounds. 
They say that it not only withholds 
scripture from Roman Catholic child- 
- ren, but disparages its authority in the 
sight of all. The principle and the 
spirit of Romanism, they say, have 
dictated each successive rule and 
change of rule, by which the National 
Board has disclosed its purposes, or 
has escaped from the pressure of some 
strong argument against it. The 
Bible, in the view taken of it by the 
rules of the commissioners, seems re- 
garded as a book of controversy on 
the Protestant side, and placed in the 
same category with the catechisms and 
the commentaries by which the various 
denominations of religionists explain 
or uphold their respective creeds. The 
Protestant patron will be indulged 
with the use of the Bible just as the 
Popish patron may be indulged with 
permission to introduce Maldonatus, 
or Peter Dens. This, they say, is a 
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most unworthy compromise on the 
part of a Protestant government. It 
is a foul disparagement of the word of 
God. It is essential, as the first step 
towards the adjustment of matters at 
issue between the National Board and 
the Church, that a rule so strongly 
objectionable should be rescinded. 

It is the opinion of the parties who 
entertain these views, that if this ob- 
noxious regulation were abolished, and 
Lord Stanley’s letter of instruction 
honestly carried into effect, the experi- 
ment of united education could be 
tried under favourable circumstances. 
They say that, were the National 
Board to exclude works of peculiar 
religious instruction from their schools 
during those hours in which the board 
exercise authority over them, and to 
have norule whatever respecting scrip- 
ture, there would be nothing in the sys- 
tem to prohibit the friends of scriptural 
education from forming a connection 
with them. They say that in the 
existing state of things in this country, 
the friends of scriptural education 
ought to petition the legislature or the 
crown that such a change should be 
made; and further, they express an 
opinion, that if it were made, circum- 
stances and individual considerations 
would then determine the decision of 
the gentry and clergy as to whether, 
in theif respective localities, it were 
advisable to form a connection with 
the National Board, or to seek aid for 
their schools elsewhere. 

It is difficult, they add, to imagine 
on what grounds, or by whom, a pro- 
position from the clergy to this effect 
could be resisted. A Protestant go- 
vernment could scarcely insist on the 
maintenance of a rule which embodied 
the great principle of Romanism and 
dishonoured holy scripture. A Roman 
Catholic partisan could scarcely avow, 
in the face of the British senate, the 
intolerance which could enforce or de« 
fend such a rule. No restriction on 
his liberty would follow the repeal of 
it. Scripture might continue excluded 
from the schools he might choose to 
patronise. How could he then insist 
on continuing restrictions by which 
the Protestants of Ireland are sore 
let and hindered 

But supposing all proffers of accom- 
modation rejected, and the National 
Board, with all its defects, its objec- 
tionable constitution, its evil principle, 
to be obstinately 4 mantained—what 
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should the clergy do—should they 
yield—or should they stand fast in 
their adherence to principles, and brave 
the perilous consequences? We have 
already given the answers of two great 
sections of the Church—we shall now 
lay before the reader the views of some 
who have traced out principles, as they 
imagine, to their consequences, and 
who have stated the result of their in- 
Yestigations. They say, that vast and 
momentous as the consequences are 
likely to be, they will not be such as 
should deter conscientious ministers of 
the Catholic Church in Ireland® from 
their duty. They may rest assured, 
that the great principles which they 
uphold will not become more distasteful 
to the mass of the Irish people, be- 
cause the British government seems to 
frown upon them. Their religion, it 


is insisted, was not accounted odious © 


because it was Scriptural, but because 
it was termed Saxon. It became asso- 
ciated in the minds of a people intensely 
national, not with the thought of a 
divine revelation, which they would 
venerate, but with that of a foreign 
ascendancy which they detested. The 
policy of the British government, in 
the same proportion as it seems calcu- 
lated to depress and degrade the 
Church, is also calculated to change 
the opinions of many people—that is 
to say, if the Church maintains the 
attitude that befits a divinely appointed 
ministration. In this event, the heavy 
blows, and great discouragement to 
Protestantism inflicted by the British 
government, will serve to exhibit the 
Church to Ireland, in a relation in 
which she has been far too little re- 
garded; and the great truths which it 
teaches, may come for the first time to 
be judged of without suffering disad- 
vantage from harsh associations, and 
many counteracting influences. 

But in order that they should stand 
right before the realm, the clergy, it 
is said, have a great duty to discharge 
—a duty which involves much more 
than a passive and inert resistance to 
measures they disapprove. They owe 
it to the state with which they are con- 
nected, to give warning, and to remon- 
strate when the realm has committed, 
or is in the commission of a great sin. 
They should acquit themselves of this 
momentous obligation. They should 
bear their representations before the 
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legislature, and to the foot of the 
throne ; and should make it understood 
that a sinful principle has been adopted 
as the basis of education in Ireland— 
a principle which abases the honour of 
Scripture into an equality with the 
words and works of man—a principle 
which is truly and especially the dis- 
tinguishing iniquity of Romanism ; 
and in earnest and respectful language 
they should pray that this pernicious 
principle be abandoned. When peti- 
tions and remonstrances of this nature 
have been presented and answered, then 
will be the time for the clergy to form 
their final decision; and then, it is 
probable, they will be enabled to see 
clearly what they ought to do. By 
making these remonstrances, too, the 
moderation of the clergy will become 
known unto all men—the reasonable- 
ness of their opposition, past or pro- 
spective, will be shown, and the cause 
of Scriptural education in Ireland will 
become, what hitherto it has not been, 
understood. 

Such are the views which have been 
put forth by various parties on the 
subject of National Education. We 
offer no remark upon them, but com- 
mit them to the judgment of our read- 
ers, and especially of the clergy, with 
this admonition, which we most re- 
spectfully tender, that men zealous in 
any cause, must be ready. to act, as 
well as to suffer for it. If there bea 
way of accommodation without sinfal 
compromise, the clergy should be dili- 
gent to find it, and to make it known 
—if, on the other hand, it be 
their plain duty to persevere in their 
estrangement from what they re- 
gard as sin, let them take care that not 
only from the pulpit, the platform, 
and through the press, they’ make 
the nature and grounds of their resist- 
ance understood, but that their expos- 
tulations be heard in the senate also, 
and that their supplications reach the 
throne. Not until they have uttered 
their complaints, and sought redress 
wherever power to do them right is 
accessible, and in every form recom- 
mended by prudence, and recognized 
as good by laws, human and divine, 
shall they have entitled, themselves to 
the right of acquiescing, without fur- 
ther effort, to what will then be the 
acknowledged necessity of their con- 
dition. 





